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What is the number one 


resistance faced by 


Lack of time to present full story 
Inability to justify expenditure 
Competition 

Lack of familiarity with product 
Price 

Resistance to change 


Lack of desire on part of prospect 


“‘Price”’ is the number one sales resistance, followed by “Lack of 
familiarity with product,” according to a recent, nationwide study 
among salesmen of industrial products. ‘Resistance to change”’ is 
third and “Competition” fourth; the others share equal rank. 


These findings are based on a recent McGraw-Hill Research 
Department study of 284 salesmen in eight industrial companies. 
They indicate the constant need for dominant advertising in 
business publications to help salesmen meet and overcome 

these resistances. 

For complete details of the survey, ask your McGraw-Hill man 
for a copy of Data Sheet #3221. He will also gladly give you a 
copy of the folder “‘Keying Industrial Advertising to Your Sales 
Resistances,”’ containing salesmen’s suggestions on how advertising 


can help you reduce these sales obstacles. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill... 
all designed to provide a better understanding of how good 
advertising in good business publications can help create more sales. 


NIcGRAW-HILL MAGAZINES 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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and more manufacturers selling these markets 
use|. H. than any other publication! 


Reach “over 18,000 Operating Officials and Executives, Plant 
Superintendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, 
Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters through I. H. 
Industrial heating, as a market, is now in a period where 
industry is reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of immediate and exten- 
sive replacement by modern equipment... and I. H. reaches 
every man concerned with industrial heating operations . 
100% coverage, regardless of classification. 

I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals and other products, adver- 
tisers have found that I. H. can and does move large and 
small equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 
economically in all classifications. 

On the right is a partial list of the products I. H. has success- 
fully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how 
to sell your products most effectively through I. H. 
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If you make these products 
sell them through 


INDUSTRIAL KEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Heat 
Treating Furnaces .. . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces .... Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces .... » Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment .. . Spray Booths .. . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 

Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes ..... Melting Pots 
Salt Baths Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . . . . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps... . Strainers 
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shop talk... 


= IM’s “Barnstorming with Brain- 
storming” caravan is now rolling 
along in high gear and we’ve been 
pleasantly surprised at the high de- 
gree of interest which has been 
generated by this editorial innova- 
tion. 

We have been particularly 
pleased with the way our readers 
have joined in the act. In the De- 
cember IM, we invited readers to 
conduct their own private brain- 
‘ storming sessions to come up with 
additional solutions to the problem 
of getting more and better case his- 
tories, which was brainstormed by 
IM’s first “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” panel. 

The response is exceeding even 
our most optimistic hopes. Next 
month, IM will present a_ special 
feature reporting on the best of the 
solutions submitted by our readers. 
At the same time, we will an- 
nounce who gets the transistor radio 
for the best idea submitted. 

This month, you'll find an inter- 
esting report (page 45) on another 
of our “Barnstorming with Brain- 
storming” sessions—solutions to the 
problem of building attendance at a 
trade show exhibit. 

Our readers are again invited to 
participate in the brainstorming 
series by telling of their own solu- 
tions to the trade show exhibit 
problem — with another transistor 
radio for the best idea. You'll find 
all of the details on page 47. 

Meanwhile, IM’s “Barnstorming 
with Brainstorming” caravan will 
continue to toss common industrial 
marketing problems at panels across 
the country. A Louisville panel has 
already tackled the toughie of get- 
ting distributor salesmen to demon- 
strate a low-ticket item, and other 
sessions have been planned for Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Den- 
ver and New York. 


= We're always a bit disturbed 


when we find industrial sales man- 
agers who report they don’t read IM 
because it’s “strictly a book for the 
advertising guys.” While we refuse 
to take second place to any publi- 
cation when it comes to covering 
the industrial advertising field, we 
are convinced that every issue of 
IM contains a healthy collection of 
features of importance to everyone 
responsible for selling to business 
and industry. 

We've just checked back through 
our list of all of the feature articles 
which appeared in IM during 1956 
and find that over half of them were 
either of specific interest to sales 
management or equally of interest 
to those on both the sales and ad- 
vertising sides. Actually, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to sep- 
arate subjects into categories la- 
beled “for advertising only” or “for 
sales only.” 

As broad marketing programs be- 
come more common in industry, the 
interests of sales and advertising 
executives become more closely re- 
lated and a thorough understanding 
of each other’s problems is more 
essential. We feel that IM has a vital 
role in helping improve the working 
relationships between sales and ad- 
vertising by providing information 
which will help broaden the knowl- 
edge of mutual problems. 

If your sales manager is not a 
regular IM reader, we'd like to en- 
list your help in calling to his atten- 
tion any of the articles in this or 
other issues which will be of special 
interest to him. We, of course, hope 
to be able to convert him into a 
regular IM reader, but, in any 
event, we want him to know that 
we're interested in his problems and 
that we mean the “marketing” part 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 
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Here's the story of an unusual public and customer relations activity. 
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How to get more prospects to your trade show booth ..... . 45 
A “Barnstorming with Brainstorming” panel comes up with 137 ways 


to solve a common problem. Here are 80 of them. 








How to advertise a corporation ............5eee0e000% 48 
What's in a (company) name? Far too little if corporate advertising 
has missed target. An investment broker tells the importance of such 
advertising . . and how to do it effectively. By R. M. Sanderson 
@ Every customer subscription 
to one of our publications | New way to produce export literature at lower cost ...... 52 
using FRANCHISE-PAID CIR- Using this method, you can hurdle the language barrier, produce 
CULATION is paid for by a handsome promotional literature for export markets and still save 
leading dealer in his immediate money. By William A. Arter 
market. These must be your 
best prospects, because 
they’re his best customers. | Lumber dealers see show room of the future ............ 54 
FRANCHISE- PAID CIR- A photographic view of a selling revolution. 
CULATION combines the best 
features of ALL types of | 
circulation and carries your | Here are your 1957 public relations resolutions .......... 55 
advertising message to the most From setting objectives to reviewing accomplishments. 


responsive and carefully 
Selected audience that exists 
for your products or service. 
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The Industrial Publishing Corp. How does a company with 12 divisions spread across the North Amer 
812 HURON RD. * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO ican continent market its multitudinous goods? The company is that 
Publish ' fast-growing giant, the H. K. Porter Co. The answer tc the question is 
ublishers of: 


“decentralization.” The details are spelled out in this article, another 


®@ Flow Magazine 

® Occupational Hazards IM case study. 

®@ Applied Hydraulics 

® Modern Office Procedures 

® Industry & Welding 

® Precision Metal Molding | FH ’ 

© Welding Illustrated | Why do new products fail? . .. Here’s the answer........ 112 

® Material Handling Illustrated Four out of five new products launched since World War II have 

. i i i i ake ae ‘ ; . ; 
pyre ett me | failed. To find out why, IM asked top executives of several] industrial 

® Aeronautical Purchasing companies. They answered that one big reason for new product failure 


is faulty marketing. Top Management Forum, a regular feature. 
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Can your ads get you in legal trouble? ................ 
An ill-conceived ad or promotion piece could land you in court. This 


article warns you to watch your wording and avoid trouble. By A. 
W. Gray 


Contest makes Jones & Lamson sales message heard ...... 
Contests aren’t new, but the techniques of administering and judging 
this one are. You'll want to read this carefully to stay in the swim. 


‘Engineered’ ads boost sales 12% in one year .......... 
A small sales staff, small ad budget and small space ads make big 
sales for Symons. By J. W. Evans 


How I use the Market Data Book . . IM contest winner ...... 
Another winner in IM’s contest tells how he uses this valuable market- 
ing tool for finding and evaluating markets and media. 


American Brake Shoe promotes new division by ‘Ton Mile’ . . 


Trade show registration list offers marketing help ........ 
A marketing manager tells how to use trade show registrations, 
classified by SIC numbers or other methods, to strengthen your market 
analysis and mail lists. By Francis E. Hummel 


What makes business paper ads so dreary? ............ 
IM’s copy chasers lace into business publication advertising, find it 
a “hodge-podge of meaningless generalities, unsupported claims and 
miserable writing” .. with two notable exceptions. 


DEPARTMENTS 
Advertising volume in business Industrial shows 
papers Letters to the editor 


Company communications Marketing aids 
NIAA news 


Problems in industrial marketing 


Copy chasers 
Editorially speaking 
For the record Sales promotion ideas 


Advertiser changes Top management forum 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Volume 42 © Number 2 


136 


142 


144B 


Agency changes 
Media changes 


IM reprints available 


Trends 
Washington report 


Which ad attracted more readers 
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@ The salesmen of the leading 
dealers in every market 
select the men to receive a 
FRANCHISE-PAID publication 
because they have the real 
specifying or buying authority. 


Not only is the original 
selection made by these on- 
the-spot men, but they also 
advise us of changes in 
personnel. This makes a fresh 
and sensitive list of buyers. 


The Industrial Publishing Corp. 
812 HURON RD. * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Publishers of: 


Flow Magazine 
Occupational Hazards 
Applied Hydraulics 
Modern Office Procedures 
Industry & Welding 
Precision Metal Molding 
Welding Illustrated 
Material Handling Illustrated 
Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning 
Aeronautical Purchasing 
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the Putman Awards Library 


This is the famous “library without books” which houses all 
PUTMAN AWARD ENTRIES, the finest collection of industrial 
advertising accomplishments ever brought together. You'll 
note one wall of this room is in essence an advertising 


chemical 
processing 


FOOD PROCESSING—the 
leader in proven readership 
and coverage of the key men 
who manage America's food 
processing plants. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING— 
the leader in proven reader- 
ship and coverage of key men 
who manage the Nation's 
chemical processing plants. 


@ Just off the press... 


Invaluable year-round reference volume for all advertising people, universities 
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“hall of fame” where mounted photographs of all recent 
winners of PUTMAN AWARDS are displayed... you have 
a very special invitation to make frequent use of this 
unique treasure house of priceless advertising information. 


FOOD BUSINESS—the 
leader in proven readership 
and coverage of top manage- 
ment, sales, merchandising 
and advertising executives of 
the food and grocery field. 


Sent gladly 


INDUSTRY POWER—the 
leader in proven readership 
by men who manage the 
country's power services. 


Fifty-page digest of the Ten Best Entries for the 1956 Putman Awards for Advertising Performance. 
on your request without charge. 








.« the Library without books”... where 
236 entries for the Putman Awards 
of recent years are available to you. 


THESE AWARDS REPRESENT MORE THAN A QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR 
CONTRIBUTION TO BETTER MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS. 


They are designed for, and judged by Top Management. They are unique 
among advertising competitions. Winners must demonstrate industrial 
advertising’s effectiveness in helping to make sales... with documentary 
facts and figures. ..in a way Top Management can understand. 


All PUTMAN AWARD entries, constituting complete and valuable 
information about industry’s most successful advertising campaigns of 
recent years, are on permanent display in the Putman Awards Library. 


We would like to have you feel this is “your room”’ always available 
to you for research or study or +o just browse around in. You’|l find 
many of the techniques which made these campaigns ‘‘winners’’ can 
also be profitably applied to your own campaigns. 


Known as 


Industrial 
Advertising’s 
Most Coveted 

Distinction 


... today the Putman Awards are co-sponsored 


by the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia. 
A PANEL OF RECENT PUTMAN AWARD JUDGES: 
Left to right: James H. Robins, President, The American 
Pulley Company; Joseph G. Carpenter, President, Uni- 
versal Ball Company; Perry L. Francis, Marketing V.P., 
Alan Wood Steel Company; Richard L. Davies, President, 
Pennsalt International Corporation. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware PlI., Chicago 11, Ill. 
NEW YORK « CLEVELAND « DETROIT © PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS 


Western Representative: BOB WETTSTEIN—Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 


Ear" Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business/Chemical Processing/Industry Power 


ig “EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” 
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For advertisers of 


M & TE RIALS, To further improve its service to materials 
specifiers, MATERIALS & METHODS will pub- 
P A R TS A N D lish in the fall of 1957 the first annual refer- 
ence issue devoted entirely to materials 
F I N I S H E Ss * selection. This issue, the MATERIALS SELECTOR 
FOR PRODUCT DESIGN, will be sent to every 


MATERIALS & METHODS’ subscriber as part of 
his subscription. 













All editorial pages will be in data sheet form 
in order to provide materials-specifying engi- 
neers, designers and other technical men with 
the most complete annual reference data avail- 
able. Thus; the MATERIALS SELECTOR FOR 
PRODUCT DESIGN provides advertisers of en- 
gineering materials, parts and finishes with a 
new and unduplicated sales tool. 











You can locate your advertisement in the editorial 
data section dealing with your specific materials, 
parts or finishes — where it will have the year- 
round opportunity to be read every time the section 
is used. 











1ST EDITORIAL DATA SECTION 





For advertising that emphasizes outstanding end- 
service properties of materials i.e., high tempera- 
ture properties, corrosion resistance, electrical 
properties, and the like. 








2ND EDITORIAL DATA SECTION 











Subdivided into five materials classifications, each 
with its own advertising section. Your advertising 
belongs here if it gives the significant properties 









of your materials or finishes from the broad view- 
point of their applications in product design. 


IRONS & STEELS 
for example 

Carbon steels 

Alloy steels 

Stainless steels 

Tool steels 

Heat resistant alloys 

Gray, malleable, nodular 
irons 


NONFERROUS METALS 
for example 

Aluminum 

Copper, brass, bronze 

Magnesium 

Zinc, lead, tin 

Nickel 

Titanium 

Zirconium 

Low-melting alloys 

Noble metals 

Rare metals 

Cemented carbides 


PLASTICS & RUBBER 
for example 
Thermoplastics 
Thermosetting plastics 
Plastics laminates 


Natural rubber 
Synthetic rubber 


_ NONMETALLIC 


MATERIALS 
(other than plastics 
and rubber) 

for example 


' Silicones 


Ceramics and 
refractories 

Glasses and fiberglass 

Carbon and graphite 

Industrial felts, textiles 
and fibers 

Leather 


, Paper-base materials 
- Wood-base materials 


FINISHES & COATINGS 
for example 
Metal coatings 


' Organic finishes 


Ceramic and vitreous 
coatings 

Chemical conversion 
Coatings 

Diffusion treatments 

Mechanical finishes 


3RD EDITORIAL DATA SECTION 


For advertisers of parts and forms — castings, 
forgings, extrusions, stampings, weldments, molded 
and formed nonmetallics, and the like. 


EDITORIAL SECTION: 


For companies selling several different kinds of 
materials or for advertisements (or inserts) which 
could logically be located in two or more of the 
first three data sections. 





In each of these sections your advertising will 
have the opportunity to be seen again and 
again by more than 32,000 materials-specifying 
subscribers. Plan now to include the MATERIALS 
SELECTOR FOR PRODUCT DESIGN in your 

1957 advertising program. Advertising forms 
close June 15th. 
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Dick Morris and Andy Kramer visit the Polytechnic Museum in Moscow. They were impressed 


° 
dateline Moscow: with the engineering excellence of exhibits. Note camera equipment...no restriction on 


photographs in Moscow. 


Exploratory trip behind Iron 
Editors sparks editorial features 





... the history-making 
iatebnationally important 
power Conferences 
throughout Europe have 
supplied the nucleus for 


our editors’ dramatic 





“report from Europe.” 
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All thi ) ~wuersnip among PE readers! 


Power Engineering 


Technical Publishing Co. © 110 S$. Dearborn Street © Chicago 3, Illinois 
Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 











the specialized magazine reaching and selling the power specialists 


urtain by Power Engineering 
that command high readership 





Fifth World Power Conference 
Vienna 1956 
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Engineers Honor Tesla 
At Belgrade 


in this report, direct from Poris, cove 
tion, our traveling editors describe 
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IN INSTRUMENTATION 


In addition to the probing fingertip, the recording eye, the impressionable ear, man 
now has another sense—an electronic sense—that can see, feel and hear for him! 


Today, electronic instruments gather information from the depths of the seven 
seas ... from rockets hurtling through the skies . . . from the hearts of hurricanes. 
And not only do these remarkable mechanisms sense, they also respond and 
control: give orders to machines, check results, correct errors—automatically! 


You’ll find instruments at work throughout industry—wherever, in fact, you 





IN THE WHOLE 
ELECTRICAL FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 











to put electricity to work 


find the electrical engineers who design them . . . use them for testing . . . integrate 
them into automatic systems. And electrical engineers are busy thinking, design- 
ing, developing—and buying—in every important field from communications to 
construction, power to product design, mining to manufacturing. 


There’s only one magazine that gets your product story to electrical engineers in 
every branch of industry—and that’s ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. For ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING delivers more electrical engineers than any other technical publica- 
tion . . . more than any utility magazine, more than any design magazine. 

















0 put advertising to work 


Tell your story to the expanding elec- 
trical-electronic market—made up of 
more than 55,000 electrical engineers 
—in the one magazine that reaches 
it: ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING! 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


... larger than any utility magazine 


PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















INN YOUR OWN 
bACKYARD....! 


. .» Does the scene at the left look familiar? . . . Chances are that work of this 
sort is going on practically in your own backyard. . . You see the men and equip- 
ment hard at work when you're driving to the super-market or when you're driving 
to work; you see them over and over when you're on a cross-country trip. . . You 
see them in the cities and you see them in the country. . . Huge pieces of equipment 
lumber down the road enroute from one job to another and raise clouds of dust on 
lands that have been quiet and peaceful for generations. . . Right in your own back- 
yard, you’re seeing some things that are vitally important if you’re trying to sell the 
construction industry! 


. . - Perhaps much of the planning is at high levels — in Washington or in your 
state capitol — but the actual work is local. . . Most of the jobs you see are being 
done by local contractors, using local labor and equipment purchased from nearby 
distributors. . . The materials used on the job are purchased locally and the equip- 
ment is maintained and repaired by local organizations. . . All of which means that 
hundreds of millions of dollars in sales to the construction industry are being han- 
dled at the local level . . . and the ACP group reaches local people with local news 
better than any other single medium! 


. . . Over 93,000 construction men read their local ACP publication because it 
is the most important single book on their business reading list. . . They get local 
news, local job photos, local bid and letting reports — and, along with the news, 
they read ads listing local sources of supply of the very items they buy in vast quan- 
tities. . . Major manufacturers selling to the construction industry have used ACP 
publications for years because they do an outstanding sales job! .. . If you’re after 
sales to America’s largest industry, the ACP group should head your media list! 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION + CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN - CONSTRUCTION DIGEST - CONSTRUCTIONEER - CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY - DIXIE CONTRACTOR + MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER + MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR - NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION + PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER + ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION - SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR + TEXAS CONTRACTOR + WESTERN BUILDER 


16 REGIONAL CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
OVER 93,000 AUDITED CIRCULATION 


GEORGE C. STEWART, SECRETARY © 6 SOUTH ORANGE AVE. © SOUTH ORANGE, 


DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES e 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
jo. 36-18 





How Wittner Does It... 


for industry’s key industry 


As other more glamorous industries at- 
tracted public attention in the modern 
era, tool and die making—hailed even in 
King Solomon’s time as the “aristocracy 
of skilled craftsmen”—became almost un- 
known beyond a small circle. Its tech- 
niques and skills made mass-production 
possible, yet often even potential appren- 
tices ignored its opportunities. 

Here’s how spotlighting the industry’s 
hidden values is changing that picture: 

The National Tool & Die Manufactur- 
ers Association was formed in 1943. With 
Fred Wittner Advertising as couns~], 
publicity was initiated in newspapers, 
news magazines and business magazines. 
A motion picture, “Tool and Die Making 
—Keystone of Mass Production.” was 
produced and shown throughout the What’s This Photo Doing Here? Musical production, “Dies and Dowels,” was presented 


at recent NTDMA convention by all-member cast. Fourth annual skit written and directed by the 


country. Membership rose to over 1000 f 
agency stressed good estimating and delivery practices. 


in the United States and Canada. 


It Pays to Go “Outside” 

Today, mass-production leaders respect 
the NTDMA’s united voice. Government 
; . Loratand ite vital i tant 1956-57 
agencies understand its vital importance. ¥ 
Its Journal, edited and produced by 
Wittner, attracted 186 pages of advertis- 
ing in the 1956-57 edition alone. High 
enthusiasm marks NTDMA conventions, ' a 4 e doen't pay 
with programs complete even to amusing 5 

: On special tooling 

but purposeful skits. 

Now, a national advertising campaign, 
emphasizing, “It Pays to Go Outside for 
Speciai Tooling,” builds new business, 
prestige, customer relations and mem- 
bership. ee : 

In short, years-ahead planning has Latest NTDMA _ Journal—the contract 
projected tool and die manufacturers be- tool and die industry’s most consulted 
fore a friendly public’s view as “indus- publication. Nearly 200 advertisers took 
ve °°” KIN space in it.” 
try’s industry.” NTDMA members know 
where they are going—and do a billion : 
New national advertising campaign goes 
after tooling business with the theme 


Does your industry need an associa- “It Pays to Go Outside for Special Y PAYA TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL T90Lt 


dollars of annual business getting there. 


tion? If you have one—is it widely Tooling.” 

known? Do you often wish it attracted 

more members—and developed more 

active members? Write us for more in- *KIf you have products or services to sell to the contract tool and die industry, you 
formation about the NTDMA and our will find the NTDMA Journal a wise investment. We will be happy to supply rates 
down-to-earth approach. and full information. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York + Telephone PLaza 9-7120 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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a powerhouse of 





editorial talent 
unequaled by any other 
business publication 


un the world. 





Kenneth B. Barnes 
Editor 


Y 


Bill Linville 
Asst, to Present. Editor 


John P. O'Donnell 
District Editor 


Henry D. Ralph 
Chief Editorial Writer 


Carl Hoot 
District Editor 


.Larry Resen 
District Editor 


Ted A. Armstrong 
News Editor 


John C. McCaslin 
District Editor 





Gerald L. Farrar 
Engineering Editor 


W. A. Bachman 
District Editor 


Joe Reilly 
District Editor 
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George H. Weber Dr. Frank J. Gardner Paul Reed John C. Reidel 
Refining Editor Exploration Editor Pipeline Editor Petrochemical Editor 





ca 


J. 0. Scott J.C. Bradford Robert B. Bizal Sara Bangert 
District Editor District Editor District Editor District Editor 


Robert J. Enright D. H. Stormont William T. Smith Bertram F. Linz 
District Editor District Editor District Editor District Editor 


ane why you Follow the Oil 











a powerhouse of 


editorial talent 
unequaled by any other 
business publication 


un the world. 

















full-tume 
editors who are as 
umportant to you, 

the advertiser, as 

they are to the 

36,330 paid subscribers 

of The Oil and Gas Journal 








a. 


W. L. Nelson 
C. 0. Willson Technical Editor Lynn M. Nichols John C. Casper 


Consulting Editor Also Consultant and Prof. of Presentation Editor Economics Editor 
Chem. Engr., Univ. of Tulsa 


e There are many ways of judging a business publication as an ac 


e But probably the best one is who is the magazine... who not 
—- / | publishing company but who with respect to the people who write 


ali - Also how many? Because when you publish the leading magazine 
largest industries in the world, your readers and advertisers expe 
most extensive and competent staff possible. The Journal has “Key 


Dan B. Miller 
New Equipment Editor 


MS, 
jf” #4 


ee. A oe - 
aad 


LaWanda Turner Helen Brown Alice Burt Ailleen Cantrell 
Readership Research Editorial Assistant Editorial Assistant Editorial Assistant 


Induetry when you Follow 








Norman S. Morrisey 
Drill.- Development Editor 


Neil Williams 
Associate Editor 


as an advertising medium. 


o not with respect to the 

oO write and edit the magazine. 
agazine for one of the 

rs expect you to have the 

ias “Kept the Faith.” 


Paul Swain 
International Editor 


wont ans eas | 
JOURNAL |‘ 


C. Dudley Johnston 
Art Director 


The Journal oecccee 





Gene T. Kinney 
Asst. Pipeline Editor 


Carl J. Lawrence 
District Editor 


Jo Jeanne Speaker 
Staff Artist 


Ld 


R.B. Tuttle 
Equipment Editor 


Ray G. Gibson 
District Editor . 


Russell Weindel 
Staff Artist 





1. Step by step, here’s how you can use the survey offer 
we have been making for 15 years: Write your own 
letter. Ask the questions on readership and duplica- 
tion in your own words... the way you want to ask 
them. 2. Compile your own list of prospects and custo- 
mers...in any or all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, any occupational group, or in any geographic 
area. Send your survey to the same men you want to 
reach in your advertising. 3. Enclose a postal card or 









We Will Pay For Your Survey On 


Petroleum Publication Readership 


a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the reply. 
4. Tabulate your own returns. See for yourself which 
petroleum publication your prospects read... in order 
of preference... and compute the duplication and 
the cost of the second, third and other petroleum 
publications. Send us the bill and a copy of your 
survey and tabulation. We'll pay, win orlose...no 
strings attached. (Offer is limited to not more than 10c 
per letter, not to exceed 500 letters.) 














According to previous surveys, advertisers find that The Journal alone will 
reach 78 per cent of their customers and prospects. Adding the second 
petroluem publication affords only 12 per cent additional readership, and 
only 4 per cent additional, unduplicated readership is obtained in the third 
publication. All of the other miscellaneous oil publications will only add 
6 per cent additional readership. 

Thus the number of additional (unduplicated) readers becomes smaller 
as each successive publication is added ... while the cost of reaching them 
becomes proportionately higher. Concentrating your advertising in The Oil 
and Gas Journal is the most effective, the most economical, and the most 
reliable means of reaching the oil industry. Do a dominant, impressive job 
first in the leading publication, before spreading your budget too thin in 
30-odd other oil papers. 

Your Journal representative will be glad to tell you more about “‘concen- 
tration,” show you other advertisers’ surveys, and explain how you may 
make your own survey without cost or obligation. 
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Since 1902 





William Schleicher, Ed. Dir., and V.P., Hitchcock Publishing Co., (center) arriving at Chicago airport from Frankfurt, Germany. 


Just arrived for MACHINE and TOOL blue book readers: 
an inside report on European metalworking production methods 


Editor William Schleicher’s tour of industrial Germany, (in 
which he covered metalworking plants in Hamburg, Han- 
nover, Frankfurt and Dusseldorf) is another giant step in 
the direction of continuing Machine and Tool Blue Book 
editorial leadership. Editorial features of this magnitude are 
the big reason why the Blue Book is read, accepted and be- 
lieved by metalworking production executives everywhere. 


a HITCHCOCK publication 


The first revealing article on German production methods 
appears in the January issue of the Machine and Tool 
Blue Book. Send for your complimentary copy today, and 
discover just how the Blue Book delivers information that 
helps its readers increase production, quality and profits. 
Discover, too, why these same reasons make the Blue Book 
your best buy, advertising-wise. 


be 


MACHI 


OL 
HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, WHEATON, ILL. 


WHeaton 8-3400 


. most thoroughly SERVING YOUR INDUSTRY: 


Carbide Engineering, Grinding and Finishing, Hitchcock's Machine and Tool Directory, Wood Working Digest 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory, Mass Transportation, School Bus Trends, Mass Transportation Direct 








sales Up... profits down..awhats 1 rone? 


what VALUE ANALYSIS is and how 


VALUE ANALYSIS is the systematic examination 
of every part or component of a finished product 
to determine the exact nature and extent of its 
value to the finished product. 


Suppliers are called in to analyze the parts they 
supply and to make recommendations on how 
various parts can be altered or replaced (or even 
eliminated) to reduce final cost without impairing 


what this VALUE ANALYSIS issue of PURCHASING 


means to you 


Over 25,000 industrial buyers will read, 
study and apply this special informa- 
tion to their own purchasing practices. 


Through the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, many other in- 
dustrial buyers will know about and 
obtain copies of this issue. 


As VALUE ANALYSIS is applied to pur- 
chasing methods and procedures, pres- 
ent suppliers will be subject to review 
and reappraisal ...new suppliers will 
be explored. 


This is the time to tell your product story 
to all industrial buyers, with emphasis 
on user benefits, better quality, greater 


economy. In this issue of PURCHASING 
you can reach a bigger buying audience, 
and reach it over and over in a manual- 
type issue that has extended life because 
it reports principles, methods, case his- 
tories on one of the most important sub- 
jects in management today...how to 
increase profits as costs go up. 


This issue of PURCHASING Magazine 
closes April 10, comes out early in May. 
It carries regular advertising rates. 
Make use of this unusual advertising 
opportunity to tell your product story to 
the men who are in every buying deci- 
sion. These men must know about your 
product before they can buy it. 





one answer to the problem of 


lower profits on bigger sales Is 


VALUE ANALYSIS 


it helps management keep profits up 


quality. VALUE ANALYsIS thereby offers an oppor- 
tunity to any concern where profits are down in 
relation to sales volume. 


To spell out this opportunity PURCHASING Maga- 
zine devotes its entire May 1957 issue to a detailed 
explanation of this new cost reduction tool—what 
it is—what it can do—how to use it—how other 
companies are now using it. 


some of the subjects 
to appear in the 


May issue of PURCHASING 


HOW TO... 

— get a VALUE ANALYSIS program going 

— analyze materials parts 

— hold a VALUE ANALYSIS meeting 

— measure value performance 

— adopt VALUE ANALYSIS to new supplier ANALYSIS 
relationships 

ALSO ISSUE 


450 case histories on VALUE ANALYSIS, divided for 
quick reference into 8 sections — 

















This important feature permits you as a supplier to 
advertise in a section that is in complete harmony 
with your product story. 


Pay NG oud 
CHAS MAGAZINE fiimeritest Pestiaton 


The methads magagine for industrial buyers 
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YOUR ADVERTISING FINDS MORE BUYERS... 


BMal-me-jicMeCl-jal-le-lmmlalelel-sia'am (-))\c-leat-le}-b4[al- Mme) Mi lal- im Od od | 


(CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


3] Concentration of Chemical Process Industries 


C&EN CIRCULATION IN 


TYPICAL PETROLEUM COMPANIES: 


Standard Oil of Indiana . 371 


Atlantic 


585 Texas Company 
408 Sun Oil 

Ethyl 

141 Continental Oil 
241 — Sinclair 


BS uyers in the chemical and process indus- 
tries make a 40 billion-dollar chemicals and 
7 billion-dollar plant and equipment market. 
It takes a big magazine to cover so much 
ground and penetrate to buying influences 
at all levels of Management, Production, Re- 
search and Development in these 100 billion- 
dollar production industries. 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING News delivers 
84,000 subscribers weekly. No other publi- 





Concentration of Petroleum Industry 


This is No. 1 of a series of advertisements showing 
how C&EN adds to your sales power in typical 
segments of the 24 Chemical Process Industries. 


cation approaches this breadth and penetra- 
tion of more than 12,000 plants which make 
up the chemical and process industries. The 
attached map of the PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, 
for instance, shows the number of sub- 
scribers in a few typical companies. 


Check — facing page — the experience of 
one big chemical equipment manufacturer in 
determining what C&EN could do to increase 
his salesmen’s selling power. 














. IN C&EN 


Are you reaching 
all your prospects? 


Here’s what one manufacturer found out... 


The graph below is based on an independent study conducted for 
a large manufacturer of chemical equipment. It shows how greatly 
C&EN extended the manufacturer’s coverage of proved buying 
influences in specific companies where most buying influences 
were found to be inaccessible to manufacturers’ salesmen. 

@ Buying influences called on by salesmen from time to time. 


@ Additional buying influences reached by C&EN weekly. 


At Merck & Co., Inc.: 


< | 


At Rohm & Haas Company: 


At J. T. Baker Chemical Co.: 


Company salesmen call on only 14 men in these three companies. 
C&EN reaches 11 of these men plus 250 others, all proved buying 
influences . . . every week! Five other chemical publications com- 
bined give only 5 additional readers. 


C&EN gives you this coverage too. Ask our salesman to show you 
C&EN ’s circulation in any company and industry you wish to name. 


An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management 


& REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue « New York 22,N. Y. 





Found: Prize Subscriber 


‘An incident in a field salesman’s day'’ 


He could be an up-and-coming executive in any one of the 
industries Miller Freeman Publications serve. But the im- 
portant thing is that he was sold by personal contact in the 


field. 


Approximately 35% of Miller Freeman’s paid circulation 
is made up of field-sold subscriptions—because experience 
has shown that direct mail effort alone can never produce a 


complete audience of responsive readers. Miller Freeman 
maintains its own national field sales organization . . . 
staffs it with informed, personable representatives who 
locate, identify, qualify and sell hard-to-find key men in 
industry who comprise a substantial market for the adver- 


tiser’s goods, and a receptive audience for his message. 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Executive Office: 500 Howard Street ° 
SEATTLE . 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO .« 








California 
+ VANCOUVER, B. C. 


San Francisco 5 


PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA 


Pacific Laundry & 
Cleaning Journal 























a4 (ik ——) 
tavwee | oe : WORLD 


Construction 








for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 
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WHY ONLY ONE MAGAZINE 
HAD THIS STORY 


before it was born! 


PPLIANGS mn 
ANUFACTURER 


<a 


What's happening at Whirlpool-Seoger 


On September 15, 1955, an event unique in appliance 
industry history took place: the Whirlpool-Seeger 
Corporation was formed. Financial pages, front 
pages, headlined the event. It was big news. But even 
bigger news to the appliance industry is what’s hap- 
pening at Whirlpool-Seeger after more than a year 
of maximum effort. 


The January issue of Appliance Manufacturer tells 
the bigger story—the whole story. Through the insight 
of its editors plans were in formation shortly after 
the merger—before the story actually existed. 





There are many reasons why only Appliance Manu- 
facturer could tell the whole story. It is edited 
exclusively for all phases of the appliance manufac- 
turing industry. Its audience is 15,000 decision- 
makers at all levels in appliance plants. And it has 
the industry’s confidence. 


Whirlpool-Seeger expressed confidence by letting 
the editors work as top secret plans developed—and 
ordered 25,000 copies of the magazine sight unseen. 

Advertisers (48 more in 1956) reflected this confi- 
dence by placing more pages (174 more in 1956) in 
Appliance Manufacturer. Editorial coverage and in- 
tegrity inspire reader confidence; reader confidence 
inspires advertiser confidence. 


APPLIANCE NB P 
MANUFACTURER 


WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INCORPORATED 
also Publishers of Modern Railroads and Modern Industrial Press 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6G, ILL. © STate 2-4121 


BPA) 


Avtomate Where it Pays Off 


te, ae ee UN Mote oe ne ee 


management 


g2gae 


a 
. 
sot *% 


development 


finance 


product design 


what's 
lat-le)el-Jallate 
at 
WY Aalial elere) 
Seeger 


The January issue of 
Appliance Manufacturer gave 
the answers in fourteen 
staff-written articles ranging 
from management philosophy 
to specific details on design, 
relayed i al=icl a) ayoar-] ace mm e)celel elon dleyap 
Write for a sample copy. 





what's cooking in SWEDEN... 


The key men in the American electric power industry are always hungry for news 
about new practices — new methods — new developments. They know that 
foreign power companies are just as active as they are, and that nobody has a 
corner on ideas. That’s why they are keenly interested in reading about foreign 
power practices. A new development in Italy, France or Sweden — in South 
America, Australia or Japan — may mean greater economy for a new multi- 
million dollar power project that is going to supply your electricity. 

We've made it our job to report on foreign power developments — been doing it 
for four years. And it has paid off in high readership for Electric Light and Power. 
EL&P editors spend from four to eight weeks abroad each year. They cover the 
ground personally. Six to eight months go into the preparation of the annual 
Foreign Practices Issue of Electric Light and Power. 

And does the industry read it? Look at the Starch editorial readership report of 
last year’s issue shown below. This is only one readership check. Letters from 
readers give still more. And they all add up to the same thing — keen interest 
and high readership. 

If you have a sales story for the top men — the key men — in the electric power 
industry, here is the place to tell it. Advertising in EL&P PULLS because EL&P 
PULLS readers. The Haywood Publishing Co., 22 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Starch Survey Shows Editorial Readership Like This 
of EL&P’s Foreign Practices Issue 


Percentage of Readers Who Had 





Read Read 


Editorial (1956 Foreign Practices Issue) Noted Sicha Most 





High-Power Test Station Serves Electricite De France 53% 41% 25% 
Copenhagen Combines Heat-Power for Maximum Thermal Efficiency 63 31 
Aluminum-Sheathed Cable Developments in Europe 63 27 
Rivers Rearranged In Australian Project 61 18 
Built-On Cable Terminals for 400-kv Transformers 44 21 
Italy’s Testing Station Accommodates Full-Scale Transmission Towers 52 23 
Isotope Testing of Welded Seams for High-Pressure Pipelines in Germany 24 


Pantograph Isolators Spark European Substation Design Interest 18 


in Sl ll 3 lle Sc cc 5 RIE 


Insulated Core Cable Keeps Transmission Line Free of Ice 22 


fais 


Aluminum Cables Prove Feasible and Economical 24 


FOREIGN PRACTICES ISSUE 
out March 25 e¢ closes Feb. 25 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


the only magazine serving 
the Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY 





makes hungry readers 





Control room of the world’s first 100 kv, d-c transmission 
system now serving the island of Gotland from the Swed- 
ish mainland. News of this development is reported in 
the Foreign Practices Issue of Electric Light and Power. 














ABP businesspaper readership continues to grow! Now, business men 
are paying $13,014,455 a year for 2,847,802 subscriptions to 161 
specialized ABP member-papers. More and more, this fact is confirmed: 


ALL GOOD SELLING IS SPECIALIZED ...AND 


nothing specializes || 


THE WOOSTER RUBBER CO. uses business- 


papers to introduce a new product. 





For example, 
here’s how 3 leading 


advertisers are using 











businesspapers to sell OBJECTIVES: In 1954 a new contour designed floor mat set 

was designed and spot field tests showed that the item had 
excellent potential. A large trade advertising introductory 
program was planned, featuring the new design, its wide 
range of color selection and point-of-sale display packaging. 


specialized markets... 


SCHEDULE: Four-color spreads in eight merchandising 
publications. 


RESULTS: ‘The new Style-Masters were dramatically intro- 
duced to 100 percent of the trade. Company leadership 
in the field was increased. A 380 percent increase in business 
was obtained at a total advertising and merchandising 
expenditure of 2.27 percent!’’ 


AGENCY: McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman Co. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE MAN IN THE MIDDLE? LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS: ap 


Eight folders on copy themes for adver- 
tising to dealers...all wrapped up in a 7 P a - 
You will find them on all members of the Associated Business Publications 


handy file folder. Each suggests copy slants 


that make dealers sit up, take notice... : : - A 
and order! Shows typical examples of ad- . . . leading businesspapers, working together to give their readers—and 


vertising that is doing the job. : . P 
Write ABP for your copy. their advertisers—more for their money. 
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OBJECTIVES: At a time when most of the basic man-made 
fiber producers were having sales problems, American 
Bemberg was no exception. To overcome trade indifference 
to the standard rayon yarns, Bemberg decided to introduce 
a new line of Bemberg Novelty Yarns. 


SCHEDULE: Black and White units (155 x 5) in two merchan- 
dising dailies. 

RESULTS: “In January, 1955, spinning equipment allocated 
to manufacture of Bemberg Novelty Yarns was, for the 
most part, idle. With the publication of the first spread, 
inquiries began to come in. Today, Bemberg Novelty Yarns 
are in short supply, demand is increasing, orders are filled on 
allotment and the plant is running 100% of capacity.” 


AGENCY: Robert B. Grady Company 


THE ASSOCIATED gj 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AR 


205 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK17 ¢ 201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO6 « 925 15TH ST., NW, WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


’ ADOR SALES uses businesspapers to expand local 
sales to full national distribution. 





= . 
58 minutes 
to install 16° door 











OBJECTIVES: To establish Ador Sales, a new company 
founded in June 1952, as one of America’s most important 
producers of sliding glass doors . . . to expand distribution 
from Southern California coverage to full national and 
foreign distribution. 


SCHEDULE: Black & White spreads in business publications. 


RESULTS: ‘Expansion of sales organization from 3 to 80 
stocking distributors; over 24,000 inquiries on the use of 
sliding glass doors from architects and builders. Ador at- 
tained recognition as America’s largest producer of all- 
aluminum sliding glass doors, in the process outgrew three 
manufacturing plants. Sales increased seven fold in the 
twelve months period.” 


AGENCY: Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Inc. 


founded in 1906 ess 
\ 
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“‘The Office Queen’’ 


“Princess” La Tour is so busy fighting off imaginary 
admirers she hardly finds time for typing. Who could 
have been boorish enough to send her a poison-pen 
valentine? She doesn’t know which “heart-broken” 
male to blame, but whoever it was tipped off the rest 
of the staff just before the explosion! 


ryening 
a Saturday Evening 


post 
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If a salesman could get this much action out of this 
many people at Lynch & Lorenzo, he'd be up to his 
ears in orders. But we all know that’s advertising’s 
job! And advertising in The Saturday Evening Post 
reaches every level of buying influence—56%, in fact, 
of all the people in general and operative manage- 
ment. In a word, the Post gets to all the people who 
mean business— people who will read your story. 


America reads the Post 





Textile Skies Clearing! 


BIG NEWS FROM JAPAN ... On January 16, Japan 
notified our Government that it was in agreement 
on a definite limitation of cotton-textile exports 
to this country. Thus, a dark cloud that has been 
hovering over textile men is largely dispelled. 


Any other headaches? Nothing fundamental. Up 
until now, the field has been suffering from over- 
capacity. Shrinking, like every industry has to 
do at one time or another. Clearing out the weak 
sisters —the inefficient plants, the old machin- 
ery. Such a process is normal. It’s one of the very 
good things about the free-enterprise system. 





Consumption vs. Mill Capacity 








Million pounds of fibe 





BIG SPENDING AHEAD... Last year the textile 
industry spent more money for equipment and 
supplies than ever before in its history — 33% 
more than in 1949 (see the February TEXTILE 
WORLD, page 97). And in 1957 it is expected to 
spend even more. 


You’re probably asking, “Jf the industry has been 
shrinking, why has it been buying new equipment 
at a high rate?” Because the alert, efficient mills 
realize that good profits lie just beyond the pres- 
ent corrective period. Officials of Burlington In- 
dustries say that capacity is coming into closer 
balance with demand, thanks partly to the growth 
in population. In fact, TEXTILE WORLD pre- 
dicted in December that continued shrinking at 
the recent rate will bring about under-capacity 
by next year, 1958. 


BIG MOMENT, RIGHT NOW ... The forward-look- 
ing manufacturer of equipment and supplies will 
capitalize on the changing situation in textiles. 
He will advertise now to begin building his sales 
curve and keep it going upward. He will do 
this dominantly in TEXTILE WORLD, long time 
leader in serving textile management and engi- 
neers ... in sharing and solving their problems. 


He will use the field’s best-read publication, proved 
consistently by reader-preference tests (sample 
at right). It remains a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations (several other textile pub- 
lications have recently resigned) and looks for- 


ward optimistically to sharing in the good times 
now in sight. It has recently enlarged its editorial 
content. It is set to go and grow — and to carry 
your sales message at the lowest net cost to the 
men responsible for the equipping and operating 
of the mills. 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #1 


. . . by @ manufacturer of spinning and 
other textile machinery 


Mail questionnaire to every fourth name on company list. 
Mailing—1,450. Return—17.9%. 


“Please circle the ONE publication that 
is Most Useful to you:” 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Publication B 
Publication F 
Publication C 
Publication D 
Publication G 
Publication E 


Textil (onic 


Editorial impact at the point-of-purchase 
A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 


75 circles 
36 circles 
17 circles 
9 circles 
7 circles 
6 circles 
2 circles 
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~ How one design engineerin 






growing field of... 







Magnetic Materials 
Push Back 
Design “Stops” 

















{n advance look at new and improved magnetic 












materials, material-components and techniques 





Permanent Magnets 





that shou promise of pushing back the design 





Soft Magnetic Materials 





limitations of electrically operated machines, 
equipment and appliances—as disclosed at the Ferrites and Thin Films 







AIEE Conference on Magnetism and 


Materials. On the following pages select 





are interpretively reviewed for con 






Digital Codes 
for Numerical Control 





cance in five separate reports on . 









{ concise survey of coding systems applicable to numerically pro- 





grammed machine tools, computers, supervisory control or digital- 






readout data-logging equipment—from the early Baudot code for 






ohy to the recently developed Gray code for shaft 





to-digital converters Special emphasis is plac ed on 





vles for reliabilit, 


Resistor Evaluation 
for Critical Applications 






the written word. Th 





oplig 













of assigning 





mce and power ratings to resistors witi eanir stated resis t 





uit regard to stability during operating 










j ° ; 
lije is of doubtful significance and is 











often 1 source ~ misinformation to 













equipment designers. A proper approac h 


Static D-C References we 
for Closed-Loop Controls 





fo specifying and derating resistors for 


















specific applications is presented, with 
VIL-R-105094 resistors used as an ex- 


ample. 






Many industrial controls require a source of accurately regulated d-c voltage to 


establish a base for input-output comparison. Recent developments in the mag- 










netics and solid state fields have made available a variety of circuits having 





the reliability characteristic of static devices and able to furnish constant ref- 
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ANDARD CELL stood alone ber of today's feedback systems, a voltage standard is 
to. e: r balance point. 
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The Gage Publishing Company * 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





magazine penetrates the 


COMPUTERS and BUSINESS MACHINES* 


Lames of electronic “brains” are smart, 
analytical, disciplined in their thinking 
and in their reading. 


To merit the attention of these well-informed 
engineers a business magazine must be thorough, 
penetrating, always a step ahead in ferreting out 
technical developments of real significance and 
practical application. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING meets this 
challenge... month in and month out. It counts 
among its most earnest readers those engaged 
in the design and development of computers and 
business machines. 


Proof? A veritable flood of reader requests for 
file reprint copies of the articles shown opposite 
... requests prompted solely by the published 
articles themselves. But it’s not so much the 
amount of response as the stature of the men 
who personally send in these requests. They are 
high level engineers representing companies in 
the forefront of electrical/electronic progress! 

These articles are typical of the depth-treat- 
ment features ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


... the magazine of design engineering 





for the total field of 
electrically operated products 


i 























provides for its readers in all segments of the 
Original Equipment Market —a readership that 
is concentrated at the design engineering level, 
and which takes in all manufacturers of all types 
of electrically operated machines, appliances and 
equipment. 


For the whole picture, see ELEcTricaL MaAn- 
UFACTURING’s latest quarterly Editorial Evalua- 
tion Report. It spells out the significance of each 
feature article in terms of the Standard Indus- 
trial Classifications. We'll be glad to send you 
a copy on request. 


* * * 


*g.1.C. #3571 


Computing Machines and Cash Registers— desig- 
nated as Industry Number 3571 in the Standard 
Industrial Classifications —are made in 174 plants. 
1,418 monthly copies of ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING provide penetrating, personalized coverage 
of this important segment of the Original Equip- 
ment Market at the design engineering level. S.1.C. 
#3571 is only one of the 86 industry groups simi- 
larly served by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


Electrical 
Vianufacturing 


DESIGN ENGINEERING 
of electrically energized machines, 
appliances and equipment 








‘STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING BUILDS SALES 
wird @P) PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


FROM AN INTERVIEW: Glenn H. Stephenson, Manager of Sales Promotion, 
Steel Strapping Division, The Stanley Works - 
tells you of his company’s experience. 







“THE RIGHT INFORMATION 
AND PICTURES REACH 
US PROMPTLY” 





ns ETTING case histories that have the right information and pictures, and 
then integrating this material effectively in a co-ordinated selling program, 
takes a lot of concentrated work. Going after the information and pictures our- 
selves would be extremely troublesome, and certainly very uneconomical. 

“So we are delighted to find that the U. P. Commercial Photography Divi- 
sion can relieve us of the burden of getting the material. U. P. Pictorial Re- 
search reports reach us promptly, with all the information and photos we need. 
And no customer complaints, either. What we pay for U. P. Pictorial Research 
is small when spread over the various uses we make of the material. Best of 
all, we are building a bank of information on steel strapping that would be 
virtually impossible to assemble in any other way. 














“CASE HISTORIES 
ARE VITAL TO OUR 
SALES PROGRAM” 






says John C, McecGunnigal, Sales Manager, 
“For a long time our selling efforts have been based on the concept that steel strap- 
ping is a cost-cutting tool for industry. During the past year we have been using case 
histories as the backbone of our advertising, promotion, and sales aids to demonstrate 
this concept in our sales efforts. This approach is paying off handsomely” 









saan sir sho des sh vm s,s a anil ani aa wee ene ne neon e ny 
Harlow M. Church, Director M-2 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York 





You, Too . . . can enjoy the benefits of U. P. Pic- 
torial Research as a dependable way to get case his- 
tories to use in advertising and promotion. Just fill 
out the handy coupon for complete information about 
this or any of the other economical services of the Com- 
mercial Photography Division of the United Press. 










Please send me complete information, including costs, about the services 
checked: 


[] Pictorial Research Reports (] Location and publicity photography 
[] Photographic assignments (] Stock photographs 
(] Advertising and studio photography 


U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 
is a documented word-and-picture re- 
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port of your product or service as it is Nem0 
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sis COVER: 


a 50% increase in 


B 


advertising readership by design engineers 


A sweeping new increase in service to readers is 


boosting advertising readership 


in MACHINE DESIGN to record highs 


MACHINE DESIGN changed its publication 
schedule from 12 to 26 issues per year in 1956. The 
reason: to serve readers better, give them more to 


read, give them a wider variety of information. 


Now, after almost a full year of per- 
formance records on the new schedule, 
MACHINE DESIGN reports: 


The change in publishing schedule was a big step 
forward. It boosted readership higher than ever. 


But to MACHINE DESIGN’s editors, the new 
schedule is only a foundation on which to build 
more and more readership with more and better 


service to readers. 


Advertisers in MACHINE DESIGN are in line 


for still more benefits. 


You can always look to MACHINE DESIG 
o 


ood 








STARCH: 50% Higher 


STARCH “Read Most” scores for 
advertisements average 50 per 
cent higher than last year. “Noted” 
scores are up 30 per cent. 


AD-GAGE: 55% Higher 


INTEREST in the average full page 
black and white ad—measured by 
MACHINE DESIGN’s own AD- 
GAGE method — is 55 per cent 
higher than the average in 1955! 


INQUIRIES: Up 153% 


Reader response, in the form of 
requests for helpful literature, re- 
quests for information about new 
parts and materials, and inquiries 
stimulated by advertising, has in- 
creased 153 per cent. 


for outstanding readership 


publication 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohfo 








Look where the railroads are going in '97! 


Great Northern’s underway with a $28 million work 
program in °57...the New Haven’s just added 50 new 
Diesels ...Seaboard Air Line has 2,400 freight cars on 
order (for $19.7 million). ..Western Pacific’s putting $5.2 
million in new track and structures...Class I roads are 
building and buying all over! 


Yes, look! This re-vigored industry's out to boost freight 
traffic 40 to 50%, get more passenger business by 1965 
...and they’re spending $4.5 billion this year to get roll- 
ing. They’re going places all right! But the big question is 
... how can you ride with the opportunity? 


It’s easy! Just take your equipment, materials and services 


to the men who run the railroads...in RAILWAY AGE! 
For here in the market’s only newsweekly is the one dom- 
inant place to sell all levels of RR management. . . the 
men who can make or break your business with the 
nation’s Number | transport system. 


No railroad business paper can touch the editorial and 
advertising advantages of RAILWAY AGE...90% of major 
articles are either firsts or exclusives...it carries twice 
the editorial pages, a quarter more advertising volume 
than the second magazine...it’s the field’s only news- 
weekly... the only horizontal RR book with paid-audited 
circulation. Want your sales to go and grow with the 
railroads? Then get going... with RaiLway AGE! 


Talk business to railroad management in... RATLWAY AGE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 


The Industry's Only Newsweekly 
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THIS Is MODERN CKAGING...10 other single 


force has had such vital influence on new packaging techniques 
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A BRESKIN PUBLICATION... ABC/ABP 


as is MODERN PLASTICS, the magazine of plastics 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








SINESS PUBLISHERS 





@ First place bronze plaques (15) and framed certifi- 
cates of merit (30) are offered in three broad groups 
of business paper publishing: Group A . . . industrial; 
Group B . . . merchandising, trade and ie Group 
C ... class, institutional and professional. 


45 AWARDS TOR @ Winning entries will be named by three panels of 


judges, carefully selected for their knowledge of the 
field served by each group of business papers. Each en- 


BEST EDITORIAL try is examined by the judges of its group. 


@ Editors and publishers may enter published mate- 
rial from issues dated January, 1956, through Decem- 

WORKS or 1956 ber, 1956: This competition is open to all editors of 
business papers published in the U.S. or Canada. The 
competition is not open to editors of internal or ex- 
ternal company publications. Foreign language pub- 
lications are not eligible. 


@ Deadline: March 22, 1957. SEND ENTRIES TO: 
Contest Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


For the best series of related articles on one theme. 
The articles must appear in two or more issues. 


seca 


2 For the best single article or editorial serving the 
publication’s field. Judges will consider either tech- 
nical or general articles, editorials, news, and pres- 
entation of technical or product information. 


YOUR EMTRIE® ARE 3 For the best single issue, special issue or annual 


issue devoted principally to a single subject or 
central theme. Independent directories, or one- 


INVITED ame time publications are not eligible. 


4 For the best graphic presentation appropriate to 
the publication’s function. Individual articles or 
& CLASSIFICATIONS complete’ issues will be judged on design, format, 
typography or treatment of illustrative drawings 
or photographs. 


5 For the best original publication, market or tech- 
nical research published in a regular issue. Re- 
search must be initiated by and financed by the 
publication. 


Remember . . . your entry will be judged in compe- 
‘tition with other publications in your own field. - 
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SHOW THIS AD 
ece TO YOUR EDITORS 


Now is the time to prepare your entry 
for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


19th Annual Business Paper Editorial 
Achievement Competition and Awards 





Ios easy to enter because the competition covers material 
published last year. You've already done the big part of 


the job. All you need do now, is to organize and enter 





material which you have already published. 





This is your chance to dramatize the importance of 


‘ 

’ 
q 
ia 


high quality editorial content to both advertisers and 


agencies. 


You can enter your best editorial material in any or all 
PAC OM OUCTED ® 

NDUSTRIA * * Fs > 

ARE TIN of the five classifications listed on the opposite page. 





Handsome first place plaques will be 
awarded to editors for 1956 excellence. 


ENTRY BLANK IMMEDIATELY 


To: Merle Kingman, Managing Editor 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, II. 


Please send us . . . entry blanks (one for each entry) for the 19th 
Annual Business Paper Editorial Achievement Competition, Our 
publication should be classified in the following group: 

A. Industrial 

B. Merchandising, Trade and Export 


[| C. Class, Institutional, Professional 


Editor 
Publication 
Address 


City 








To design it from 
the ground up 

takes 14 kinds of 
Mechanical Engineering . 






Supersonic ramjet Kinematics, metallurgy, aerodynamics, thermodynamics... 
these are some of the 14 fields of technology in mechanical engineering 
essential to successful flight of this supersonic test vehicle. 


These same highly technical skills are also employed broadly, along 
with 28 others, in the design and development of most of our 
industrial production... because it takes. mechanical engineers to 
visualize complex mechanical design requirements, then 

translate them into specifications. 


This is why the 40,000 mechanical engineers who read 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING are basic for industrial advertisers. 

In no other publication can you cultivate so many mechanical engineers so 
influential in the process, product and Original Equipment Markets. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


oe Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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Monday, October 15, 1956 


Rocket Delivery Shown 
To Yuma Meet Spectators 


HIGH VOLTAGE 


New Sofety Device 


cna 
Gets First Text Visitors 
~ * § .ARG OMETGENT 


rend poets 24 ree 
A t i 
REPORT Teicaremarrs 


Service . . 


Mishap Dogs Col. 
Wilmot ot 30,000 
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Ulcers, too 














By Ted Sanchagrin 


= It takes real devotion to the 
cause of customer relations to bring 
out a special daily newspaper cov- 
ering one event. But that’s what the 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Deer Park, N. Y., has done. 

The customer, in this case, is the 
U. S. Air Force. The event is the 
Air Force’s annual fighter weapons 
meet, at which various Air Force 
units competitively fire the latest 
fighter weapons. 

The newspaper is called the 
“Daily Report.” Normally, it’s the 


“Fairchilder,’ a weekly company 
publication, edited by company 
public relations director Lou Davis. 
But each fall Mr. Davis and his pr 
staff move out to Nellis Air Force 
Base near Las Vegas, Nev., and 
Vincent AFB near Yuma, Ariz., to 
cover the seven-day meet with the 
“Daily Report.” 

The “Report” is something of an 
ulcer-producer, Mr. Davis admits, 
but worth it. The paper was started 
three years ago. One reason was 
that the press had said there was no 
news at the weapons meet. Mr. 
Davis believed there was plenty, 


“Report’s’’ only company promotion is box (lower 
right) saying Fairchild publishes paper as a “service toward 
greater understanding of peacetime military aviation.” 


Daily paper builds 
good will 
for Fairchild 


Once a year, for one week, the pr staff at Fairchild 
Engine dashes about the western states in frenzied 
activity. This is the week of the ‘Daily Report,’ an 
unusual public and customer relations activity. 


Here’s what it’s all about. 


but it had to be dug out. As execu- 
tive editor of the “Report,” he set 
out to prove his beliefs. 


One day to Alaska . . Once the 
meet starts, more than 5,000 copies 
of the four-page “Report” are 
printed daily in what is ordinarily a 
Las Vegas job printing house, Bon- 
anza Printing Co. 

Air mail copies go to all Air 
Force commands and bases in 
Europe and the Far East, Alaska, 
Greenland and other far flung 
bases. Total mailings in this cate- 
gory amount to about 1,000. Mr. 
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Corporation Announces $90-Million 
In New Plane, Engine, Parts Orders 


FED GETS ORDERS FOR NEW ENGINE DESIGN 





Fairchild FT-101 To Power 
Firebee 







SOAME DAY 1 WAY 














Parent paper . . Company weekly keeps 


“‘Report’’ staff busy 51 weeks of year 


Davis told IM he heard of two cases 
where the paper arrived in Alaska 
within 24 hours after the close of 
the previous day’s firings. 

About 800 copies are delivered by 
messengers, who pick up the pack- 
ets at New York International Air- 
port, Idlewild, N.Y., and at the Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D.C. 
New York deliveries are made to 
industry and press, plus eastern 
mailings which go to outlying areas 
such as Long Island and New Eng- 
land. 

In Washington, the messenger 
goes directly to the Pentagon, 
where the reports are distributed 
to Air Force, Navy and Defense 
Department officials, plus a limited 
distribution to the Washington 
press. 

In addition, base deliveries at Las 
Vegas and Yuma amount to 2,000. 
Air deliveries from Las Vegas to 
Yuma total 2,000, and more than 
1,200 of these are mailed daily by 
the Air Defense Command. 


Tight deadline . . At Yuma there 
is a ready audience for the reports. 
Papers, flown to Yuma, normally 
are received there about 9 p.m., 
allowing for an hour’s difference 
in time. The ready audience there 
comes from the base or from motels 
near the field. 

Copy deadline daily is 1:30 p.m., 
the presses roll at 3 p.m., and by 5 
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p.m. all packets are ready for the 
Western Airlines shuttle to Los 
Angeles, where the Washington and 
New York packets are _ placed 
aboard non-stop Mercury Flagships, 


which leave Los Angeles around 
9 p.m. 
How is the actual production 


handled? Copy and photos are 
shuttled from Yuma to Las Vegas 
by aircraft, sometimes by jets and 
supersonic fighters. One copy de- 
livery was made in F-100 jets by 
the Thunderbirds, Air Force preci- 
sion flying team — probably the 


first supersonic press messenger 
service. 
Cuts often are made within 30 to 


40 minutes of Plastic 
engravings are used almost entirely. 


press time. 


Zine engravings require 12 hours or 
more, but The Las Vegas Sun pro- 
vides the Fairchild Scan-A-Graver 
service. 

Other communications include 
TWX and the telephone. But leg- 
work takes care of much informa- 
tion gathering. Mr. Davis, as editor, 
was able to roam between Las 
Vegas and Yuma, spending much 
of his time aboard aircraft, with 
the aid of his Nellis and Vincent 
staffs. 

Yuma is nearly 300 miles south of 
Las Vegas. Parts of his Vegas beat 
included Indian Springs, 50 miles 
north of Vegas, Porkchop Flats 
which is about the same distance, 
and Nellis, which is about 10 miles 
from Vegas. 

He is assisted by Ralph Platt, edi- 
tor, and Jack Robinson, Yuma edi- 
tor. In addition, Edward Oncken, 
managing editor of The Las Vegas 
Sun, works with him as production 
editor, and Thomas Sullivan, Fair- 
child engineer and manager of the 
West Coast office, serves as circu- 
lation manager and statistician. 

At Nellis he has four members of 
the military assigned to the staff— 
two airmen, one lieutenant, and one 
major, the latter as technical ad- 
viser — and at Vincent he has two 
airmen and one officer assigned to 
the staff. 


A percentage of ‘boo-boos’ . . 
Firing at Yuma usually is com- 
pleted at 1 p.m. Mountain Time, 
which gives a cushion at Las Vegas 
by having the finals at 12 Noon 


Pacific Time. Las Vegas firing con- 
tinues into the afternoon, so that 
all summaries are cut off at 1 or 
1:30 p.m. each day. 

The “Report” Mr. Davis said, has 
the usual percentage of “boo-boos.” 
However, considering everything, 
the average was lower than a nor- 
mal daily newspaper. 

He found that while the news is 
there, it has to be dug out—labo- 
riously. Leads and news don’t come 
easily. 

And just about the time the staff 
and job printer get the routine 
down pat and it becomes easier to 
do, the through. This 


happens every year. 


project is 


The rewards .. Mr. Davis finds, 
however, that being a daily news- 
paperman once a year for seven 
days helps his public relations 
perspective, keeping him conscious 
of the newspaperman’s problems 
and point of view. 

“You find out how company pub- 
lic relations show from the other 
side of the fence,” he said. “In 
many cases it’s most revealing.” 

The “Daily Report” costs around 
$7,000, but Fairchild finds reader 
interest more than justifies all the 
money, labor and worry which go 
into this project each year. * 
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Roto section . . ‘Rex World,” external pub 
Milwaukee, uses 





lication of Chain Belt Co., 
newspaper roto section technique with in- 
teresting photos (in familiar sepia tones) 


f applications of its products. 












By day.. 
as sales aid to sign company salesmen. 


Viewer 


Miniature replica of animated, lighted sign serves 


By night 
flashed by timer. 


Miniature animated 
signs are sales aid 


The time-honored solution to the problem of demonstrating 


a giant product to prospective customers: small replicas 


= The old saw about necessity 
mothering invention was never bet- 
ter proved than by a sign company’s 
recent solution to an urgent mar- 
keting problem. 

Neon Products, Lima, O., is the 
company. Its problem centered 
around the rough-sketch stage of 
“Signarama,” a new plastic-fluores- 
cent dealer sign that features ani- 
mated color copy. 

With steady-burning plastic signs 
this stage of the sale was easy. 
After the artists and engineers had 
completed their work, the sales reps 
showed a sketch to the prospect and 
said, “Here’s how your sign will 
look—exactly alike by day and 
night.” 

It was obvious from the start that 
color sketches could not do justice 
to Signarama because they don’t 
have animation. The new sign’s im- 
pact depends on “color occlusion,” 
including use of hidden colored 
fluorescent lamps, to make still 
different colors come and go. 

Neon Products sales representa- 
tives know the best way to clinch an 


order is to show the prospect ex- 
actly how his finished signs will 
look. With Signarama this seemed 
almost impossible, because each 
order is custom-designed; unlike 
any other existing signs. 

Neon’s problem was how to equip 
each field man with a device for 
presenting proposals in both action 
and color. 

The solution was a small metal 
built with 
lamps inside. These were hooked to 
a timer that can flash them in any 
desired sequence, just as the larger 
Signarama does. 

Color sketches of sign proposals 
were prepared and photographed on 
acetate positives. These, when laid 
on the viewing box, become the 


viewing box, colored 


sign faces. 

Neon’s salesmen now 
effective tool. They 
viewer on the prospect’s desk and 
plug it in the nearest electrical out- 
let. The acetate reproduction is 
positioned, the timer set in motion, 
and the client sees his sign in full 
animated color sequences. 


have an 


place their 


«Viewing box contains colored lamps which are 


. Sign company’s salesmen set 


Set up . 
plate in box on client’s desk. 


Color films . . Photos of sign proposals 


are also shown by viewer 


Some of these clients have used 
the viewing boxes as an effective 
their distributor 
salesmen call on local dealers to get 


sales tool when 
new Signaramas installed. In these 
instances miniature plastic repro- 
ductions, formed and colored exact- 
ly like the large signs, are placed 
on the viewer. * 
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How the one-man ad 
department can grow 


Whether you are a one-man advertising department or a platoon 


of busy admen, you need clear-cut functions and goals. 


Success with them depends on how you organize. 


By M. E. Ziegenhagen* 
Manager, Advertising & Sales Promotior 
Worthinat 


tr ar T 
marrison, N 


= Phrases like “integrated 
keting” and the “marketing 
cept” are all the rage in industrial 
advertising circles today. But why 
have these concepts not been put 
to work in more companies? 


mar- 
con- 


*Adapted from a talk 1 meeting 
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I believe the two main reasons 


are these: 


1. Lack of sound organization and 
management makes a big immediate 
gap between the average industrial 
advertiser and his opportunities for 
integration with marketing. 


2. Many able ad managers could 
close this big gap (and spark the 
marketing their 
companies) if they put to 
work the sound principles of organ- 


new concepts in 


would 








ization that we can see being used 
successfully all about us. 

That brings to mind the old re- 
mark, “It’s easy to know what to 


do in the ultimate. What I want 
to know is what do I do next.” 

To try to answer that, I have 
some suggestions in the form of 
three basic guide rules for bridging 
the organizational gap between in- 
dustrial advertising and marketing 
integration. 


Guide rule no. 1 . . Write down— 
realistically—what the function of 
advertising should be in your com- 
pany—what it can do for manage- 
ment. 

If you are aiming for greater in- 
tegration with marketing, outline 
what you and your department 


should be doing. 


Guide rule no. 2 .. Set up clear- 
cut group aims for your department. 
Let’s suppose you decide that 
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your next step is to 

tive in getting your sales depart- 
ment or operating divisions to pre- 
pare a sound marketing plan instead 
of just an advertising plan. Suppose 
you and your agency partners want 
to earn the right to participate in 
shaping that marketing plan. 

Maybe you decide that, so far, 
you and your agency have not 
earned that right because you have 
concentrated too much on creating 
and producing individual items “to 
order”—individual ads and promo- 
tional pieces—and that you have 
not made adequate contact with the 
over-all marketing picture. 

You need a sound plan to give 
you that contact and you need to 
make it clear enough to your key 
men so that they apply it on a 
workaday basis. There is no end of 
ways to do this. To cite one, suppose 
you set up a four-step concept for 
total integration of all major pro- 
grams with marketing. 

The first step might be the indi- 


The 
complete, well-roun 
in which your men take the initia- 
tive in making sure that all your 
promotional pieces are coordinated 
and timed with all necessary “non- 
advertising” needs, such as _ price- 
and-data material, sales training, 
field sales meetings and the like. 

The third step could be sparking 
the actual use of the complete pro- 
gram on the sales front—and mak- 
ing sure it is all hung on a “hook” 
that rings a bell with the average 
salesman. 


Guide rule no. 3... Make sure you 
have the basic organization structure 
that is best for doing the job you 
see ahead—and best for developing 
your men. Here is where industrial 
ad managers should make more use 
of organizational principles that 
work succesfully all around them. 

Let’s pinpoint a few of those prin- 
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Advertising 
Manager 
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Exhibits 


SMALL STAFF WITHOUT 
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MANAGER 
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Assistant 
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—and dev 
make their responsibility 
thority clear-cut. This is an old one, 
but there are big areas in advertis- 
ing where we can apply it to boost 
both creativity and output. 
>» Whenever practical, group those 
activities that are kindred in terms 
of product and/or market. 
>» A manager who wants time to 
plan and to manage can get it if he 
is free and able to integrate, dele- 
gate and motivate. 

Now here is how to apply these 
principles in several general adver- 
tising situations. 


One-man department .. You 
might think the organization prob- 
lems of the one-man department 
are simple. But at best, we can only 
say they are well-defined—but 
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often critical. It is critically impor- 
tant that the ad manager and his 
management come to a clear under- 
standing of his advertising function. 
If he doesn’t, he runs the risk of be- 
coming the catch-all for all loose 
ends involving paper and printing, 
and all general projects requiring 
ideas. His free-wheeling usefulness 
often defeats his company’s adver- 
tising aims. 

If he is able to get this function 
defined—if he controls his workload 
and gets manpower to match it as it 
grows—his chances for a well- 
rounded promotional job (and for 
marketing penetration) are often 
better than those of the manager of 
much larger, complex departments. 


Growing department .. Now, 
suppose our one-man department 
gets that green light to add an as- 
sistant or two. Will it grow wisely— 
or like Topsy? Now—before he 
hires the assistants—is the time for 
the ad manager to decide what 
basic type of organization looks best 
for the future—and for developing 
the men he is to hire. 

Quite often, he decides to free 
himself of routine mechanics by go- 
ing to a simple functional type of 
organization used by many equip- 
ment manufacturers in the medium 
and small budget class. 

Is he wise? He may or may not 
be. Let’s see if the organizational 
principles we just listed would help 
him decide: 

He can certainly make their func- 
tional responsibility and authority 
clear-cut. They can develop in their 
specialties, and get job satisfaction. 
But are any of them apt to develop 
in their job far enough to take over 
his own job if necessary? That 
question might well cause him—and 
his management—to pause and re- 
consider. 

He himself must continue to carry 
most of the contact job with sales, 
and penetrate for the product- 
market facts of life. If these func- 
tions promise to remain relatively 
simple—if the coordination of 
multi-media programs is not heavy, 
if he can turn over a big part of 
such co-ordination to his agency— 
then he may well remain happy 
with his decision. 

But he must live with the fact 
that a relatively light load of de- 
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tailed program co-ordination can 
swallow up the time of any one 
man, and take with it his freedom 
to plan and manage. 


Super-functional . . If he remains 
happy with his choice the ad man- 
ager may—as his budget grows 
even extend his organization into a 
highly functionalized department 
which provides a high degree of 
specialized competence within his 
organization and appears to meet 
the specialized needs of many com- 
panies. 

We might safely assume, however, 
that simply administering the var- 
ious functional units could take a 
large part of the time of the man- 
ager and his assistant. It is perhaps 
safe to say, too, that the additional 
weight of coordinating the prepa- 
ration and production of several 
multi-media programs at the same 
time, might easily take all the time 
they need to plan and manage. By 
all odds, it seems that administer- 
ing, coordinating and managing 
would call for a rare degree of 
managerial competence and bound- 
less energy. 


Jacks of all trades . . Now, let’s 
suppose that our one-man depart- 
ment had gone in another direction 
—to the familiar small staff without 
clearly differentiated functions. 

He might logically go to this—in- 
stead of the simple functional type 
—if the pressure of his increasing 
workload had stretched thin his 
ability to contact his sales peo- 
ple and get product and market 
facts; if he wanted a couple of han- 
dy men to pick up any ball in any 
area. 

Is this sound? Again, the manager 
himself is in the best position to tell 

-if he conscientiously checks his 
future needs with the organization 
principles most vital to him. Again, 
let’s try out our three organization 
principles on his set-up. 

In working with his general 
assistants, he can make re- 
sponsibility and authority clear- 
cut on aé per-item or a_per- 
program basis. He might, however, 
motivate them more effectively, if 
he could have each one work in a 
well-defined area based on product 
or end-user. Each of them could 
then feel that he had a more-or-less 


separate show to run. 

In checking our principles again, 
we might agree that the manager 
has integrated the job with sales, 
and is free to delegate wisely. This, 
in turn, might well give him the 
time he needs to motivate and to 


plan for greater integration. 


For flexibility .. With still another 
organization—based on_ products, 
but with important functional ele- 
ments—the ad manager retains the 
advantages of the strictly product 
or end-user arrangement, but he 
changes his product set up as 
needed to meet new functional re- 
quirements. 

If his company is expanding ra- 
pidly, diversifying and/or decen- 
tralizing, the advertising manager 
and his top management should be 
particularly happy with the flexibil- 
ity that enables it to be easily 
molded to provide an increasing de- 
gree of flexibility. 

And if the product-market area 
covered by one account manager 
should be decentralized to the point 
where it has a completely separate, 
integrated sales department, then he 
can give the new division—on 24- 
hour notice—a smoothly-running, 
integrated advertising department, 
tied in on the principle of “central- 
ized policy and de-centralized op- 
eration.” 

Some product-type organizations 
do not offer as high a degree of 
functional specialization as do the 
functional types. For the manager 
aiming at marketing integration, 
however, it seems to have important 
advantages. 

From the standpoint of the sales 
department, it seems preferable to 
the functional type—perhaps be- 
cause the greater product-market 
penetration enables the advertising 
department to make decisions and 
co-ordinate steps that would other- 
wise fall on sales. 


Do-it-yourself . . I want to stress 
again that the job of picking the 
right organization—and shaping it 
up—is still strictly a “do-it-your- 
self” one. But I want to stress, also, 
that by working close to organiza- 
tional fundamentals you know are 
sound, following some such method 
as I have outlined, you cdn do it 
yourself. . 
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s The perennial problem of at- 
tracting more and better prospects 
to trade show exhibits was the tar- 
get as IM’s “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” caravan set up shop 
in Boston. The session was held 
December 7, 1956, in cooperation 
with the Eastern New England 
Chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn. 

The panel of seven came up with 
137 ideas in about 30 minutes, in- 
cluding both original ideas and 
those which had been observed at 
various trade shows by members 
of the panel. 


The problem . . “Our competitors 
are attracting the cream of the 
prospects with bars in their private 
suites during the industry’s annual 
trade show and convention while 
we're getting only curiosity-seekers 
at our regular exhibit. Our company 
president insists on no liquor or en- 


 -Barnstorming 
with 
Brainstorming 


hot prospects 


fo your 


an 
a exhi 
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A ‘‘Barnstorming with Brainstorming’’ panel comes up with 


137 ways to solve a common problem. Here are 80 of them. 


tertainment in our own suite. What 
can we do to stimulate visitor at- 
tendance at our booth — particu- 
larly from our strong prospects?” 


The panel. . Jordan D. Wood, ad- 
vertising manager, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., and 
president, Eastern New England 
Chapter, NIAA; William W. Wexler, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, and Wilmer G. Small, 
manager of shows and_ exhibits, 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. Waltham, 
Mass.; K. M. Peterson, advertising 
manager, Pneumatic Scale Corp., 
Quincy, Mass.; Clifford Stubbs, vice- 
chairman, Henry A. Louden Adver- 
tising Inc., Boston; Graydon C. 
Houghton, production technician, 
Jones & Lamson, and Dick Hodgson, 


executive editor, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 

From the 137 ideas developed by 
the brainstorming panel, IM editors 
have selected the following 80 which 
should provide a reservoir of idea- 
starters for anyone plagued by the 
problem of attracting more hot 
prospects to his trade show exhibit. 


1. Have a contest for salesmen, 
with a prize for the salesman who 
induces the greatest number of his 
customers to visit the exhibit. 

2. Have a customer contest with 
entries to be deposited at the booth. 
3. Make the prize a free return trip 
to his home, with the ticket to be 
picked up at the booth. 

4. Use direct mail to build interest 
in seeing our exhibit. 
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Boston brainstormers in action . . 


Members of the Eastern New England Chapter, 


NIAA, tackle the problem of attracting ‘‘hot prospects’’ to a trade show exhibit. 
Left to right: William W. Wexler, Graydon C. Houghton, stenographer Lorette Kein, 
K. M. Peterson, Clifford Stubbs, Jordan D. Wood, IM’s Dick Hodgson, Wilmer G. 


Small. 


5. Erect a sign opposite or near the 
exhibit hall telling about our ex- 
hibit. 

6. Pay off every taxi driver in the 
town who gets a customer to visit 
our booth. 

7. Arrange with the hotel to have 
a label inviting attendance at our 
booth attached to every key. 

8. Buy advertising space for mes- 
sages on hotel linens, etc. 

9. Deliver a free newspaper to each 
hotel room with a pitch on our ex- 
hibit. 

10. Why not make it a copy of a 
special edition of our house organ? 
11. Have the room service clerk 
mention our exhibit. 

12. Hire bellhops to wear a button 
on their lapels. 

13. Print company _ identification 
with invisible ink on wash cloths 
which are distributed to hotel 
rooms. 

14. Use those new  sponge-type 
wash cloths, with an exhibit plug 
imprinted on them. 

15. Arrange for the hotel to dis- 
tribute matches publicizing our ex- 
hibit. 

16. The same idea can be applied 
to napkins, swizzle sticks, etc. 

17. Distribute special stationery 
packets to all hotel rooms. 
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18. Give a list of key prospects to 
the hotel and have them paged. 
[Editor’s Note: The above exam- 
ples — 7-18 — show how one idea 
sparks another in a brainstorming 
session. All of these ideas were de- 
veloped during less than two min- 
utes. Actually, there were several 
others of a related nature. Some 
of these ideas, of course, are prob- 
ably impractical in themselves, but 
served a vital function in the brain- 
storming process by leading to more 
workable ideas. | 
19. Have salesmen write personal 
letters to their key customers ask- 
ing them to visit our exhibit. 
20. Contact key prospects through 
telephone calls. 
21. Have salesmen check the con- 
vention registration list and call all 
of their customers, inviting them to 
drop by the exhibit and offering 
some special service. 
22. Have hard-bound covers added 
to one of our regular catalogs or 
booklets and give them to key pros- 
pects. 
23. Personalize these at the exhibit 
with the prospect’s name. 
24. Set up a “contact” service to 
help customers and prospects locate 
friends. 
25. Offer a free sight-seeing tour 


for wives, with tickets to be picked 

up at our exhibit. 

26. Give free tickets 

sports events, etc. 

27. Give out postcards to send home 
with free postage. 

28. Make it souvenir booklets of 

the city where the show is held. 

29. Include a writing desk with 

supplies in the exhibit. 

30. Have our own postman cover 

the show and pick up anything to 

be mailed — with free postage. 

31. Set up a desk with a represen- 

tative of every major airline to con- 

firm reservations, offer information, 


to shows, 


etc. 

32. Offer free telephone service to 
call home. 

33. Offer to send free telegrams. 
34. Give visitors something to take 
home to the kids. 

35. Beat the “no liquor” edict with 
free coffee and doughnuts in the 
booth. 

36. Instead of liquor, set up a “bar” 
offering tomato juice, aspirin, etc. 
for “hangovers.” 

37. Why not a Coke dispenser with 
free Cokes? 

38. Bring in a couple of cows and 
give away free milk. 

39. Have air conditioning and 
sound-proofing in the booth — call 
it the “Rest Awhile Booth.” 

40. Offer free shoe shines. 

41. Have foot vibrators for tired 
feet while shoes are being shined. 
42. Put some pin ball games in the 
booth for entertainment. 

43. Work product features into the 
games. 
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44. Install an electronic oven at the 
booth, cook a pie in two seconds 
and give it away. 

45. Have an artist to do caricatures. 
46. Blackstone, the magician, might 
be available . . or a fortune teller. 
47. Have a symposium at the booth, 
with a good authority on common 
problems. 

48. Why not suggest five or six 
problems and give an award at the 
booth for the best solutions? 

49. Have a well-known news com- 
mentator give his news program 
from the booth. 

50. Set up a news “ticker” at the 
booth. Call it “News Booth.” 

51. Arrange for up-to-date weather 
reports from the local airport. 

52. Get them from airports around 
the country. 

53. Use that idea of sending out 
one cuff link to key prospects and 
make them pick up the mate at the 
show exhibit. 

54. Put your own doorman at the 
show entrance, directing people to 
your booth. 

55. Have your salesmen meet cus- 
tomers at the entrance gates with 
enough electric cars to carry them 
to your booth. 

56. Have a moving sidewalk. 

57. Put your salesmen on roller 
skates. 

58. Pay a little extra to get the 
booth right near the door. 

59. Have a “do-it-yourself” feature 
at the booth where the customer 
can install or work on parts him- 
self. Provide them with gloves and 
whatever they need for the work. 
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60. Let them keep the gloves when 
they leave. 

61. Have a give-away screwdriver 
which they can keep when they 
leave the booth. 

62. Staff the booth with giants so 
they can be seen from the floor. 
63. For a miniature product, staff 
the booth with midgets. 

64. Tie-in with allied manufactur- 
ers when they have some equip- 
ment that utilizes your components 
— or where you use their com- 
ponents in your products. Get them 
to help direct traffic to your booth. 
65. Paint your products with day- 
light fluorescent paint and get other 
exhibitors to let you use similar 
paint when your components are 
used in their products. 

66. Build a wall around your booth 
and make customers climb stairs to 
get into it. 

67. Put peep holes in the wall (for 
“sidewalk superintendents”). 

68. Provide a place with chairs and 
dim lights where customers can get 
away from the crowd. 

69. Show a movie. 

70. Provide earphones to cut down 
on the amount of sound. 

71. Uniform your personnel so that 
there will be no confusion about 
whom to see for information. 

72. Put them in colored jackets. 
73. Why not work clothes? 

74. Identify all company automo- 
biles and have them tour the area 
around the exhibition hall. 

75. Use them to offer free transpor- 
tation for visitors. 

76. Arrange a multi-piece direct 
mail campaign with the final piece 
available at the trade show exhibit 
(similar to Allis-Chalmers’ minia- 
ture motor mailing described on 
page 40, Aug. 56 IM). 

77. Have an “Inquiring Photog- 
rapher” moving around the exhibit 
floor taking pictures. Visitors would 
have to come to exhibit to get prints 
of their pictures. 

78. Install closed circuit television 
in the exhibit hall, with cameras in 
our booth. 

79. Drop confetti over the conven- 
tion hall, with a plug for our booth 
printed on it. 

80. Have a projector in our booth 
which projects pictures on a screen 
mounted on the ceiling of the ex- 
hibit hall, where it can be seen from 
anywhere on the floor. * 


Another chance 
to win a 


transistor radio 


Have you come up with a suc- 
cessful solution to the problem of 
attracting more and better pros- 
pects to one of your trade show ex- 
hibits? If so, you’re invited to par- 
ticipate in our second “Barnstorm- 
ing with Brainstorming” contest. 

As in our first contest, which 
closed on February 1, the prize for 
the best idea will be a Raytheon 
transistor radio — a highly port- 
able little entertainment-maker 
which weighs just 22 ounces, but 


provides distortion-free volume 


you’d expect from a big set. 
Here’s all you have to do: 


@ Tell us about any ideas you've 
actually used to draw “hot pros- 
pects” to a trade show exhibit, 


@ Send us a picture or other il- 
lustrative material if possible. 
CWhile we'll judge the entries only 
on the basis of the written deserip- 
tions,. illustrations will be most 
helpful in aiding IM to best pre- 
sent your brainstorm to our read- 
ers.) If you want your material 
returned, be sure to tell us so. 


@ Send this material to: Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, IUl., on or before 
April 1, 1957. 


@ No complicated rules. IM’s edi- 
tors will review all entries and send 
the radio to the person sending in 
the one which is considered most 
outstanding. The winner will be 
announced in the May issue of 
Industrial Marketing along with 
the presentation of a collection of 


the hest ideas submitted. 
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By Russell M. Sanderson 
Smith, Barney & C 


New York 


= There should be no need for any- 
one to have to develop a rationale 
for advertising. Advertising has be- 
come so much an accepted part of 
our business life that it seems un- 
realistic to have to defend it. But 
this seems only true of product ad- 
vertising. Corporate advertising, the 
advertising of a company for itself, 
is not done very much and often is 
not done very well. 

This seems extremely surprising 
because corporations are for sale, or 
at least parts of them called shares 
or stock are for sale. Like anything 
else bought and sold, acceptance or 
the lack of it by prospective buyers 
determines the price. Certainly it is 
a truism that anything you have for 
sale ought generally to be sold at 
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Tell them what your company is doing 















2. Tell them how well you are doing it 


How to advertise 





Every corporation sooner or later finds itself in need 


of capital. Yours can be snagged on the words, ‘I don’t 


want that security—never heard of the company.’ 


the highest possible price. Advertis- 
ing, everyone says, contributes to 
the sucessful sale of products and 
services. If we believe that, then let 
us think about it as applying to cor- 
porations. 

There has not been a great deal of 
research done on the direct value of 
advertising to the prices of stocks or 
bonds. Business Week a few years 
back did do a survey 
They found that investors were in- 
fluenced in their buying by their 
knowledge of the company. 
® 88% said this was the major fac- 
tor. 

e 50% of the investors questioned 
said they depended heavily on the 
advice of financial people, people in 


on investors. 


the securities business. 
e 92% of the responses in the finan- 
cial community said they were fa- 
vorably influenced by corporate ad- 
vertising. 

Thus you can see the favorable 
reactions of this cause and effect 


process. 






Helps to be known. . People buy 
the stocks of companies they know 
about. Financial advisors advise 
people to buy the kinds of stocks 
they know about. People who are 
influential in creating opinions or 
persuading others are overwhelm- 
ingly favorably influenced by cor- 
porate advertising. 
Everyone in our business has 
frequently heard investors say, “I 
don’t want that security. I never 
heard of the company.” It is often 
repeated by salesmen. They all 
agree that it is easier to sell securi- 
ties that have a good name. Of 
course, well known securities sell 
best. You find this same influence 
on managers of institutional port- 
folios. Consciously or unconsciously 
they are always concerned with the 
“look” of their portfolios. They 


know that their investments are un- 
der scrutiny by critical people. They 
know that the securities of compan- 
ies that are well known are those 
which will invite the least criticism. 


3. Tell them what you are going to do 





a corporation 


I can recall several years ago our 
having a customer purchase a high- 
priced bank stock during a special 
offering and being fairly serious 
when he said, “I think that name 
will look good in my estate.” It was 
the “name” that clinched the sale. 
We must not overlook a basic hu- 
man factor called pride of owner- 
ship. A good many people get satis- 
faction in telling others about their 
investments. When they do _ that 

**they like to parade recognizable 
names and reflect the glory. 

Recognizable security names 
sometimes result from product ad- 
vertising. Helpful as it can be, how- 
ever, it is corporate advertising that 
focuses on the company itself and 
affects the acceptance of its securi- 
ties. 

I should point out here that when 
I say “advertising,” I’m thinking of 
the dictionary definition, “to give 
notice to; to inform or apprise; to 
notify or make known, etc.” What 
means and what media you use to 


accomplish this notifying, this in- 
forming, is something which can 
best be determined in terms of your 
budget, your personal idiosyncra- 
sies, the kinds of people you want 
to appeal to. 


When money’s needed. . Earlier 
this year Keith Funston, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
spoke to the Sales Executives Club. 
I think a portion of his talk is par- 
ticularly applicable here. 


“It is an old axiom, but true, that before 
your sales force can move goods out, your 
companies need capital to produce those 
yoods. . . For this you need more plants 
and tools, more trained personnel and 
more ingenuity. The best and soundest 
way all this can be provided is through 
the harnessing of additional creative capi 
tal. And we have reached a point in our 
development where people will, in their 
own self-interest, have to venture many of 
the billions that will be required. ... 

“The day may come when little-known 
corporations must move to raise growth 


















































4. Tell them what’s good about it 


money by selling stock. Then there will be 
a hard truth that will have to be reckoned 
the ability t 
though 


captalized for more than a token 


with: it is that good will 
identify the corporate entity 
rarely 


sum, is among a business’ most valuable 


assets. Investors recognize this. It explains, 
in our own market place, why shares of 
lesser-known companies so often sell for 
less in terms of price as a multiple 
earnings than the stocks of more ag 
jressive advertisers and sellers. 


To whom do you advertise? The 
New York Stock Exchange recent- 
ly made a census of stockholders 
and came up with the figure of 
about 9,000,000. These are the 
people who own securities and may 
be expected to be interested in any 
information they can get about 
companies that shares. Of 
course there are a great many more 
who don’t own stocks but probably 
have enough money so that they 
could. 

Within the financial industry we 
have the counselors, 


issue 


investment 
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security brokers and dealers and 
their sales organizations. You have 
the commercial banks with their 
trust departments and the trust 
companies. All of these provide the 
audience to be told about a corpo- 
ration’s life. I think it safe to say 
that all of these people read and 
listen, that the amount of reading 
and listening they do will of course 
depend on how interesting it is. I 
think it makes small difference 
whether it is in the news columns 
or in the advertising columns as 
long as it is interesting. 


Takes more than ads. . Here I 
should insert a word of caution. I 
do not mean to say that advertising 
is a kind of stock price magic. It 
does not mean that advertising will 
successfully “sell” the securities of 
a company if these securities aren’t 
good. Just like any product, the best 
advertising in the world will not 
long sustain its market if it isn’t 
a good one. A good company like a 
good product is needed to make 
corporate advertising truly effective. 
I'm sure that if everything else is 
equal, a company whose corporate 
life is well and favorably known 
will command a better market price 
for its shares than a company that 
does not have these benefits. Quot- 
ing again from Keith Funston: 


There are voices in management that 
urgque, ‘I am making and selling a 
product. I am not selling shares of stock.’ 
But increasingly, they are being answered 
by men of management who realize it is 


no longer possible to separate the world 

sales, with its emphasis on product, 
from the world of finance, with its empha- 
is on shareowners and the need for crea- 


ties “arnita) *’ 
ive capital 


It is particularly true with new 
issues of securities that advertising, 
or shall we call it knowledge of the 
issuing company, has its greatest 
usefulness. New issues are priced 
just like other merchandise. Their 
intrinsic value plus that intangible 
which you might call glamour, rep- 
utation, charm, attractiveness or 
what-have-you establishes the val- 
ue, the price. If these characteris- 
tics have been created by a suc- 
cessful program of advertising, it is 
quite reasonable to expect, as Mr. 
Funston has said, that this will all 
be properly reflected in the price 
of the stock on the exchanges. 
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How to advertise . . Now what 
will you tell these people who buy 
securities or tell other people what 
to buy? I think it is important to 
remember that whether investors 
are individuals or institutions, trust 
officers or large pension fund buy- 
ers, they are all people. They need 
no special set of rules that are not 
applicable to other people. 
@ Tell them what your company is 
doing. 
® Tell them how well you are do- 
ing it. 
® Tell them what you plan to do. 
@ Tell them what’s good about it. 
That seems like a very simple 
formula and it is. But it is not only 
what you say but how you say it. 
Too much is said too often that no 
one understands. That’s why we 
have so much emphasis on human 
relations and communications these 
days. Someone has said that our 
modern civilization may disappear 
simply because so many of us can’t 
understand what the others are try- 
ing to tell us. I think this is partic- 
ularly applicable to the kinds of in- 
formation that corporations often 
put out. Lots of it is hard to under- 
stand. 


Start with annual report. . Of 
all the devices which a company 
can use to tell its story the annual 
report is probably the cornerstone. 
It comes at a natural time created 
by the habit of thinking in terms of 
a year’s progress, or growth or de- 
velopment. It is typically sent out 
to all stockholders, to most mem- 
bers of the financial community. 
Some companies have found it ex- 





“Clever idea of yours, J. P., giving 
away trading stamps with every pur- 
chase. 


tremely useful to advertise it for 
general circulation. It is a device 
which is completely under your 
control and which can be made to 
say and carry precisely the message 
that will do you and the investor 
the most good. Now there are 
some simple things that should be 
kept in mind. 

The annual report should be 
news. It should be interesting and 
easy to read. It should be timely, 
factual, stick to the subject and be 
complete. You will certainly say 
here, “All this is obvious.” It may 
well be to us when we think of it 
now, but there is some strange pixie 
that gets into the minds of those 
who prepare annual reports. All 
those things that they know about 
communicating and successful prod- 
uct advertising seem to get thrown 
out the window. Somehow every- 
thing that is obvious, everything 
that is practiced elsewhere often 
gets overlooked when annual report 
time comes around. 

Recently the Psychological Corp. 
did an extremely detailed analysis 
of the annual report of 56 of the 
largest corporations. Using accepted 
scales of readability they found that 
nine, only nine, could be easily read 
by high school graduates. Six of 
the reports required an educational 
level involving collegiate postgrad- 
uate study. Forty-one required 
some college education. 

Now bear in mind that these re- 
ports were those of some of our 
largest corporations. These were the 
leaders trying to tell their story. 
Now the plain and simple fact is 
that material at that level of read- 
ability is just too hard for most of 
us to read with pleasure. It is too 
hard for investors. It’s too hard for 
the financial community. It isn’t be- 
cause we can’t read it, but because 
we won’t read it. Emerson is quoted 
as having said that man is as lazy 
as he dares to be. 

Folks with money are the same 
way. It may well have been that 
Hercules could have easily climbed 
the highest hill, but he would have 
rather walked downhill. And so it 
is with security analysts and inves- 
tors. They have so much to read 
they'll not walk uphill if they can 
go down. They will read those 
things that are easy to read and 
practice judicious neglect on all the 





rest. They will quickly glide over 
reports that aren’t complete, that 
don’t give them new information, 
that are filled with complex charts 
which take too much time and ef- 
fort to understand. 


Art won't do it .. The same is 
true of the “beautiful” report. Many 
reports become more like works of 
art than factual, newsy presenta- 
tions of life at Amalgamated Wid- 
get. Remember that unless you say 
something that is easy and impor- 
tant to read, most people are too 
busy to be satisfied with aesthetics 
when it’s facts they want. 


In this same vein I say control 
your art department. Make your 
report attractive but avoid art for 
art’s sake. This is particularly true 
of charts. Charts have a wonderful 
place in the annual report but it is 
to show something to you, to make 
a big story easy to grasp, not to 
beguile you with prettiness. 

It is true that the old Chinese 
proverb coined by a Chicago adver- 
tising man, “A picture is worth a 
thousand words,” has general ac- 
ceptance, but it is like that other 


old saying that a word to the wise 
is sufficient. A word or a thousand 
words or a picture are not suffi- 
cient (even for the wise) if they 
don’t make sense. 

To sum up. Tell the world about 
your company. Tell it often and tell 
it in newsy, easy-to-read style. 
Keep out the frills. Apply to your 
corporate advertising the same clar- 
ity, simplicity, ease of reading and 
understanding that you use in a 
successful product advertising cam- 
paign. * 








I think the most important thing 
that you can do is to rescue the an- 
nual and other corporate reports 
from the words of the controller 
and the accountant, the treasurer 
and the lawyer. Let them use their 
words in talking to each other, but 
let’s use all the skills we have ac- 
quired in product advertising to 


How To Order Your Advertising Literature 
And Display Material 


LITERATURE 


Use form 134 illustrated below, and follow instructions carefully, to insure prompt attention to your request 





ORIGINAL WHITE, To Adv Dept ] 

ORDER THESE | >. To Adv Dept UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION | 
WLR HONER.-teny te y ‘ BRANCH ORDER FORM | 

FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE | 


To Advertising Department. New York 
Please supply the following advertising isterature 





make our companies understood. 
No one ever saw a good ad written 
in legal or accounting jargon. You 
will never see a good annual report 
written in the trade words of the 
controller or the treasurer or the 
accountant. 

Keep out the historical guff. A 
glorification of the past, a form of 
corporate ancestor worship, may be 
gratifying to some but it doesn’t 
mean a thing to today’s investor. 
You buy securities for what they 
will do for you today, are going to 
do tomorrow. It really won’t do you 
a bit of good as an investor if the 
record were glorious in the 1890's. 


No propaganda, please . . And 
I should like to make another sug- 
gestion. This is not an easy one for 
you to accomplish. Keep out of your 
reports the personal economic or 
political philosophies and views of 
the president or chairman of the 
board. It well may be that he’s on 
the right track in praying for the 
second coming of McKinley, or high 
tariff, or low tariff, or the gold 
standard, or the flexible dollar, and 
so on. But those are not the kinds 
of things which improve and add 
to the intrinsics when you want 
people to happily own your secur- 
ities. Cruel as it may be, let those 
who wish to use the annual report 
as a propaganda device hire a hall. 





the Sales Promotion 





Displays and Exhibits 


To book an exhibit for Home Shows, County Fairs, Expositions, etc, write to the Sales Promotion 
Department, Weidwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. Please give as much od 
vance notice as possible. All exhibits are shipped COLLECT to the new exhibitor from the last ploce used 


Point-of-Sale Displays 


Point-of-Sole Disploys are to be delivered from Branch Inventory, and Delivery Report Form sent in to 
Department, 


, New York—when display hos been delivered. 








Exact instructions . 


- Marginal note technique, used on last 


page of U. S. Plywood sales aid catalog, makes certain branches 
will make no mistakes in ordering literature. 


U. S. Plywood catalogs all 
dealer aids in one booklet 


To induce its dealers to order and 
use more of its sales aids, United 
States Plywood Corp., New York, 
has brought out a 28-page catalog, 
which lists and illustrates more 
than 100 of those aids. 

The aids include literature on the 
various products, exhibits and 
point-of-sale displays, newspaper 
mats and radio commercials. 


Last page of the booklet is taken 
up with a reproduction of the form 
on which the company branches 
order the sales aids. Notes in the 
margin of the page tell exactly how 
to fill out the form (see illustra- 
tion). 

The catalog is sent to the com- 
pany’s branches and salesmen for 
use in selling literature and dis- 
plays to lumber dealers and other 
retailers who handle the company’s 
products. a 
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Tailored ad . . Brochure is prepared for foreign branch, which will fill in own copy 
Original copy in English is on acetate sheet so brochure can be visualized. 


Acetate and ingenuity 


How it’s done . . Acetate with printed 
which is printed with all text omitted, 


This new way, you can produce 


Using the same art you can 
alter the copy for agents and 
branch offices in many different 


countries. 
By William A. Arter 


= Several years ago I was adver- 
tising manager for a company mak- 
ing oil field equipment. To sell in 
South America we needed Spanish 
language literature. The simplest 
method was to secure Spanish 
translations of the English text in 
our existing literature. 

Somewhat naively we sought the 
services of a university Spanish 
professor. He gave us reams of 
copy with the word that some of 
our expressions were almost un- 
translatable. We had some misgiv- 
ings about his formidably volumi- 
nous copy and sent samples to a 
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translating service. They were 
much amused at the stilted college 
Spanish, telling us it would never 
be understood by our prospects and 
offering really practical translations. 
With more confidence we produced 
our literature, using the service of 
the practical folks. 


Sounded silly . . Our stuff was 
fairly useful this time but we soon 
had letters telling us that it failed 
miserably to employ the South- 
American-oil-field Spanish “as she 
was spoke.” Eventually we were 
able to satisfy our needs rather 
successfully but I became aware of 
the extra dimensions involved in 
going from a familiar to a strange 
language. We through the 
same difficulties with other lan- 
guages and, in the case of some of 
them, sounded a 
little silly to our foreign customers. 


went 


were sure we 


The difficulty of preparing pro- 
motional literature for 
isn’t altogether one of language; al- 
though _ that problems 
enough. One of the special situa- 
tions encountered is the lack of 
background on particular products 
or services abroad. Often it may be 
correctly assumed that U. S. readers 
have considerable understanding of 
a subject and copy may be pre- 
pared accordingly. To foreign pros- 
pects, however, a much more ele- 
mentary approach (or an entirely 
different approach) may be needed. 
A straight translation of the English 
text may be almost useless to for- 
eigners because of their lack of 
background or familiarity with the 
type of product or its application. 

Sometimes it is found feasible to 
work closely with a foreign dis- 
tributor or sales representative. If 
one’s company has foreign offices, 


foreigners 


involves 





text is placed over full-color brochure 
so each branch can do own copy. 


export literature at lower 


the personnel of such offices may 
be able to properly guide the prep- 
aration of promotion material. Some 
companies have encouraged the for- 
eigners to prepare their own litera- 
ture—tailoring it to their needs. 

Almost any of these individual- 
ized approaches have either or both 
of two faults: 

1. The per-copy cost is unreason- 
ably high for the limited quantity 
produced, or 

2. The material is not as good- 
looking as it might be. 

The elaborate and beautiful piece 
at modest cost is made possible by 
large pressruns that amortize prep- 
aration costs. 


How Royal McBee did it. . All 
of which serves as preamble to the 
story of an experiment by Royal 
McBee Corp. Several RM foreign 
offices and branches are beginning 


How it looks . . With acetate sheet in place, brochure looks like this. Foreign branch 
will return new copy, then brochure goes through final press run (black). 


to sell the firm’s punched-card, 
data-processing materials and 
equipment. There has been a 
strongly felt need for some good 
basic literature. The U. S. market, 
too, needed a compact “high points” 
piece on the use of marginally 
punched cards, their uses and meth- 
ods of application. 

From the start it was deter- 
mined to produce a handsome, full- 
color piece for both domestic and 
foreign markets. At first it was as- 
sumed that the foreign editions 
would be fully printed in the United 
States. Several interchanges of cor- 
respondence with managers of for- 
eign offices revealed that it was 
going to be very hard to satisfy 
each of them. Varying degrees of 
familiarity with punched-card data 
processing and special local situa- 
tions seemed to call for individually 
prepared pieces. 


cost 


Tailored text . . It was then that 
Leo McPherson of Byer & Bow- 
man and Roger Connor, ad chief 
of Royal McBee, hatched their in- 
genious plan. By their method, each 
office would have handsome, full- 
color literature of standard format 
but with text precisely suited to 
their audience and their special 
needs. 

Simply stated, the plan was to 
supply pre-printed literature re- 
plete with full-color photographs 
and with crisp reproductions of the 
forms and punched cards (repro- 
duced by a method that had cost 
years of experiment). Instead of 
translated text, however, blank 
space was left for all copy includ- 
ing heads on all sample 
shown. 

The literature was _ furnished 
flat, properly backed up but un- 
trimmed, exactly as it came from 


forms 
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the colorpresses. Press _ gripper 
space was ample and registration 
marks were in place. 

Then, most important, a film posi- 
tive (a piece of transparent plas- 
tic) was supplied with each batch. 
All the English text, as it appeared 
in the English edition, was on the 
film. It also included registration 
marks matching those on the pre- 
printed press sheets. 


Pasting process . . In practice the 
foreign office will translate the 
English text or write entirely new 
text to fit the spaces on the film. 
It will also supply correct for- 
eign headings for all forms. Then 
proofs of the foreign type matter 
can be pasted down directly over 
the English equivalents. 

This will include headlines, body 
copy, picture captions and lettering 
that appears on the special forms. 
Accurate positioning is easy. When 
complete the film can be inspected 
in place over the textless press 
sheets for fit and appearance. When 
it is complete it serves as copy 
ready for camera with perfect fit 
assured. A one-color (black) run 
completes the full-color job which, 
then, is folded and trimmed. 

If the job is to be completed by 
letterpress (quite practical, since 
only type is required) the film is an 
accurate guide to positioning. Placed 
upside down over the type form, it 
is a check on correct position. 


Text that suits the market . . 
The idea has been enthusiastically 
received by foreign office managers. 
They will write text that exactly 
suits their markets. There will be a 
vast variety among the several edi- 
tions—each telling the story a little 
differently. Some may be radically 
different if local situations demand 
it. But all editions will be beautiful- 
ly printed in natural color. The 
company will be putting its best foot 
forward in each country while 
speaking in the language and in the 
idiom of that country. 

Not all products or services need 
such specialized variations of copy, 
of course. But perhaps most expert 
literature could be best written by 
the people doing business on what- 
ever foreign firing line your com- 
pany is shooting at. * 
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This is a lumber dealer? . . Even a modern kitchen is displayed in model showroom 
for lumber dealers, featuring ‘‘end use demonstrations.’’ Rotary display in center 
pushes Formica surfaces and tools to install—saws, adhesives, roller. 


Lumber dealers see 
show room of future 


Lumber yards get a new sales look 


= Lumber dealers of the future exhibited their wares in coopera- 
will look less like “lumber yards” tion with the dealers association 
and more like supermarkets and de- and American Lumberman & 
partment stores, if marketing ex- Building Products Merchandiser, 
perts and designers have their say. Chicago, which constructed the 
Just what the future look will be model. 
was displayed in a full-scale model 
dealer’s store set up on the floor of 
Chicago’s International Amphithea- 
ter for 6,400 lumber dealers to walk 
through, look at and finger the mer- 
chandise at the Building Products 
Show of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Assn. 
The model store dramatized that 
lumber dealers will sell more 
hardware. Hardware lines are be- 
coming so vast and complex that 
many items may be pushed out of 
hardware stores into lumber dealer 
stores to be sold as “related items” 
with building products. 
As the pictures on these pages 
show, modern sales and display 
techniques were much in evidence 
at the model showroom, in which Related selling . . Acoustical board, 
100 building product manufacturers tools to install are sold alongside. 





Side by side Like toothpastes on 
a dime store counter, competing brands 
of insulation are displayed together. 


The most Making most of space, 
plain counter front is angled back to 
display wood mouldings. 


Designed for profit . . Model lumber dealer showroom is designed to sell building 
products not only to contractors, but homeowners who modernize, repair. 


& 


Participation Bike horn tooted in 
adjoining boxes, one lined with acous- 
tical board, tests its effectiveness. 


Chimneys, too Even a “’pre-engi- 
neered’’ chimney is displayed in typical 


supermarket style. 


"TERE 
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Here are your 1957 
public relations 
resolutions 


= Nine 1957 public relations res- 
olutions for business men have been 
suggested by Harshe-Rotman, Chi- 
cago and New York public relations 
counsel. 

The resolutions were presented 
in “The Forum,” a monthly news- 
letter published by the firm, along 
with an admonition to’ management 
to make sure “to determine just 
what you want to accomplish 
through public relations before you 
launch a campaign.” 

The resolutions: 


1. Establish public relations ob- 
jectives before initiating publicity 
activity. 


2. Phase the program over a long 
enough time span to enable it to 
succeed. 


3. Make the program a high-level 
function of management, assigned 
to a senior executive and be sure 
to include counsel in major decision 
making. 


4. Educate the company on the na- 
ture and purposes of public rela- 
tions, and develop a cooperative at- 
titude company-wide. 


5. Understand what to expect from 
public relations, and learn the dif- 
ference between public relations 
and advertising. 


6. Understand the tools of public 
relations. 


7. Be open-minded about recom- 
mendations that differ from familiar 
ideas. 


8. Periodically review both the ob- 
jectives and the accomplishments of 
the program at a high level in an 
atmosphere 


conducive to creative 


redirection of a program to meet 


changing needs. 


9. Establish a budget adequate for 
the successful execution of a pro- 
gram designed to meet the specified 
objectives. 8 
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K. PORTER Company’s advertising and market- 

* ing operations are controlled by broad company 
policy, yet they are part of a program of decentraliza- 
tion which is the keynote of H. K. Porter’s impact on 
the American industrial scene. 

The company, whose manufacturing plants spread 
over a good part of the U. S. A., is composed of 11 di- 
visions including 17 manufacturing units, and a Ca- 
nadian subsidiary. Output is about equally divided 
among industrial rubber products, refractory materials, 
electrical equipment, rolling metal, steel, copper and 
copper alloys and miscellaneous fabricated steel prod- 
ucts. 

The various divisions have been acquired by pur- 
chase of existing companies over a period of the past 
seven years. Each such company, at the time of acquisi- 
tion, represented an entirely different level of develop- 
ment, efficiency, profitability, prestige and market 
potential. 

The diversity and intricacy of the parent company as 
a result of this kind of growth has led to a marketing 
operation that is especially interesting and that appears 
to work very well. 

The company that Henry K. Porter founded in 1866 
bears little resemblance to the organization that sold 
varied industrial products during 1956 at an annual rate 
of about $150,000,000. Originally, the company manu- 
factured steam switching engines for use in factories, 
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mills and mines. Changes in the economy — with a 
resultant increase in the use of off-the-highway trucks, 
lift trucks, conveyor belts and other types of materials 
handling equipment — inevitably resulted in a serious 
decline in business, and in 1939, following acquisition 
of control by T. M. Evans, the company was com- 
pletely reorganized. 

The manufacture of switching engines — both steam 
and diesel — was continued until 1945, but by that time 
it had become increasingly obvious that the market for 
this type of product was rapidly drying up. “In search- 
ing for new products to manufacture,” says Mr. Evans, 
who today is chairman of the multi-million dollar cor- 
poration, “we came to the conclusion that one of the 
quickest and most economical methods was to add new 
products by the acquisition of good going businesses, 
together with research and development from within.” 

H. K. Porter’s phenomenal growth really began with 
the purchase in 1949 of the Quaker Rubber Corp., Phil- 
adelphia manufacturer of industrial rubber products. It 
was a step which marked the beginning of the policy of 
diversification through acquisition; since December of 
that year, these other companies have been purchased 
and converted into operating divisions of Porter: 

September, 1950—Connors Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.—electric furnace steel, concrete and merchant 
bars, hoops, posts, binding straps and cold finished bars. 

December, 1950—Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago— 





How is marketing organized for a growing, 
diversifying company now totaling 11 
divisions? Here's the unusual story: 


sixth in a series of case histories 


Story 





high voltage fittings, switches, conductors, supports and 
related equipment for control and transmission of 
electricity in central stations, sub-stations and trans- 
formers. 

September, 1952—The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, 
N. J.—forged steel fittings. 

July, 1953—A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis— 
wire rope. 

December, 1953—Alloy Metal Wire Co., Prospect 


The Market 


Park, Pa.—Monel metal, stainless and alloy steel wire, 
rod and strip. 

March, 1954—The McLain Fire Brick Co.—pouring 
pit refractory brick and specialties. 

June, 1954—Pioneer Rubber Mills, Pittsburg, Calif. 
—industrial rubber products—now the Quaker Pioneer 
Rubber Division. 

September, 1954—Laclede-Christy Co., St. Louis— 
refractory materials other than pouring pit refractories. 

December, 1954—The Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, 
New Jersey—non-ferrous metals and alloys in standard 
and special grades. 

June, 1955-—-Vulcan Crucible Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa. 
—tool steels. 

August, 1955—Electric Service Engineering Co. 
(Eseco), Joliet, Ill—electrical and electronic devices 
used mainly in the aviation industry. 

November, 1955—Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia 
—saws of all types, files, bars and sheet steel, hand and 
garden tools, machine knives, steel specialties and 
other allied products. 

November, 1955—Carlson & Sullivan, Inc., Monrovia, 
Calif—steel tapes (now operates as part of the Disston 
division). 

August, 1956—Electric Service Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
—lightning arresters and other electrical equipment 
(now operates as part of the Delta-Star division). 

October, 1956—Prentiss Wire Mills, Holyoke, Mass.— 
ferrous and nonferrous metals for industry (now op- 
erates as part of the Riverside division). 

October, 1956—West Virginia Steel & Mfg. Co.—elec- 
tric furnace steel and rails, reinforcing bars, mine roof 
bolts, hot rolled bars and semi-finished steel (now op- 
erates as part of the Connors Steel division). 

Although the organization today employs more than 
10,000 people in all its divisions, fewer than 100 of them 
are members of the New York and Pittsburgh head- 
quarters staffs. This policy of decentralization manifests 
itself on every level of H. K. Porter’s activities. It is on 
display at the basic level of market research, a func- 
tion continually undertaken by every division in re- 
sponse to an over-all company policy, but nevertheless 
carried out in different degrees of intensity by each of 
the divisions in terms of its own market problems. 


Some companies acquired had used little market research . . 


for these, H. K. Porter started from scratch. 


Research 


@ What Porter did for its Quaker division, marketingwise. 


© How Quaker’s potential now is estimated. 


Operation © A different approach for Connors division .. 


salesmen 


interrogate the customers. 


At Porter, the term “market research” is not solely 
limited to the preparation of estimates of sales poten- 
tial. Again in the words of Mr. Evans, “We feel that 
it means applying practically all phases and methods 
of modern, scientific control figures to the sales man- 
agement function. 

“However,” he continues, “at the various Porter di- 


visions, market research may mean a great deal or very 
little, depending upon the type of business, and we em- 
ploy just about every type of market research related 
to industrial sales. In many instances the companies 
we have purchased had used the tool of market re- 
search very little, and in some cases we have had to 
begin from scratch with our own programs.” 
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The company’s Quaker Rubber division presents a 
good example of a highly developed and widely diver- 
sified market research program geared to meeting a 
specific need. Immediately following the purchase 
which made it a Porter division, Quaker employed the 
services of a research organization to carry out a mar- 
ket and distribution analysis, which included study of 
industry-wide statistics, sales operations in the divi- 
sion’s Chicago, Cleveland and Atlanta districts and 
market studies in Milwaukee, Kansas City and Peoria. 

As a direct result of the information thus obtained, 
Quaker expanded its own research operations to in- 
clude market and distribution analysis, product re- 
search, sales statistics, forecasting and various special 
market studies. By comparing each salesman’s percen- 
tage of the division’s total business with the percentage 
of total rubber business available in each territory, 
basic indices have been established for each such area. 
Statistics pertaining to the sales of industrial rubber 
products in all 48 states as well as in 50 selected cities 
were combined with county mill supply surveys to ar- 
rive at an estimate of Quaker’s potential. 

The division is thus in position to judge two funda- 
mental operating facets: individual relative perform- 
ances of each salesman and potential total sales in 
each territory. As a result, some territories are elimi- 
nated from time to time or combined with others, or 
additional coverage is provided for in areas of high 
potential. 

Aware that it requires several types of distribution 
to get complete coverage in the larger markets, Quaker 
in 1954 analyzed its operations through industrial rub- 
ber or mill supply houses, wholesale hardware and con- 
tractors’ equipment dealers, and such specialty houses 
as welding supply, fire equipment, power transmission 
and materials handling distributors. The analysis dis- 
closed just which kind of distribution outlet was best 
equipped to serve the varying markets that the division 
regards as its total market. 

Research programs were also undertaken to deter- 
mine the advisability of opening Quaker branches to 
supplement the efforts of jobbers in Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Charlotte and Cincinnati, a program which re- 
sulted in the elimination of all but one of the pro- 


The 
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jected branches. 

Extremely large markets that previously had been 
completely overlooked were revealed to Quaker follow- 
ing a survey made to determine the number of home 
delivery fuel oil trucks, utilizing rubber hose, that op- 
erated in every county in the United States. 

Connors Steel division, Birmingham, plans its mar- 
ket research activities on still another level, since it is 
primarily concerned with sales only in the eight-state 
area from the southern part of the Atlantic Coast in- 
land to Texas. Here the research program has used the 
simple device of a questionnaire sent to all steel pur- 
chasers in the territory to determine the potential mar- 
ket for cold finished bars. Steel strip for packaging and 
fabricated steel reinforcing bar are now being turned 
out by Connors as a result of another elementary type 
of market research best suited to that division’s opera- 
tion — the interrogation of customers by Connors’ 
salesmen regarding demand for these new products. 


@ When two divisions hit same market: coordination 


@ Maxim for division sales managers: “Self-expression 


Sales 


@ But at the top is v. p. Sam Gurley . 
he rides herd on the divisions. 


Organization 


The H. K. Porter principle of centralized direction of 
policy combined with decentralized operational respon- 
sibility has been extended during the past 12 months 
to include both production and sales. 

In mid-October, the company announced the election 
of Sam Gurley, Jr., to the newly-created position of 
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virtually to the point of insubordination.” 


. here’s how 


vice-president-sales, in which post he is responsible for 
the over-all administration of Porter sales policies. 
Each of the company’s 11 divisions, however, retains 
complete responsibility for the day by day activities of 
its own sales organization, with each maintaining a di- 
visional sales manager in charge of his own separate 





Philip C. Wallach 
Director of Advertising 
and Public Relations 


sales staff. His direct line of daily administrative control 
extends to his own divisional general manager, who in 
turn is held responsible to headquarters for the sales 
results of his division. 

But it is Mr. Gurley’s office which sets company-wide 
sales policies and arranges for controls that are aimed 
at achieving maximum sales staff effectiveness, de- 
velopment and growth of each division and what Sam 
Gurley calls a “united front.” This latter point, for ex- 
ample, would include coordination of effort and possible 
realignment of divisional sales staff responsibilities in a 
case where several divisions find a common market in 
some one industry. Recently, H. K. Porter decided to 
combine its Alloy Metal Wire division and its Riverside 
Metal division, largly for this reason; while production 
facilities remain separate, market interests and product 
applications of the two divisions’ output are found to be 
better served through one general manager, one divi- 
sional sales manager and one sales staff. 

Sam Gurley’s stated objective is to provide for a uni- 
fied effort and strong inter-divisional cooperation which 
will enable H. K. Porter Co. to obtain maximum sales 
results from any advantage that is presented to one di- 
vision but is not properly exploited by others. He con- 
cedes that conflict may occasionally come about be- 
tween over-all sales policies and on-the-spot product 
sales approach, but constant personal contact between 
himself and those responsible for day by day sales ad- 
ministration is expected to correct and overcome any 
such situations. 

“Self-expression is encouraged,” says Mr. Gurley, 
“virtually to the point of insubordination.” National 
headquarters keeps a close and constant check on the 
sales figures of each division, consulting with general 
managers, making recommendations for changes, insti- 
tuting altered policies when and where deemed neces- 
sary, but continually insisting upon decentralized divi- 
sional control of sales administration. 


Thomas Cox 
Manager of Films 
and Exhibits 


William Parkinson 
Manager of Sales Promotion 


From the standpoint of the company’s advertising op- 
eration the new sales organization gives indication of 
proving beneficial, too. With a centralized, policy-mak- 
ing sales vice president supervising the operation and 
keeping close watch on over-all sales figures, head- 
quarters level contact with the director of advertising 
and public relations will simplify the process of drawing 
up each year’s advertising budget. At the same time, 
advertising schedules can be made more immediately 
sensitive to changes in market conditions as reflected in 
both individual division and company-wide sales re- 
sults. 
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Family identity . . These logos give family identity and unity 
to parent company and all divisions of the H. K. Porter Co. 
Things move fast there . . as this story was being prepared 
two divisions were combined to reduce the total from 12 to 11 
divisions. 
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The Head Office 
Advertising 





© Every ad and pr release clears Phil Wallach’s desk. 


® With 1% of over-all anticipated sales the limit, 
a million dollar budget for advertising gets OK. 


© The ad function: get better known in industry, finance. 


Operation 


Implementing direct sales and marketing research 
is a company-wide aggressive, consistent adver- 
tising program. Here, too, the basic policy can be found 
in operation: each division maintains its individual 
advertising schedule, subject to certain concepts handed 
down by the headquarters office. Each divisional ad- 
vertising manager works directly with his agency, sub- 
mits his own projected budget, plans his own direct 
mail, publicity, exhibits and catalogs, and is dually re- 
sponsible both to his division’s sales manager and to 
Porter’s public relations and advertising director, Philip 
C. Wallach, who heads the entire promotional opera- 
tion from his New York office. 

While each division handles its own advertising prob- 
lems, every piece of promotional material — publica- 
tion advertisement, direct mail letter or folder, exhibit 
design, catalog sheet, publicity release — must clear 
Phil Wallach’s desk before it can actually be released 
for public distribution. 

In checking the material thus submitted for his ap- 
proval, Mr. Wallach exercises the centralized control 
that assures divisional conformity to head office poli- 
cies. These may vary from copy slanted to such philo- 
sophic concepts as the belief that industrial buyers base 
their decisions upon quality, service and price in that 
order, to a routine regulation that every H. K. Porter 
division must issue at least one piece of direct mail to 
every customer and prospect once each month, or to a 
rule requiring the prominent listing of all Porter divi- 
sions, by name, somewhere in the display material of 
every trade show exhibit erected by any single division 
of the company. 

Subject to final approval by Mr. Evans, Phil Wallach 
works out the details of H. K. Porter’s annual million 
dollar promotional budget, basing his decisions upon 
detailed requests made by each division’s advertising 
manager, which he must fit into a policy that sets 1% 
of anticipated over-all Porter sales as a budgetary lim- 
itation. 

In effect, this means that each division request must 
be studied and evaluated in terms of the division’s pro- 
duction capabilities (an important factor in the case of 
a newly acquired division that is being restaffed, re- 
tooled or newly equipped), its market potential, its po- 
sition in relation to its competition and other such fac- 
tors, and then broadened or trimmed to fit into the total 
promotional investment that company policy will per- 
mit for the coming year. Funds for H. K. Porter’s com- 
pany institutional campaign and other head office pro- 
motional activities must also be included in this 1% 
figure, so that in the final budget allocations, one di- 
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What division ad managers must do. 





vision might find itself assigned to operate on something 
less than 1% of its own anticipated sales, while another 
might be granted a larger sum. 

The company-wide promotional operations for which 
the advertising and public relations headquarters op- 
eration is held responsible include a publication insti- 
tutional advertising campaign on which about $175,000 
per year is expended, publicity and public relations ac- 
tivities involving company-wide functions, all export 
advertising, production and distribution of films, pro- 
duction of H. K. Porter Co.’s annual report and the 
editing and publishing of the monthly “Porter People, 
Products and Places.” 

To accomplish these varied tasks, and to lend counsel 
and aid to the advertising managers of the several divi- 
sions when required, Phil Wallach has the assistance of 
two associates in the New York office, Tom Cox and 
Bill Parkinson. While each is qualified to handle any of 
the various duties assigned to Mr. Wallach’s office, gen- 
erally their assignments are rather well categorized: 
such activities as the supervision of film making, trade 
show exhibits and multifold problems of production are 
handled by Mr. Cox, while Mr. Parkinson supervises 
over-all divisional press relations and sales promotion 
activities. The work of each of the three requires them 
to spend much time away from headquarters, consult- 
ing with executive personnel at the various division 
offices. 

“The function of our institutional advertising and 
public relations activities,’ says Phil Wallach, “is to 
get the name of H. K. Porter Co. better known in in- 
dustrial and financial circles.” In line with this objec- 
tive, general company stories have appeared during the 
past year in Business Week, Fortune and the New York 
Times, while institutional advertising copy has been 
placed in Business Week, Forbes, Fortune, Scientific 
American, Newsweek, Time and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. Copy is slanted, Mr. Wallach points out, “not to 
the housewife, but to bankers, corporation executives, 
purchasing agents and engineers.” 

In the past, the general theme of H. K. Porter’s in- 
stitutional advertising has been to indicate how the 
company and its divisions are equipped to serve Ameri- 
can industry. Copy, however, is now becoming more 
specific in its approach and is gradually including a 
“semi-selling job” on the products turned out by the 
Porter divisions. 

A major achievement of the headquarters promotion 
office during 1956 was the production of a 30-minute 
film, “Serving Industry . . . the Story of H. K. Porter 
Co., Inc.” The moving picture, which will be revised in 






















1957 to keep pace with the company’s latest develop- 
ments has already been seen by an estimated “tens of 
thousands of people,” in a series of special showings to 
distributors, jobbers, customers, educational groups and 
civic organizations, in cities of all sizes. 

Using filmed sequences of actual manufacturing op- 
erations, the motion picture shows just what is done at 
each of the Porter divisions to turn out products that 
are used by virtually every branch of the country’s 
industry. 

Indicative of the company’s plans and policies are the 
final frames of the film, which show a jet plane streak- 
ing across a sky on which the organization’s “HKP” 
logotype is superimposed. The sound track accompany- 
ing this final scene has this to say: 

“Now, we’re coming to the point where the words 
‘The End’ should be shown on the screen. Of course the 
Porter story is by no means complete. It has not been 
possible to go as far as we wished in presenting the 
story of our various divisions and their products. In a 
fast growing concern, such as Porter, new companies 
will become part of the organization in the years to 
come, but they are part of another story to be told in 
the future...” 

To help promote the film, a 24-page booklet has been 
distributed widely among those groups where Porter is 
eager to arrange for showings. It digests the contents of 
the motion picture by presenting key quotes from its 
sound track, and by reproducing about 100 still shots 
from it. 

The monthly publication, “Porter People, Products 
and Places,’ occupies an important place in the pro- 
motion program of the head office. Running anywhere 
from 16 to 24 pages per issue, it is distributed in about 
30,000 copies to all employes, to all Porter division cus- 
tomers and to all distributors who sell Porter products. 

Each divisional advertising manager is expected to 
contribute material to each issue regarding his divi- 





sion’s activities, so that the publication at all times gives 
a completely rounded picture of what is happening 
within the various divisions of the company, as well as 
in the headquarters operation. The periodical is used 
to keep personnel informed about developments, to 
promote products and to support the company’s institu- 
tional advertising efforts. 

The scope of its contents is indicated by the wide 
coverage provided by its 20-page issue of October, 1956, 
which led off with a story announcing Porter’s acquisi- 
tion of the West Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Co. 
Pictures of the new plant and its two top executives 
were included, as well as a short company history and a 
full description of the many products it manufactures. 

This account was followed by a series of shorter 
pieces recounting personnel appointments at both the 
Alloy Metal Wire and the Laclede-Christy divisions, a 
description of the scientific endeavors carried on in the 
laboratory of the Riverside Metal division, a digest of a 
speech delivered by the sales engineer of the Delta-Star 
Electric division at a seminar held by the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, new product stories from several 
other divisions and an announcement that the Quaker 
Rubber and Henry Disston divisions were scheduled to 
have exhibits at a forthcoming Garden Supply Show. 

The issue also devoted three full pages to Disston’s 
1957 garden tools, including one in the form of an ad- 
vertisment addressed to dealers. Promotion for show- 
ings of the company film was handled through a half- 
column story, while a full page discussed the history, 
policies and mechanical operation of Time, one of a 
series of similar articles about publications “Where 
Porter Advertises.” 

The back cover was a two-color reprint of one in the 
current series of Porter institutional advertisements. 

The trade show exhibits in which the various divi- 
sions participate — and there will be some 49 of them 
during 1957 — are in the process of becoming H. K. 
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Porter Co. exhibits, rather than division functions, as 
time goes on. Under the supervision and guidance of 
Tom Cox, standard display units are being designed and 
built, so that, even though the individual products of a 
specific division are being promoted, the viewer will 
tend to recognize the over-all nature of the parent 
company and to acquire an understanding of Porter’s 
over-all impact on the American industrial scene. 

In line with this policy, a new logotype will feature 
all publication advertising during 1957. Most prominent 
unit of its design is the “HKP” insignia and the com- 
pany name, to which the individual division name will 
be subordinated. This new logotype will be standard 
and will run in every advertisement of every division in 
all publications. The 1957 advertising schedule calls for 
the use of some 200 business publications. 

Annually, Phil Wallach assembles all of his divisional 
advertising managers, and their agency representatives, 
to a two- to three-day meeting held in the New York 
office. Here plans are discussed for the advertising and 
publicity programs scheduled for the forthcoming cal- 
endar year. At sessions held last Sept. 17-19, for exam- 
ple, advertising personnel was told of Porter’s new 
plan to run so-called “baby spreads” consisting of fac- 


The Divisional 


ing two-thirds page units in various business publica- 
tions, providing both a new form of increased impact 
for the individual divisions and a method of attaining 
the benefits of over-all space discounts which accrue 
to the participating divisional advertisers. 

The new logotype was introduced at this meeting, 
budgets were discussed and the proper divisional use 
of H. K. Porter company wide institutional advertising 
was presented. There were sessions, also, on the use of 
the company film, on coodination of press releases, on 
direct mail, on catalogs and bulletins and on the use of 
“Porter People, Products and Places.” A new style 
book, setting mechanical and physical stendards for all 
Porter printed matter, was discussed with the as- 
sembled advertising managers and agency personnel. 

Phil Wallach’s offices exercises careful control over 
the promotional expenditures of each individual divi- 
sion. A copy of every order placed with a supplier 
which involves a future invoice for production of ad- 
vertising, direct mail, exhibits, catalogs, etc., must be 
filed with the New York office, and the bill itself must 
be approved for payment by Mr. Wallach. In this way, 
the status of planned budget expenditures for promo- 
tional purposes is capable of being kept up to date. 


© What division admen do at their annual meetings. 


@ The credo: the agency must make creative decisions. 


Advertising 
Operation 


Advertising and promotional operations at the divi- 
sional level are based on the Porter concept that an ad- 
vertising manager should be essentially an administra- 
tor and that the advertising agency must make the cre- 
ative decisions. 

Accordingly, each division maintains a minimum 
advertising staff — in most cases consisting of but one 
man with clerical and stenographic assistance —- which 
functions as liaison between the production department 
and the copywriter. Working with his own division’s 
sales manager, the individual divisional advertising 
man is responsible for determining sales objectives, 
pricing, packaging, distribution patterns; working with 
his agency executive and with Phil Wallach, he is re- 
sponsible for the production and placing of the divi- 
sion’s advertising material and for operating within its 
allotted budget limitations. 

Through the annual headquarters advertising meet- 
ing, through periodic memos and bulletins and through 
continual contact with Messrs. Wallach, Cox and Park- 
inson, each divisional advertising manager keeps him- 
self posted on the over-all company policies and pro- 
cedures with which he is expected to conform. At the 
same time, it is anticipated that he will remain 
thoroughly familiar with the products, markets and 
problems that characterize the operations of his divi- 
sion, and that he will use his own initiative to prepare 
and distribute his advertising and promotional materials 
accordingly. 
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© Typical division ad staff: adman and steno help. 


® Decentralized operations under central control. 


A brief summary of the operations of three of H. K. 
Porter’s divisions should serve to demonstrate how each 
handles its promotional activities in line with home 
office policy, yet varies its operations in order to fit into 
the local operation. 

Henry Disston division. — In November of 1955, 
Thomas Fitzgerald was one of nine people employed in 
the advertising department of the company then known 
as Henry Disston & Sons. On May 1, 1956, he became 
advertising manager of the Henry Disston division of 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., heading a department consisting 
of himself and two clerical assistants. 

The Disston problem proved a complex one for the 
new management, requiring extensive retooling, layout 
and construction of new production lines and consider- 
able change of executive personnel. Consequently, even 
today, the division, while having immensely improved 
its previous competitive position, still is not in full posi- 
tion to achieve the sales potential possible. 

As new machinery — some of it on order for many 
months — begins to arrive during 1957 and to take its 
place in the production line, the Disston division will 
find itself better able to turn out increased quantities 
of the saws, files, garden tools, machine knives and 
other specialties for which it is so well known. Tom 
Fitzgerald, like all other Porter divisional advertising 
managers, submitted his 1957 advertising budget esti- 
mates to Phil Wallach last September; but, as a result 
of the production situation at his plant, his advertising 
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Direct mail fusillade . . Pieces are from flow of mail sent by HKP and divisions. Bottom, right, is company publication 


program for the year has been left flexible. 

While changes in the advertising schedule will thus 
take place during the year, Tom Fitzgerald knows that 
company policy will require him to approve only such 
agency-prepared copy for his industrial products as 
clearly substantiates its claims; he knows, too, that 
each month at least one piece of direct mail material 
must go to everyone of his division’s mailing lists of 
customers, prospects, jobbers and distributors, although 
in the case of Disston, it is highly probable that the 
content of the individual piece may not be planned too 
far in advance and that it will depend upon the level 
of the plant’s production abilities at any given time. 

Despite the problems he faces in gearing promotion 
to output, Mr. Fitzgerald knows that his division will 
participate in some 20 exhibits during the year, of 
which about one dozen will take place during the first 
two months. All of these, including six which are pure- 
ly industrial, were definitely scheduled some months 
back, and their costs were included in his budget sub- 
mission. 

His agency is St. Georges & Keyes, New York, al- 
though his account executive, Arthur H. Warnke, is 
permanently located by the agency in Philadelphia, 


where he can also service Disston’s Quaker Rubber 
division. Together, Messrs. Fitzgerald and Warnke have 
worked out for 1957 a promotional and advertising pro- 
gram which, based upon anticipated improvements in 
the production situation, will be aimed largely at de- 
veloping the industrial market for Disston products, 
notably in metalworking, woodworking and paper. 

LaClede-Christy division. — For selling his division’s 
products to the relatively stable refractories materials 
market, advertising manager John Marsh submits to 
New York each September a proposed budget soundly 
based on market and product studies, thoroughly docu- 
mented with charts and tables. Included in his esti- 
mates of what the division should invest in promotion 
are statistics showing anticipated percentages of total 
sales for each product, percentage relationship to total 
profits, breakdown of expected sales by industries and 
comparisons with the sales and advertising figures of 
the division’s leading competitors. 

As a result, Mr. Marsh’s budget proposals, arrived 
at after consultation with both the general manager 
and the sales manager of the LaClede-Christy division, 
St. Louis, are complete down to choice of media, space 
requirements and product to be advertised for the en- 
tire calendar year to follow. 
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While participation in trade exhibits is an important 
part of H. K. Porter’s over-all company policy for its 
divisions, the autonomous flexibility that permits a di- 
vision to adjust policy to problem is manifest in the 
fact that John Marsh arranges for but two industrial 
exhibit appearances for his division each year, the 
Iron and Steel show and the Foundry show. Yet, 
these two exhibits are of outstanding importance to 
LaClede-Christy in terms of making an impact upon 
the buyers with whom it is most desirous of doing 
business, and consequently, much time and effort goes 
into their planning. 

A series of conferences is held by Mr. Marsh with his 
division’s managerial, production and sales executives 
at which both the objectives of the two exhibits and 
possible methods of presentation are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Then, a top-ranking professional organization is 
called in to design and construct the exhibit; the 
working plans, of course, like all other divisional pro- 
motional material, are submitted for Phil Wallach’s 
perusal before actual construction work is started. 

Direct mail plays an important part in the division’s 
scheme of promotion. Here it is possible for John Marsh 
to schedule, in detail, prior to Jan. 1, every piece of 
mail that will go out during the following year. One 
month may feature a sales letter with a special en- 
closure, another may well see a reprinted advertise- 
ment or a technical article go out to each of the divi- 
sion’s contacts. Special mailings may also be added 
from time to time for such purposes as the introduction 
of a new district salesman, for example. 

A pocket-sized “Product and Application Handbook,” 
showing the various items turned out by the division 
and the correct way in which they may be used, has 
proved to be a dynamic aid to sales for this division. 
Some 10,000 to 15,000 copies are in circulation. 

W-S Fittings division. — Located at Roselle, N. J., 
where its plant manufactures forged steel pipe fittings 


in carbon, stainless and alloy steels, this unit is one of 
the three H. K. Porter divisions that has no advertising 
manager on its staff. 

Its 1957 promotional budget of approximately $75,000 
will be handled completely by W. L. Towne Adver- 
tising, New York, through account executive P. J. 
Rochford, who works closely with Jack Capper, W-S 
Fittings vice-president, in formulating the division’s 
advertising and marketing program. With a clerical as- 
sistant, these two compose the promotional personnel 
force. 

A former engineer who knows the pipe fitting field 
and can talk engineers’ language, Pat Rochford han- 
dles the W-S output of space advertising in about 15 
industrial magazines, catalog sheets, direct mail to cus- 
tomers and industrial distributors, publicity releases, 
brochures, and editorial material intended for publi- 
cation in “Porter People, Products and Places.” 

“We are firm believers in decentralization,” Mr. Ev- 
ans has said on several occasions. The advertising 
and promotion activities of the vast organization he 
heads have been organized to give full play to indi- 
vidual initiative and creativeness in solving the spe- 
cific problems faced by each of the Porter divisions 
within the industries that each is attempting to serve. 
Yet the centralized control provided by the head- 
quarters office provides a means of getting maximum 
company-wide impact out of each of the thousands of 
individual pieces created and circulated by the orga- 
nization’s separately functioning divisions. 

The method that H. K. Porter Co., Inc., has adopted 
is proving itself to be a highly practical form of orga- 
nization which not only helps the present divisional 
line-up function most efficiently, but also establishes 
a framework that will permit the smoothest possible 
absorption into the promotional picture of any future 
divisions that may be set up through acquisitions yet 
to come. 
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Institutional . . Corporate ads at left sell company. So does booklet (right) condensing 30-minute film on HKP. 
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How to throw a good 
advertising campaign 
out the window 


The best way to throw a good advertising campaign 
out the window is to let it run without appraising its 
results. Too often good advertising campaigns are dis- 
carded (“‘Let’s try something new and different”) —or 
ineffective advertising continues to run (“T like that’’) 
—because the people responsible just don’t know 
whether it’s good or bad. 

There’s only one way to tell: 4feasure results in every 
practical way you can. 

So far, none of the yardsticks of advertising per- 
formance have yet proved to be an exact 36 inches. 
However, the major problem seems to be not that 
advertising measurement techniques leave something 
to be desired, but rather that they are frequently 
ignored. And some say, “‘it’s too expensive — we should 
know what’s good in our own business.” Certainly, 
measuring advertising performance costs money... 
but, not nearly so much money as advertising that 
doesn’t get read or that doesn’t produce results. 

Measurement of advertising performance, like any- 
thing else in advertising, shouldn’t be left either to 
chance or convenience. It should be just as much a 
part of the preliminary campaign plans as media cost 
and schedules. That’s why we always try to include 
measurement plans before campaigns run. Then, of 
course, we keep the client informed and where possible 
schedule frequent meetings to review advertising effec- 
tiveness. Only then can we and our clients objectively 
analyze advertising and eliminate the extravagance of 
throwing an advertising campaign out the window 
before we really know whether it is good or bad. 

Occasionally, systematic evaluation of advertising 
reveals a flop, and it’s a bitter pill for both agency and 
client to swallow. But, the important thing is that by 


knowing early that a campaign isn’t producing the 











expected results, you can put it on the track before 
you've spent too much on it. 

We believe that systematically measuring the effec- 
tiveness of advertising is economic wisdom. It is an 
investment that keeps us and our clients from throw- 
ing good advertising campaigns out the window and 
from allowing ineffective ones to run a day longer 


than necessary. 
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eee ONES—are the things 
that fascinate John C. Spurr. Director of 
Research for McGraw-Hill, Jack delves 
after data as many men collect coins, 
guppies, stamps, books or other assorted 
memorabilia. 

As the director of 25 full-time em- 
ployees and several hundred field re- 
searchers, Jack’s only interest in the out- 
come of his studies is that they must be 
unbiased and useful. Other men may 
want their surveys to prove or disprove a 
pet point; Jack Spurr and his associates 
are interested only in assembling, ana- 
lyzing and interpreting data. Last year 
they completed 244 such studies—almost 
one per working day. 

In 1955, jobs broke down into these 
categories: editorial research; studies on 
advertising effectiveness; new publica- 
tion research; magazine preference stud- 
ies; circulation research and marketing 
surveys. 

The McGraw-Hill Census of Manu- 
facturing was initiated by Research. The 
vastness of the work can be estimated 
when one realizes that all U. S. plants 
employing more than 20 people are cov- 
ered by name, address, products, and type 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


Marketing Facts 


of industry. This information is used te 
help McGraw-Hill publications and out- 
side companies study their markets. 

Jack Spurr is not only unusual in his 
blunt honesty and penetrating ability, 
he is equally astonishing in his provi- 
dential manner of strewing facts and 
methods among all who will partake. 
Where other researchers may guard their 
methods, he is happy to discuss his with 
anyone. 

From the variety of studies done, Jack 
Spurr can make some sage comments 
about many different fields and prob- 
lems. Reflecting on his 25 years with 
McGraw-Hill, he concludes: ‘“There has 
been a tremendous increase in the desire 
for marketing facts. People want better 
information to make better decisions. 
Those in the past were good decisions. 
We want to help make future decisions 
even better.” 

A deep belief in the value of imparting 
correct information is typical of McGraw- 
Hill people, from the newest researcher 
to the senior editor and staff man. That’s 
one of many reasons why every 
McGraw-Hill publication provides a su- 


perior vehicle for your advertising. 
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Here’s a potential-laden issue of CERAMIC 
BULLETIN you cannot afford to miss. It’s 
the once-a-year-only_ National.Convention Is- 
sue... and this year the Societymeeting is 
in Dallas; Texas . . . ‘where they think big, 
talk big and buy big! So cash fimen this Texas- 
type thinking Witheappropriate spacé.in the 
Convention Issue. 
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Remember, too, that not only does CER- 
AMIC BULLETIN provide the largest_paid 
circulation (topping 6,000) in the céramic 
field, but it™is.the only book that covets the 
indtstry both hérizentally AND..vertically 
.. . putting your message before men at all 
levels in all b¥anches of Ceramics. 


CERAMIC BULLETIN is the only publi- 
cation that will carry the official Convention 
Program—so it will be referred to constantly. 
And you get a bonus since the entire Society 
membership and subscribers will receive an 
advance copy plus one at the Convention! 


Deadline for the April 
Convention Issue is 
March 15th 


AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 


4055 N. HIGH STREET AMHERST 8-8645 COLUMBUS I4, OHIO 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


ROSBERG SURVEY 





Finds too much 
‘junk’ in business 
paper research 


= Agency research directors feel 
that business publications are foist- 
ing too much “junky research” upon 
agencies. 

That was the finding of a survey 
of agency directors by J. Wesley 
Rosberg, research director of the 
Buchen Co., Chicago agency. He 
told the results of the survey in a 
talk at a meeting of the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club. 

Mr. Rosberg quoted one research 
director, who said, “Publications are 
wasting their research dollars by 
spending it in dribs and drabs on 
research for its own sake. Much 
more good could be accomplished 
with a few well designed studies 
that meet the standards of good 
research.” 

“This sentiment,” said Mr. Ros- 
berg, “was echoed to some degree 
by other agency research directors.” 

The purpose of Mr. Rosberg’s 
survey was to find the answer to 
three questions for the space sales- 
men members of the Dotted Line 
Club. Here are the questions and 
the answers: 


> How can the advertising space 
salesman help the agency’s research 
director? .. Answer: (1) Bring re- 
search pieces to the director early, 
so he will have a chance to evaluate 
them before someone in the agency 
asks him questions about them, (2) 
learn what kind of research the di- 
rector wants to see and work on 
your publishers to get it, and (3) 
learn more about research yourself. 


> What does the research director 


have to do with the determination 
of markets to be covered and the 
selection of media? Answer: 
Agencies are moving more and 
more toward becoming marketing 
agencies rather than strictly adver- 
tising agencies, and in this new role, 
the agency research director and his 
staff, through their market studies, 
play a major role in picking markets 
to cover. So far as media selection 
is concerned, the research director 
in a growing number of agencies is 
a member of the plan board or ac- 
count team that passes on media. 
> Is the research director’s influ- 
ence becoming more predominant 


in agencies? .. Answer: Yes, agen- 


cy research directors are all highly 
trained men who are not only mov- 
ing into spots on plan boards but 
are also becoming a part of over-all 
agency management. 3 


Educator says business press 
‘doesn't understand itself’ 


= America’s business press “does- 
n't understand itself.” It has “missed 
connections” in providing _ itself 
with good personnel. And it is 
“notoriously weak on selling itself.” 

A group of business paper pub- 
lishers and space salesmen heard 
those charges leveled at their field 
by Professor Floyd Arpan, head of 
the magazine department at the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. 

Dr. Arpan spoke at a meeting of 
the Chicago Business Publications 
Association. He said the basic prob- 
lem in many business publishing 
houses is that no top men are ready 
to take over when the old manage- 
ment steps down, but the business 
press is doing nothing to correct 
this personnel shortage. 

He said other industries 
gone beyond the college level down 


have 


World's largest paper bag . . Mammoth paper bag made by Bemis Brothers Co., St. 
Louis, goes on LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria, III., earthmoving machine en 
route to the Road Show in Chicago. Bag protected equipment, secrecy of new unit. 
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to the high schools in their man- 
power recruitment efforts, but busi- 
ness papers do not even make re- 
cruiting efforts at the college level. 
Dr. Arpan said business publishers 
give conflicting answers to questions 
on what types of people they want 
and what kind of courses they 
would like to see taught in journal- 
ism schools. 

He told results of a survey which 
showed most business publishers 
said they wanted men with a liberal 
arts or general educational back- 
ground. But the same _ survey 
showed these same publishers ac- 
tually hired more men with tech- 
nical training, than with a general 
background. 

Dr. Arpan saw this confusion and 
these conflicting reports as indi- 
cators that the business press “does- 
n’t understand itself . . that it 
doesn’t know what it’s trying to find 
out.” 

He warned that the business press 
no longer can afford to “stand on 
the sidelines” and let the best brains 
go to other industries, but must get 
in and actively compete for these 
young people. 


Packaged? . . New packages for capaci- 
tors made by Pyramid Electric Co., 
North Bergen, N. J., are shown by 
equally well packaged model, Ingabord 


King. 
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Machinery institute surveys 
capital equipment policies 


® The Machinery & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, Washington, has 
made a survey to find out what 
method of depreciation industrial 
companies use for tax purposes. The 
survey also covered budgeting for 
capital expenditures. 

The survey showed that 61% of 
the 287 companies covered do have 
annual capital budgets, and 26% of 
them budget beyond one year, some 
of them as far as five years in ad- 
vance. “Straight-line” depreciation 
was the most popular method of 
depreciation, with “declining-bal- 
ance,” and “sum-of-the-years-dig- 
its” following closely. 

The survey report is available 
from MAPI headquarters, 1200 18th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
promotes Donald C. McGraw, Jr. 


® Donald C. McGraw, Jr., formerly 
assistant director of advertising 
sales at McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, has been appointed 
sales manager of McGraw-Hill’s 
Coal Age, Engineering & Mining 
Journal and E&MJ’s Metal & Min- 
eral Markets. 

Mr. McGraw, son of the com- 
pany’s president, has been with Mc- 
Graw-Hill since 1950. William D. 
Lanier, Jr., former southeastern di- 
vision manager, succeeds him as 
assistant director of advertising 
sales. Mr. Lanier joined the com- 
pany in 1947, left in 1951 and re- 
turned in 1954. 

In another personnel change at 
McGraw-Hill, James Girdwood was 
named advertising sales manager of 
Electronics & Nucleonics, succeed- 
ing Wallace B. Blood, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Girdwood joined the 
company in 1950. 


Business paper promotion men 
organize group in Chicago 


= After 20 years of meeting on an 
informal “roundtable” basis, a group 
of Chicago business publication pro- 
motion men have organized into the 
Chicago Publishers’ Promotion As- 
sociation. 

Purpose of the group is to foster 


better publication promotion. And it 
is asking Chicago business paper 
publishers and those with repre- 
sentatives in the Chicago area to 
back the group by paying dues for 
men in their companies who will 
belong to the group. 

The group will hold monthly 
meetings at which speakers will dis- 
cuss such things as media research, 
advertising effectiveness, editorial 
evaluation, paid vs. free circulation, 
promotion budgets and also direct 
mail. 

Co-chairmen of the group, elected 
at its organizational meeting, are 
Donald Fullam, promotion manager, 
National Provisioner, and Winifred 
Wadsworth of Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp. 


Kent tells how to improve 
technical writing in industry 


= Most technical writing is “poorly 
planned, poorly written, long and 
dull,” charges John L. Kent, a 
counselor in clear writing. 

He spoke before a class of engi- 
neers and industrial administrators 
at the Technical Writing Institute, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Mr. Kent is chief of the editorial 
bureau of Consolidated Electrody- 
namics Corp., Pasadena, and he also 
teaches technical writing at the in- 
stitute. 

The writing of engineers and 
other technically-trained persons 
often is dull and hard to read, he 
said, because such people usually 
forget about their readers and write 
only for themselves. 

He advised engineers and others 
who write technical literature to: 


> Plan the report in detail. Write an 
outline. 


>» Consider the reader. Use short 
words and sentences. 


> Simplify writing by not using 
such formalistic and legalistic words 
and phrases as: “ascertain,” “deem,” 
“with respect to,” “effectuate,” 
“subsequent to,” “in view of the 
fact that,” “hereto” and “pursuant 
to agreement.” 


“Any engineer can learn to write 
clearly and understandably if he 
seeks and applies the know-how 
that is available to him,” Mr. Kent 
said. 





Feel creative? . . Caption this picture 
and you'll be eligible for new $30,000 
home, top prize in Visking contest. 


$60,000 contest promotes 
Visking’s customers’ products 


® The Visking Co., Chicago, has 
launched a $60,000 contest, the big- 
gest in a series of contests which 
the company has used over the 
years to promote its customers 
products. 

Visking makes cellulose casings 
for “skinless” frankfurters and sau- 
sage products. 

The latest contest invites users of 
such products to caption a picture 
and send the caption and the wrap- 
per from a frankfurter or luncheon 
meat package in to be eligible for 
the prizes, which start off with a 
$30,000 house and also include a 
mobile home, expense paid trips to 
England and Mexico and a long list 
of appliances. 

The contest is being announced 
in ads running in Life and Look in 
May, in pamphlets inserted in pack- 
ages of sausage products and in 
one-minute films to be shown in 
846 theaters. The contest will run 
from April 1 through June 30. 

Visking’s customers—meat pack- 
ers and sausage makers—will co- 
operate in distributing entry blanks 
and point-of-sale material. 


‘Construction Equipment’ 
launches its own ad research 


= Construction Equipment, New 
York, begins its own advertising 
research program on a regular basis 
this month. 

The program is called “Target 


Reports,’ and it will study ads in 
the publication’s February, June, 
August, October and December is- 
sues. The Harvey Research Organ- 
ization, Rochester, N. Y., is doing 
the research. 

Personal interviews with readers 
of the publication are the basis for 
the “Target Reports.” Readers will 
be asked to comment on all full- 
page or larger ads in the surveyed 
issues. They also will be asked to 
comment on construction advertis- 
ing in general. 

Reports giving the readers’ ver- 
batim comments are given to the 
advertisers whose ads are studied, 
and to their agencies, at no charge. 

The four main objectives of the 
project, according to Construction 
Equipment, are to tell the adver- 
tiser: (1) if his message is under- 
stood; (2) if prospects believe his 
claims; (3) if he is giving the kind 
of information wanted, and (4) if 
his ads are helping sell the product. 


California industrial buying 
guide reads right upside down 


® California industry has an un- 
usual geographic concentration — 
nearly all of it either is concen- 
trated in the North around San 
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Francisco, or in the South around 
Los Angeles. 

Now an equally unusual book has 
been issued to catalog that industry. 
It is the 1957 “California Industrial 
Purchasing Guide.” It is unusual 
because it has two front covers and 
no back, that is the book is divided 
into two listings one for the 
North and one for the South — 
which are backed up against each 
other so that when you’ve looked 
through one section, you turn the 
book upside down and over to start 
reading the other section. 

The 276-page book lists 30,000 in- 
dustrial companies, giving names, 
addresses, phone numbers, products 
and brand names. Some 45,000 
copies are distributed. 


Decline in home-building leads 
National Gypsum to diversify 


= National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has shaken up its selling or- 
ganization and aimed its sales ef- 
forts at the commercial and indus- 
trial construction market. 
Heretofore, the company has 
concentrated on selling to the home 
construction market. But with the 
current home building decline, “we 
are spreading our eggs into more 
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Flip-flop . . View of new ‘“’California Industrial Purchasing Guide’’ shows book’s un- 


usual format. which was adopted, say the publishers to give 


of the areas the book covers. 


to both 


‘due recognition” 
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down...and out of the running: 


a competitor whose catalog was there 
when it was needed got the order 


A catalog must be there—in a ready buyer’s office when- 
ever he wants it—if it is to fulfill its true function of 
speeding invitations for salesmen to call. When prospects 
are ready to buy, catalogs are their most important guide 
to probable sources of supply —and only catalogs which 
are immediately available can be used immediately as a 
guide to whose salesmen to call. 


Good catalog procedure, therefore, concentrates on 
making your catalog constantly accessible to the impor- 
tant specifiers and buyers in your markets. Let them write 
and wait for your competitors’ catalogs if they must— 
but never yours. The oftener your catalog is there first, 
the oftener your salesmen will have a head start in the 
race for orders. 


There are some interesting facts, on the facing page, about 
how easy so many companies make it for you to give your 
salesmen the priceless advantage of first contact with 
ready buyers—by having your catalog already at work 
while their’s are still ‘on the way.” 









































how to put 

your catalog — 

and your salesmen — 
“ahead of the pack” 


When prospective buyers must write for catalogs, the chances are they will 
have to wait 13 days for them. At least, that is the average time it took 748 
companies to supply the catalog material, illustrated above, upon request 
from an important potential customer. Just as significantly, the collective 
number and dimensions of these catalogs are such that to file and index 
them for easy reference the next time they are wanted presents an almost 
hopeless problem to most offices. 


Think of the advantages, then, of a procedure that takes your catalog “out 
of the pack”—puts it in your potential customers’ offices before they need 
it, and in such a convenient, easy-to-use form that your catalog will never 
be lost or misfiled, and will always be ready for buyers to use whenever 
they want it. 


Such a catalog procedure is available to you from Sweet’s. Tested and 
proved for 51 years, it is a procedure that is currently increasing the market- 
ing efficiency of over 1,700 companies. If your products are specified and 
bought in any of these huge markets: building, product design, plant engi- 
neering, and metalworking production—ask your nearest Sweet’s office how 
pre-filed, market-specialized catalogs can give your salesmen a priceless 
head start toward wanted orders. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 


a dwwision of F. W. Dodge Corporation 

designers, producers, and distributors of manufacturers’ 
catalogs for the industrial and construction markets 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


also Atlanta 3, Birmingham, Boston 16, Buffalo 2, Chicago 54, Cincin- 
nati 2, Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Detroit 26, Los Angeles 17, New Orleans 
12, Philadelphia 7, Pittsburgh 19, St. Louis 1, San Francisco 5 
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baskets,” according to National's 
board chairman, Melvin H. Baker. 

The company has developed sev- 
eral new products for commercial 
and industrial construction, he said. 

The company has reorganized its 
sales force in a shake-up affecting 
more than 100 persons. Seven new 
commercial and industrial sales di- 
visions have been organized, and 
have absorbed some salesmen from 
the home building products’ sales 
organization. 

The reorganization is “designed 
to bring our salesmen much closer 
to the booming industrial and com- 
mercial construction markets,” Mr. 
Baker said. He predicted that by 
1960 National Gypsum’s commercial 
and industrial sales—now 12% of 
total sales volume—will amount to 
25%, and by 1965, 40%. 


AMA, Census Bureau find 
executive salaries going up 


= Two authoritative surveys have 
confirmed what you knew already 

that you got a raise in 1955 (and 
that if you didn’t, you should have). 

The surveys were made by the 
U. S. Census Bureau and the Amer- 
ican Management Association. 

The Census Bureau survey found 
that the income of business men 
and sales workers zoomed upward 
16% during 1955. This was the 
largest increase of all the occupa- 
tional groups covered by the Census 
Bureau survey. 

The AMA survey of corporate 
executive compensation resulted in 
somewhat more conservative find- 
ings. But the trend still was def- 
initely upward during 1955. 

The AMA survey took into ac- 
count not only salaries, but also 
bonuses and company contributions 
to retirement plans. It covered 28,- 
000 executives in 3,000 U. S. and 
Canadian companies. The findings: 
top corporate executives’ compen- 
sation increased an average of 5.9% 
during 1955; for middle manage- 
ment the increase was 5%; sales 
personnel got 3.5% more than in 
1954, and engineers, scientists and 
other administrative and technical 
personnel were up 8.6%. 


ntinued on page 74 
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Trench becomes chairman 
of ‘American Metal Market’ 


# Archer W. P. Trench has been 
elected board chairman of the 
American Metal Market Co., New 
York, and publisher of American 
Metal Market, metals industry daily 
newspaper. He formerly was execu- 
tive vice-president. 

Mr. Trench succeeds M. A. Wil- 
liamson, who came out of retire- 
ment in 1954 to take over chair- 
manship of the company. Mr. Wil- 
liamson, one-time publisher of 
Chemical Enginering and_ vice- 
president of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., has retired again but will 
act as a publisher’s consultant for 
a few clients. 

Positions of other top executives 
in the company remain unchanged. 
The executive vice-president post 
vacated by Mr. Trench will not be 
filled. 

Galbraith - Hoffman Advertising 
has been appointed agency for the 
company, succeeding Walter Tagen, 
who has dissolved his business be- 
cause of illness. 

American Metal Market marks 
its 75th anniversary this year and 
is considering a special anniversary 
issue later in the year. The publi- 
cation has had a study made toward 
improving its editorial content and 
typography and will put the results 
into execution gradually in future 


issues. 


Preeman buys ‘Timberman’ 
for one-two publishing punch 


# An unusual, if not unique, pub- 
lishing program has been announced 
by Miller Publications, 
with its purchase of the Timberman, 
Portland, Ore. 

The newly acquired publication 
will be published jointly with Miller 
Freeman’s Lumberman. Each will 
be published 13 times a year, alter- 
nating so that the combined pub- 
lishing operation will be on a bi- 


Freeman 


weekly basis. 

The Freeman organization, head- 
quartered in San Francisco, is the 
largest business paper publishing 
group west of the Rockies. In its 
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transaction, it also bought Western 
Building, sister publication of the 
Timberman. 

Edgar P. Hoener, publisher of the 
Timberman and Western Building, 
joined Miller Freeman as publisher 
and general manager of his two 
former publications as well as the 
Lumberman. He was elected a vice- 
president and director of Miller 
Freeman. 

The Timberman will be 
signed to serve forest management, 
logging and log transportation ex- 
clusively, while the Lumberman 
will specialize in lumber manufac- 
turing, plywood, panel board and 
wood products. All subscribers will 
be reclassified so that logging cir- 
culation will go to the Timberman 
and manufacturing circulation will 
go to the Lumberman—subject to 
the subscribers’ approval. 

There will be no change in ad- 
vertising rates for either publica- 


rede-~ 


tion. 

William E. Crosby, a Miller Free- 
man director and editor, for the past 
40 years, of the Lumberman has 
been named editorial director of the 
two publications. Dean F. Sherman, 
managing editor of the Timberman, 
advances to editor, and Albert 
Arnst, the Lumberman’s managing 
editor, moves up to editor. 


DIAMOND INFORM 


Personnel promotion . . Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland, uses ad technique to tell 
new employes about company. Folder 
above has pocket in which literature 
pertaining to new employe’s job can be 
inserted, thus making it personalized 
package. 


Sales manager James C. Wallace 
of the Lumberman and advertising 
sales manager Charles W. Cowman 
of the Timberman remain in those 
jobs. 


Fairchild invades industrial 
field with ‘Electronic News’ 


s A business paper giant with a 
list of established publications in 
the retailing and merchandising 
fields is stepping over the border 
line to invade the industrial field 
with a new publication. 

The giant is Fairchild Publica- 
tions, New York, which published 
the first issue of Electronic News 
on Jan. 21. The paid-circulation 
publication is a weekly newspaper 
for the electronics industry. 

The first issue carried 3,000 lines 
of advertising by 14 advertisers. 
With a guaranteed distribution of 
30,000 copies, the initial issue went 
to a paid circulation of some 12,000 
and was distributed free to 18,000. 

Publisher Wade Fairchild said the 
publication will cover the industry 
“from the fountainhead, raw mate- 
rials, through each of the subse- 
quent steps in distribution down to 
the final installation.” Coverage will 
include products, personnel, prices, 
pertinent legislation, new applica- 
tions, corporate activities, financial 
and credit news. 

An unusual editorial policy, Mr. 
Fairchild explained, will be to take 
no editorial stand on any industry 
matter, no matter how controversial. 
The publication “will never be for 
or against anything,” he said, but 
will cover controversial matters as 
follows: 

“Basically, our editorial policy is 
that we are not equipped as indi- 
viduals to recommend a.course of 
action for the industry on any mat- 
ter. It is, however, our duty and 
function to gather all the facts and 
ideas pertinent to a subject and to 
deliver these to readers so they can 
select their own course of action, 
being confident they are fully in- 
formed.” 

Editor is Alfred D. Cook. Other 
Fairchild publications include Re- 
tailing Daily, Women’s Wear Daily, 
Men’s Wear, Daily News Record, 
Footwear News and Supermarket 
News. 8 





AMERICA’S GREAT “UNTAPPED MARKET” 


... Vital key to increased sales volume at lower cost 
... your pivot-point for growing net profits 
++ your sure way to keep step with today’s tremendous expansion 


Where is your next 10 percent of sales increase 
going to come from? 

From metalworking? It’s the mightiest of all 
markets, the big half of all industry. From the 
chemical process industries? They’re pacemakers 
in. capital spending. From aviation? From elect- 
ronics? From the growing food field? 

Hold it! Look again. Here is a market you may 
have missed ... a market deep in unplumbed rich- 


ness ... one that you may never have even viewed 
as a market unto itself. Yes, we mean industrial 
distributors. Perhaps up to now you’ve only con- 
sidered them as a channel through which you sell. 
But it’s startling how they take on new perspective 
and promise when you rate them as a primary 
market. 

It makes a lot of sense, doesn’t it? Industrial 
distributors have to accept and buy your product 


‘ 
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before they can go out and re-sell it to somebody 
else, don’t they? And that’s why intelligent under- 
standing of what they can do for you — intensive 
cooperation with their efforts, may bring you back 
5, 10, 15 percent or more in new volume this year. 


Distribution can 
make you or break you 
ae ma 4 


Today the industrial distributor still represents 
a virtually “untapped market”. Yet who else offers 
so effective a day-to-day contact with your larger 
customers? Who else can develop volume-at-a-profit 
for you from the thousands of smaller plants? Who 
else can be your salvation on “high net” replacement 
business? 

When you get right down to the facts of life... 
what other disciplined sales army do you have at 
your command ready to march into the 50,000 or 
more industrial plants that have sprouted up all 
over the map these past ten years? And the new 
plants now building? And the expanding operations 
of exisiting plants? 

And, while you're at it, look what’s been happen- 
ing to selling costs. Think of the business you can’t 
get — for no other reason than you can’t justify the 
sales freight for going after it. And the orders you 
know nothing about, until after they happen — be- 
cause you were not there. It is a fact, that the distri- 
butor, and his trained, always-on-the-go sales team, 
is the lowest cost marketing force available to you. 
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Pare} ele)arel malsianielacs 
built on local strength 


The industrial distributor is industry’s depart- 
ment store — buying and stocking the products of 
many manufacturers . . . selling to manufacturing 
plants, mines, quarries, oil fields, railroads, utilities 
and service industries. This is a multi-billion indus- 
try — in 1956, for instance, sales of production and 
maintenance equipment, tools and supplies totalled 
$4,500,000,000. 

Industrial distributors are local, independently 
financed businessmen ... locally owned, locally 
managed, employing local people, intimate with 
local conditions, intensively covering local industry 
— major plants to small machine shops. Often, they 
are the single, solitary link between manufacturer 
and user. They are deeply involved with finding, 
developing, selling and serving your markets, They 
are a working example of nationwide sales penetra- 
tion at its local effective best. 


Power multiplied by power 


Industrial distributors, on the average, have 6 
outside salesmen on the job. Six salesmen averaging 
8 calls a day, 20 working days a month adds up to 
960 person-to-person contacts per month per dis- 
tributor. With more than 2500 industrial distri- 
butors in business today (and growing) ... the mul- 
tiple is 2,400,000 calls a month... almost 29 million 
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sales calls a year! 

No manufacturer, obviously, has the full power 
of this magnificent selling machinery at his com- 
mand. For reasons of type of product, distribution, 
competitive lines, etc. But some manufacturers have 
the custom-suited best of it working for them ... and 
by planning and intelligent partnership are in far 
better shape than most sellers for the challenging 
times ahead. 


| What can Industrial Distributors 
do for you? 


Whether you now sell via distributors, whether 
you can sell all or any part of your line through 
distributors . . . it is imperative you look at your 
entire selling pattern with a cold, critical eye. And 
that you do it now — not next month, or next year. 
Barring only the single rigid fact that your type of 
product may be utterly unsuitable for this form of 
distribution, on every other count the mounting 
power of industrial distributors as a selling force 
just cannot be ignored. Waiting is woefully expen- 
sive. You’d hate to face a closed door because your 
competitor beat you to it and tied up some of the 
best in the business, wouldn’t you? 

If you now sell through distributors, you have 
many questions to face. Do you have enough distri- 
butors? Do you have the best type of distributor for 
your line? Are you getting the volume you want? 
Do you need stronger distributors in certain key 
areas? Are you getting enough out of your distri- 
butors? What calibre of selling support are you giv- 
ing them? Are you taking advantage of their local 
“know-how” in building business? How are your dis- 
tribtuor communications? Do you really have a 
working partnership with your distributors? 


And, if you do not have a distributor plan now, 
you have a whole bright new world to explore. And 
be sure, the best test you could ever make of the 
calibre of your line is to sell topflight distributors 
on taking it over. Before you're through, you'll have 
learned some startling things from them you never 
knew before. 


Now, your own distributor 
marketing department! 


Here’s the vast switchboard that handles all the 
communications between distributors and manufac- 
turers — between manufacturers and distributors... 

. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. Since 1911, that’s 
the way it has grown up. It’s read by the largest 
audience of industrial distributor salesmen and dis- 
tributor executives ever assembled anywhere. For 
both, it is their magazine — not so much because it 
is exclusive in the field ... but because it has recog- 
nized its responsibilities, as evidenced by the edi- 
torial service job, it is doing for them. 


All the help you need— 
no strings attached 


Manufacturers selling via distributors look to 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION as headquarters for many 
of the research surveys and product studies they 
need in this field, particularly in analyzing market 
potential on various products. But beyond this — 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION has a personal “marketing 
counselor” close by. He is a man long experienced 
in working with people like yourself interested in 
more-sales-at-a-profit via distributors. You can con- 
tact him by writing to: 


Industrial Distribution 
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ways to better 


1. Profit By Experience of Others 


One man can’t know everything, but the 
successful man learns by observation. The 
National Industrial Advertisers Association’s 
membership of 4,000 makes it one of the 
largest advertising organizations in the world. 
As a member, you can obtain, through chapter 
meetings and NIAA mailings, information on 
almost any industrial marketing problem your 
company faces. To find out details of 
membership at no obligation, check and mail 


coupon below. 


Advertising and Market Research 


Highly informative industrial marketing data 
are in constant use by NIAA members. 
Subjects covered include a wide area in 
advertising and marketing. You owe it to 
yourself and to your company to be well 
informed. The material available to members is 


worth your attention. Check coupon for details. 


Meetings That Say Something 
The 28 NIAA chapters in the U. S. and 


Canada meet monthly in their respective cities. 
Members hear from speakers who are experts 
on specific marketing subjects. They represent 
many types of allied fields: graphic arts, 
publishing, direct mail, motion picture 

and TV production, exhibit design, 


agencies, and advertisers. 
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industrial advertising 


4. NIAA Industrial Advertising 


Research Institute 


Founded to develop basic information 

about industrial advertising, this 

organization taps the marketing talents of 
some of the nation’s largest corporations. To 
date major studies have been completed on 
inquiry handling, budgets, evaluation of 
advertising research, organization and control 


of programs. For a list, check coupon. 


Media Research 


Literature on media practices and industrial 
advertising readership is at the disposal of 
members. These tools can make your job 
easier, more productive—and can improve 
the quality of your company’s advertising 
and promotional material. Fill out and 


mail this coupon for the full story. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Please send me: 

O Research Data List 

0 NIAA Information Booklet 
Name..... 


Title 


Company 





Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





National headquarters . 27! 


John C, Freeman, president 





Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


niaanews 


‘IDENTITY’ 


Kohiman advances 
new yardstick 
for industrial ads 


= “The most important function of 
advertising is to help create identity 
or to maintain it—and not to get too 
concerned with small immediate ob- 
jectives.” 

That statement, heresy to many 
industrial admen, was made at a 
meeting of the Industrial Marketers 
of Detroit by C. W. Kohlman, ad- 
vertising manager, Industrial 
Chemicals Div., American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York. 

He proposed “identity”—also 
called “corporate image” or “total 
impact”—as a “practical yardstick” 
for measuring the values of indus- 
trial advertising. 

“Our present yardsticks—reader- 
ship surveys and rating methods, 
even motivation research—have all 
been tried and found wanting in the 
effort to evaluate full advertising 
impact and_ effectiveness,” Mr. 
Kohlman said. 

How does one go about using 
identity as a yardstick? “The first 
step,” said Mr. Kohlman, “is to de- 
cide what your identity is—or 
ought to be.” 

You or your company cannot do 
this, he said. “The only way is to 
check with the people you’re trying 


that established identity, including 
Fisk Tire’s little boy with the can- 
dle and the headline, “Time to Re- 
tire.” All his examples were con- 
sumer ads. 

He pointed out what he con- 
sidered to be the difference be- 
tween consumer and _ industrial 
advertising—that in consumer sell- 
ing, “salesmen are unimportant. . 
they are the tools of advertising,” 
while in the industrial field, on the 
other hand, “the salesman is all- 
important. Industrial advertising is 
designed to help him.” 


“The big truth about both con- 
sumer and industrial advertising is 
identity,” he said. 

“Some industrial firms are doing 
a fine job of building their identity 
through consumer media,’ Mr. 
Kohlman said, “but can you recall 
offhand any instance where any in- 
dustrial advertiser has carried his 
identity effectively into his direct 
mail or industrial trade magazines? 

“In our efforts to help our sales- 
men, is it possible that we are using 
industrial advertising only as a sort 
of catalog listing our products? 


United Press Photo 
Speaker and hosts . . Getting ready for his talk at Chicago-NIAA is C. L. Holbert 
(left), president, H. K. Porter Co. His tablemates are (|. to r.) chapter president W. R 
Ceperly, Jr., Fuller & Smith & Ross; F. J. Cornyn, Pit & Quarry; J. R. Walter, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., and J. E. Borendame (standing), Acme Steel Co. 


to reach . . this is a job for unbiased 
experts, usually independent con- 
sultants who are thoroughly trained 
and experienced.” 

Mr. Kohlman cited several ads 
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“We have been trying to make 
our industrial advertising do too 
much. We seek to prove that ad- 
vertising can do the whole selling 
job. This has hampered the efforts 
of industrial advertisers to estab- 
lish identity.’ 

Mr. Kohlman said the identity 
factor is more important in indus- 
trial advertising than in consumer, 
because industrial ads must, in ef- 
fect, compete with the companies’ 
own salesmen. 

“Each good salesman is trying to 
make his identity more important 
than that of the company he repre- 
sents,” he said. “The job of indus- 
trial advertising is to make the 
company’s identity more important 
than that of the salesman. Many 
times, it should make the salesman 
live up to the identity of his com- 
pany. 

“The new marketing concepts put 
everything together to achieve total 
impact. What is the object if it 
isn’t to project a consistent and 
total image and identity? 

“Total marketing includes prod- 
uct design, testing, packaging, pric- 
ing, transportation, merchandising, 
credit and financing, sales organiza- 
tion, advertising and public rela- 
tions. 

“There has been a tendency to 
lump together indiscriminately all 
of these factors. I submit that it’s 
time we stopped burying advertising 
among all the other concepts in the 
marketing picture. Advertising is 
more important than most other 
items.” 

Mr. Kohlman said he was not 
seeking to minimize factors other 
than advertising in the marketing 
efforts. “The question of who pro- 
duces an order, or the degree of 
responsibility as to what produces 
an order, or whether advertising is 
good on the basis of inquiries pro- 
duced,” he said, “is relatively un- 
important. 

“What is important is that we 
recognize increasingly that market- 
ing is total effort, that it is total 
identity that produces orders, and 
that in this total identity the two 
most important factors are advertis- 
ing and the product.” 

Mr. Kohlman closed with a word 
of warzing. “I should urge you, 
most importantly, to be careful not 
to create an identity you are unable 
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to follow through on,” he said. “You 
cannot dare to be anything but 
genuine.” 


SLEEPING BEAUTIES 





Admen learn how 
H. K. Porter paid 
cash for growth 


= How does a growing and diver- 
sifying industrial company manage 
its affairs so as to be able to buy 
17 companies in less than eight 
years, and pay cash? 

Some answers to that question 
were given by two executives of 
the company that accomplished the 
feat: Charles L. Holbert, newly ap- 
pointed president, and Phillip C. 
Wallach, director of advertising and 
public relations, H. K. Porter Co., 
New York and Pittsburgh, who ad- 
dressed 160 members and guests of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Chicago chapter, at its 
largest meeting of the 1955-56 year. 

H. K. Porter, the two executives 
observed, is probably the only com- 
pany in the nation that has bought 
up a large number of smaller com- 
panies by paying cash, without af- 
fecting the company’s common stock 
“by one share.” 

Mr. Holbert, answering a question 
from the floor on where the cash 
came from, said that whereas many 


Attentive . . Philip C. Wallach, H. K. 
Porter Co.’s pr and ad director, talks 
with his wife at Chicago-NIAA meeting. 
He and Porter Co. president C. L. 
Holbert were speakers at meeting 
United Press Photo 


companies own property on which 
they may plan to build in the fu- 
ture and perhaps some facilities not 
currently used, H. K. Porter Co. 
has made sure to cut out such fat 
and convert it into cash. The com- 
pany has also kept its dividends 
low to help build capital for pur- 
chase of additional companies, he 
said. 

Outlining benefits of the pur- 
chases, he averred that the acquisi- 
tions often have been “sleeping 
beauties” of larger potential which 
have been able to progress faster 
by having available greater capital 
and facilities of the parent company. 
Typically, he said, the parent com- 
pany has found that “a sound or- 
ganization was already available” in 
the purchased company and _ has 
hung on to the original organization 
in subsequent development and 
growth. 

Benefits he listed for the pur- 
chased company included 
change of ideas, advertising and 
sales coverage in areas formerly 
not touched, and access to greater 
capital and research facilities. 

Mr. Wallach, outlining advertis- 
ing benefits stemming from the 
company’s growth, cited one inno- 
vation: ganging up the ads of differ- 
ent H. K. Porter divisions into one 
multi-page insert. 


inter- 


“Formerly,” he said, “we found 
ourselves with several divisions ad- 
vertising in the same _ publication, 
some ads appearing in different is- 
sues, others appearing scattered 
throughout one issue. Now we see to 
it that these different divisions hit 
the same issue, with the ads grouped 
in one package. 


“We are now in Iron Age with 
a five-page insert, opening on a 
right hand page, followed by four 
succeeding pages of ads from dif- 
ferent H. K. Porter divisions. Our 
readership studies have shown that 
the grouping packs a bigger wal- 
lop and that each page gets more 
readership than it would when scat- 
tered in the issue.” 

Beginning Jan. 1, Mr. Wallach 
said, the company has adopted a 
new logotype .which is similar for 
all divisions and achieves family 
identity by stressing the letters, 
HKP. This reverses previous policy, 
which stressed the division name 


Continued on page 81 
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Fresh editorial ideas .. . 

New, pioneering publishing techniques .. . 
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“Best-Seller” Special Feature Editorial Reports . . . 
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New! TRENDS & FORECASTS New! DEVELOPMENTS TO New! TWIN CONTENTS 


now gives busy food plant oper- 
ators the pulse of the industry 
“beat-beat”—one to two “action” 
pages of highlights on business 
and economic trends. 


WATCH, a razor-edited page 
by FE’s editors and the best 
qualified outside brains to quick- 
ly spark readers on new, excit- 
ing technical developments. 


PAGE, a traffic control to get 
the reader into the book, and 
where he wants to go, easier and 


New! “CONTINUOUS-FLOW” MAKEUP 

A more natural break for the reader, a better break for 
the advertiser. All solid advertising sections broken up 
with interspersed major department and feature editorial. 
Trends & Forecasts, Developments to Watch, Creating 
the Package are all up forward — as well as New Pack- 
ages & Products, the popular “Ole Sage” (personnel 
problems), Practical Ideas, The Editor's Page, and 
Letters. 

Here are all the elements for high reader interest as 
well as reader comfort — fast-moving with a change of 
pace, making the magazine so easy to get into. Feature 
articles, too, will be balanced off with well distributed ad 
pages, and feature “turns” will be cut to the bone by 
placing “run-over” alongside fractional-page ads. Back 
of book will be tremendously brightened up by the new 
Service Center, almost a magazine-within-a-magazine. 


New! “3-SPEED READING” 


Originally introduced last October, and heartily endorsed 
by Foop ENGINEERING readers, this has been refined by 
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faster. Two right hand pages in 
sequence—quick reader clues to 
what’s in each article, why and 
how it can help him personally. 


New! CREATING THE PACK- 
AGE, capsule case histories of 
real hot food packaging devel- 
opments. Specific stuff on mate- 
rials selected, production line 
needs—the thinking that initiated 
the end result. 


New! READERS’ SERVICE 
CENTER with its own title page 
—a centralized buyers’ informa- 
tion marketplace. Now, under 
one roof — New Equipment & 
Supplies, Manufacturers’ Litera- 
ture, Books, Patents, Classified, 
Reader Service Card, Ad Index. 


experience over the last several months. Now, busy 
men get the big ideas at a glance — the “meat” 
in one bite — the details, just as much as they want 
of them. No reader has to force himself to adapt 
his time or way of reading to the publication. . . 
the publication adapts itself to him. This now holds 
true of actual content and makeup as well as edi- 
torial style — (1) highlight pages and departments 
with short items, (2) short features, and (3) longer 
features and special reports. 


New! STEPPED-UP SERVICE ON SPECIAL 
FEATURE REPORTS 

No publisher in the food field has had the solid 
experience of FE’s editors on this calibre of busi- 
ness journalism. Reader reaction has been beyond 
all expectation. Here are just four important sub- 
jects which have been selected for this year — 
“Freezing Equipment’ (did you see it in January? ) 
— an important one on “/ngredients,” coming up in 
April — another in July on “Packaging” (with a 


minimum of 50% of the output of packaging mate- 
rials and equipment going into the food industry, 
this is inevitable) — and “Outstanding New Food 
Plants” in October. This one will concentrate on 
construction, layout plans, services such as elec- 
trical and distributed power. In fact, every issue is 
a special issue! 


Can the industry’s “best-read” publication 

be made a still better product? 

The price of leadership is to pioneer progress. And 
Foop ENGINEERING’s editors are just about the 
most constructively dissatisfied men you ever 
met. No art and typography “touch-up” this, but 
a “look-ahead” program of editorial pace-making. 
All-out service to the reader, for sure, but with a 
high consciousness of our responsibility to “re-in- 
vest” a healthy share of the dollars that you, the 
advertiser, pay us. Remember — for you and your 
customers, both . . . no magazine can be any better 
than what the editors put into it. 


Please turn the page... 









SESSION #2* 


FOOD ENGINEERING’S ONE-MAN MARKETING “BRAINSTORM” 































































































































How much do you know about the food man- . Major automotive market + + + Approx. 
ufacturing field and its leading magazine? To two-thirds all trucks in manufacturing SOLO “BRAINSTORMER’S” CHART 
: Sos oof-s ; H i a “Am | missing a market with a big pres- 
help stimulate your positive a ee prod industry in food field, 91% owned direct ent, and a bigger potential? 1 Be | those 
your imagination—fo Start you . ee ae 7. Babies mean business . . . 11,000 born 13 points again, and then check myself.” 
ing”—we've tallied off a baker's ge we every day .. . population up to 221 mil- 
profit-provoking ideas right below. am lion by 1975 . .. more people, more food, SEND LOUDER 
given you one of our little patented “Solo more production, more prospects for CONTRACT! |HITCH-HIKE!| piease! 
Brainstormer’s Charts” to help you get start- you! . 
ed. Come on, let yourself go! . , 1 
1. Plenty of big plants every 6th U.S. 8. Largest all paid-circulation among indus- f 
factory of 20-or-more employees is a try-wide food plant publications is de- 2 
food plant. “Food” is Ist in “No. of livered by FooD ENGINEERING. 
Plants”, 2d in “Employees” and “Value 9. Growing with a growing industry a te 3. 
Added”, 3d in “Dollars Spent for New Foop ENGINEERING’s cifculation has 
Plant and Equipment”. grown faster (and is contmuing) than 4. 
2. Lots of spending money . . . net income that of any other food plant magazine. 
leading food firms first half 56—$1 16 40. Your customers vote it tops . . . yes, the 5. 
million—up 14% over Seat half °55. All men-who-buy prefer Foop ENGINEERING, 
industry average—up 9%. again and again, in every industry-wide 6. 
3. Hungry and hungrier market . . . Amer- readership poll. 
icans spent almost $70 billion for food 11. Blue-chi ts a 7. 
last year, should spend $100 billion by pong ae crtsang detects nasa Saal 
1965 today spend 25% of income to centrate in Foop ENGINEERING. Today 8. 
oat rs the advertising trend is hotter than ever— 
4 Half dé ede icicles January up substantially over a year ago. 9, 
account for over 50% of the $10 billion 12. Outpulls in inquiries . . . perhaps you 
spent for packaging 2 a eee two-thirds never realized it, but Foop ENGINEERING 10. 
all glass containers, over 80% all cans. draws more interested inquiries than all i 
5. Chemicals’ big customer . . . food indus- other food plant magazines. 3 
try purchases of ingredients and chemical 13. Only “Readexed” publication . . . and 12 
non-ingredients top $3 billion a year, that means you have all the advantages ; 
second only to what the chemical indus- in Foop ENGINEERING for actually mea- 13 
try, itself, buys. suring your ad readership performance. ‘ 
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in each logo, and helps tie together 
the division ads in the multi-page 
inserts. 

He said that the advertising 
budget, including $750,000 on space 
ads, and the media schedule are 
decided in July and August. “If 
space salesmen call on us in Sep- 
tember, October and November, 
they are reaching us at a time when 
our budgets are 99.9% set,” he de- 
clared. 

Other points he cited on com- 
pany promotion policy and opera- 
tions included: 
> “Every division must send a sales 
letter to its customer list once a 
month. 
> “We make our own mail lists; we 
never buy an outside list. 
> “We go in strong for catalogs and 
bulletins. 
> “One of our strong mail pieces is 
our monthly publication, ‘Porter 
People, Products and Places.’ We 
get a ribbing from our colleagues 
occasionally for the long, alliterative 
title, but we’ve found it’s a name 
that sticks, and we’re hanging on 
to it. 
> “Our division advertising man- 
agers are also publicity and com- 
munity relations men. They often 
deliver the news to local editors 
personally, rather than relying on 
home office announcements and the 
wire services. This pays off very 
well.” 

Mr. Wallach, who has kicked up 
controversies in previous speaking 
engagements with advertising 
groups [IM, Feb.], confided to IM 
before his talk that he was on his 
“good behavior,” would avoid con- 
troversy in his speech but would 
answer all questions afterwards. 

His closest approach to the con- 
troversial was in answer to a ques- 
tion about how he sold advertis- 
ing to his management: 

“IT think most industrial adver- 
tising people are on the defensive 
too much,” he averred. “They spend 
too much time talking about their 
status and how much they can 
make. I agree with John Sasso 
(vice-president and public relations 
director, G. M. Basford Co., New 


York agency) that those who aren’t 
paid much don’t deserve much and 
that whereas there is a segment of 
management that you can’t sell ad- 
vertising to, you can sell it to a rea- 
sonable management.” 

[A complete marketing study of 
H. K. Porter Co. begins on page 
56. — Ed.] 


Rosberg tells industrial 
ad inquiries’ value 


= “The only truly worthless in- 
quiries are the ones you don’t get,” 
says J. Wesley Rosberg, research 
director of the Buchen Co., Chicago. 

He spoke on industrial advertis- 
ing inquiries at a meeting of the 
Eastern New England Chapter of 
the NIAA in Boston. 

Mr. Rosberg told of a_ survey 
made by Industrial Equipment 
News. The survey covered an ad 
for a Buchen Co. client in IEN over 
a four-month period. It consisted 
of a follow-up letter which the pub- 
lication sent to all persons who had 
sent in an inquiry on the campaign. 

Seventy per cent of those receiv- 
ing the letter sent in a response. 
Of these, 44% had bought the ad- 
vertised product by the time the 
follow-up was made, 26% were still 
considering the product and 13% 
had bought a competitive product 
and 17% said they were not inter- 
ested in the product. 

“Even if you want to assume that 
all the non-respondents (in the sur- 
vey) were also non-purchasers, or 
not active prospects I think 
(those figures) are pretty satisfac- 
tory evidence of the value of in- 
quiries,” Mr. Rosberg said. 

“This is an even more interesting 
story,” he said, “when we find that 
only 7% of the respondents reported 
they had been called on by a sales- 


” 


man. 


Advertise to individuals, not 
mobs, Kodak's Reedy says 


= Have you been advertising to a 
“mob?” If the answer is “yes,” 
you're like a lot of other industrial 
advertisers, according to W. A. 
Reedy, editor of Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s “Applied Photography.” 

He spoke at a meeting of the New 
York chapter of the NIAA. 


“You know you don’t advertise 
to a mob but to an individual,” he 
said, “yet you forget this when you 
advertise to the engineer and pur- 
chasing agent.” 

These customers are the same 
ones who buy refrigerators and 
washing machines, he said. 

“Industrial advertising is differ- 
ent, you say, but the industrial 
prospect and the consumer are both 
consumers,” according to Mr. Reedy. 
“What’s good after five o'clock is 
good before five.” 

He said that all the ads in a 200- 
page industrial publication are 
monotonously similar, while the 
photos used in ads in Fortune and 
Life “hit you.” 

“A photo in an industrial ad 
should have ‘buy’ to stop a man, 
but often the photo is weak and you 
have to resort to arrows and circles 
on them, which are measures of 
failure,” he said. 

Industrial advertisers forget that 
the illustration must carry its 
weight without crutches if it is the 
most important part of the ad, he 
said. 

Putting in a plug for color in in- 
dustrial ads, he said that “color is 
relatively inexpensive. You forget 
that color is good even if it’s lousy. 
But black-and-white is lousy if it’s 
lousy.” 


IARI launches its first 
motivational research study 


= The NIAA’s Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute has started 
its first study in motivational re- 
search. 

Stewart, Dougall & Associates is 
conducting the interview-in-depth 
project. 

Interviews are aimed at produc- 
ing information which can answer 
these four questions: Who buys? 
Why? What do you tell them? How 
do you do it most effectively? 

The researchers have divided in- 
dustry into three categories, with 
eight companies in each category. 
From three to five people in each 
company are to be included in the 
interview. 

“We are looking for results which 
can be used, not just interesting 
ones,” says Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder, 
managing director of the IARI. * 
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Announcing—a two-phase program of development 
pacing the fabulous food industries 


food . 
processing 






tood business 


FOR MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS 


Food Processing, Food Business... these 2 specialized 


magazines give effective coverage of “hoth” sides of 
the gigantic food and grocery industries. /t takes two... 


... for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale) —selling-advertising-distributing. 


Foop Processinc gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery) and to 


their close associates. 


Foop Business gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
the SALES SIDE of our gigantic food and grocery 
industries—to aid them and their close associates with 
their unique problems of administration-packaging-sell- 


ing-advertising-distributing. 


“Jack-of-all-Trades” is “Master-of-None” 


Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 


/ 
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Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 
never before known in advertising to the food industries 


the area of magazines serving what is loosely called 
“the food field.” 


For “the food field’ is cornplication itself. . . including 
not only the manufacturers-processors-packers, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of companies and institutions carrying 
on the commercial operations of final distribution of food 
and grocery products...the preparation and serving 
of food to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 

Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 
complex, diversified “food field.” 

Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food and 
grocery industries themselves . . . forgetting the commer- 
cial side of “the food field.” It takes two highly-specialized 
magazines to give specialized editorial service, specialized 


circulation coverage... and effective advertising. 















Now 
Over 60,000 Circulation 


... Keeping pace with the dramatic changes 
and spectacular growth of the GIANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Dramatic Changes? Spectacular Growth? Take a look... 


U. S. population, from 132,000,000 in 1940 has jumped 
to 168,000,000 today—is growing at the rate of 2,800,000 
every year . . . anew, bustling city comparable to Detroit 


—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food processing 


plants...‘‘maid service in packages” skyrockets $$$ values. 


Food Processing’s 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to — 


35,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue 
and 
39,000 circulation as of January ’58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July "57 Effective Jan. '58 


12 pages . . . $635 per page . . . $695 per page 


9 pages... 650 perpage... 710 per page 
725 per page 


760 per page 


665 per page... 
700 per page... 


6 pages . 
3 pages... 


No more “‘counter men’”’ at point of purchase... . “‘self 
service”’ has revolutionized all marketing, merchandising 


and selling. 


More and better technical processing men. . . more and 
better marketing-sales executives . . . on both sides of the 


FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


Food Business’ 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to — 


18,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue 
and 
21,000 circulation as of January ’58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July '57 
12 pages . . . $460 per page . . . $500 per page 


Effective Jan. '58 


9 pages... 470 perpage... 510 per page 


6 pages... 480 perpage... 520 per page 


3 pages... S500 perpage... 540 per page 


May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous food industries? 
Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS give “both sides” ? 


Your request will be welcomed. 





Putman Publishing Company 

Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Louis 

Western Representative: Bob Wettstein —Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 


Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business / Chemical Processing/Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” 


i Gm 
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Postage and mailing names are both pretty easy to come by. 
But it takes more ... MUCH more... to get a magazine read. 

What then? One thing alone: EDITORIAL VALUE. And 
that’s why HP&AC goes all out to give a full measure of worth 
each issue to its subscribers —the engineers and contractors 
who purchase-control the industrial-large building market's 
vast product requirements. As a 100% paid (ABC) publica- . 
tion, it simply must. 

Every issue puts our editorial staff to the test, for the fact is 
always there: Our product is for sale. 

So how does HP&AC stack up? It has the largest circulation 
and the only fully paid circulation in its field . . . more adver- 
tising by nearly 2 to | from more advertisers . .. more editorial 


pages by far. Enough said? 








by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


COM PANY 


communicatio 
wee 





TUG OF WAR 





Unions aim sights 
at white collar 
dissatisfaction 


= In the busy field of company 
communications, there is no threat 
so currently ominous as the threat 
of office unionization. This cold 
statement probably carries no chill 
for the vast majority of industrial 
executives, imbedded as they are in 
the problems of sales, production 
and manpower shortages. To them 
office unionization appears a dim 
and remote harassment. 

The threat of office unionization, 
however, is both present and grim. 
The organization that elects to do 
nothing about it may find, sooner 
than it chooses, that its missionary 
work has been accomplished by the 
competition. 

The steel industry at the present 
time is under office unionization 
bombardment. The United Steel- 
workers of America have already 
launched membership campaigns in 
three companies, according to In- 
dustrial Relations News. They are 
Bethlehem, Republic and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. Next on the 
list are Jones & Laughlin and 
Wheeling Steel. 


Rich market. . Why is there now 
an acceleration in organizing white 
collar workers? Is it simply because 
the big unions want to enlarge their 
membership, fatten their already 
swollen treasuries and deepen their 
political and economic influence? 
To a great extent, yes, but not en- 
tirely. 

The industrial pattern is chang- 
ing; while the number of white col- 
lar workers in industry is on the 
rise, there has been a slow but per- 


ceptible decline in the number of 
production workers. White collar 
workers are for the most part un- 
organized. It is estimated that 
something less than 12% of the 
country’s 18,000,000 white collar 
workers are organized at the pres- 
ent time. 

Obviously this is a rich potential 
market. 

Unions continue to hold that un- 
organized white collar workers in 
organized plants traditionally bene- 
fit from union-sponsored campaigns 
for wage increases. It is a common 
practice in many companies, once 
a wage increase for the shop has 
been granted, for the employer to 
pass along comparable salary in- 
creases to the employes in the white 
collar group. 

As one employe of a metalwork- 
ing company recently put it, “Why 
should I hate the union? It does ali 
my fighting for me, at no cost to me, 
and I get counted in on the spoils. 
I don’t want to join the union but 
I sure don’t object to having it 
around.” 

The unions naturally feel that the 
costs of the campaigns from which 
the white collar worker benefits 
ought to be borne to some extent 
by the white collar workers them- 
selves. They have a certain amount 
of logic on their side, and let us 
face the fact that not every white 
collar worker will be inclined to 
ignore it. 


Dissatisfied engineers . . Is white 
collar unionization making any 
actual headway? Here are some dis- 
turbing facts disclosed in a recent 
study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board: In the critical 
area of the engineer it is disclosed 
that today nearly 60,000 of the na- 
tion’s estimated 500,000 engineers 
have been encouraged to join 
unions. Mounting dissatisfaction 
among the engineers is the great 
general cause, and the _ specific 
causes, according to the NICB, are 
as follows: 


1. The spread between engineers 
and wage earners in pay rates and 
fringes has narrowed. While aver- 
age wages of production workers 
approximately trebled in the period 
between 1929 and 1955, the average 
annual salaries for engineers only 
doubled. 


2. Although salaries offered start- 
ing engineers by industry have 
jumped, experienced 
engineers are said not to have kept 
pace. About 25 years ago, it is re- 
ported, an engineer with ten years’ 
experience could expect to earn 
nearly three times as much as a 
newly-hired engineer, but today 
this margin is down to less than 
two to one. 


salaries for 


3. Merit is sometimes subordinated 
to seniority in determining salary 
increases, the report declares, with 
the result that men of ability resort 
to “job jumping” as the best way 
to get ahead. 


4. Many companies don’t fulfill the 
engineer’s desire to be classed as 
part of the management team. As 
professionals, the report says, the 
engineers want better communica- 
tion with management, credit in re- 
ports and papers they help develop, 
classification as professionals rather 
than grouping with non-profes- 
sionals, and less frequent assign- 
ments to jobs requiring little engi- 
neering ability. 


5S. The personal relationship that 
once existed between engineer and 
employer, it is said, is disappearing. 
According to Industrial Relations 
News, which has capably condensed 
this NICB report in its December 
22, 1956 issue, the engineer objects 
to being treated on a mass basis in 

Continued on page 86 
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DAIRY 
INDUSTRIES 


Coverage 


that Sells the 
"piaht People 


Reach and sell the ‘decision-makers’ in ALL 
THREE segments of the dairy industries through 
Olsen publications — each one the leader in its 
field . . offering the largest top level PAID 
circulation and the most outstanding editorial 
content. Tremendous increases in the nation's food 
requirements keep the dairy industries ever-active, 
alert, and on-the-move . . . constituting one of 
today's richest and most responsive industrial 
markets. 


yen THE MILK DEALER 

A paid ABC circulation of 
9,667, reaching 90% of the plants that handle 85% 
of the nation's fluid milk business. Largest PAID 
circulation of any dairy trade paper. Over 70% 
subscription renewal rate. 


MILK 
MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL 
PRODUCTS Covers the butter, cheese, 


and concentrated milk markets with ABC paid 
circulation of 4,093. Reaches top management in 
90%, of the plants processing over half of the 
nation's milk supply. The only monthly feature 
type publication. 


ICE 
CREAM THE ICE CREAM REVIEW 
Highest PAID circulation of 
8,520, virtual saturation coverage throughout the 
industry nation-wide, Consistently leads in pages 
of advertising and quality of editorial content. 


CATALOG | _DAity Industries CATALOG 
A thirty year old "institu- 
tion’ among dairy industries buyers. A 17,000 
circulation to top rated plants and management 
personnel. Basic reference and buying guide 
covering all phases of the dairy industries. 


Let Us Help You With 
Your Marketing Problems 





















































PHONE COLLECT FOR MARKET DATA 
BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Milwaukee 12, Wis. | 


1445 N. 5th St. 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 85 


hiring, training and other employ- 
ment situations; feels he has no 
measure of his progress, such as is 
furnished by job titles, and no way 
to make his complaints known and 
to secure In addition, he 
believes he given sufficient 
training or job rotation, necessary 


for promotion. 


redress. 
isn’t 


Grave problems . . Of these five 
significant areas of grievance, three 
fall within the province of manage- 
ment to adjust in some measure in 
the treasurer’s office; the last two 
are communications problems of a 
grave character. Here the communi- 
cations man in the company, with a 
green light from management, can 
help strengthen a weak picture. But 
he can’t do it without the support of 
a firm, interested executive attitude. 
The blandishments of the com- 
municator toward the engineer will 
be no palatable substitute for the 
personal concern of management 
toward him. 

What ails the engineer, often the 
most vocal of _ industrial 
donnas, ails other office people also. 
Office unionization thrives on such 
discontent. With nearly one-eighth 
of the engineering force 
already books, the 
omens for the success of the or- 
engineers 


prima 


nation’s 
on the union 
ganizing drive 
isn’t too gloomy. 

Novices in the field 
unionization are disposed to think 
of union hulking 
characters with cigars, dirty finger- 
nails and atrocious manners. This is 
strictly a myth. The modern office 
union organizer is smooth, glib and 


among 
of office 


organizers as 


courteous to the point of chivalry. 
One goggle-eyed young stenog- 
rapher who recently came into an 
office organizer’s range breathlessly 
reported that the organizer was “tall 
and handsome, and spoke beauti- 
fully. And he held open the door 
for me when I left the office and 
bowed low and raised his hat.” 
(Verbatim quote, by the way). The 
personnel department represent- 
ative who screened this steno for 
her job probably gave her much 
less than this in terms of courtli- 
ness. 


Prepared to get mad .. How well 
prepared is the average company to 
meet the office unionization drive? 
The chill answer is that it isn’t 
prepared at all. The average com- 
pany has made no study of the 
campaign promises of the union, no 
orderly plan for the presentation of 
its own case. It is prepared only to 
become increasingly enraged over 
still another invasion of its domin- 
ions. 

The alert company, on the other 
hand, will get itself into motion. It 
will establish what it can say legal- 
ly, and what it cannot say legally. It 
will determine how best to say it 
and how often. It will take note of 
the fact that American workers in 
1956 actually received bigger and 
better fringe benefits than ever be- 
fore. But before it plans any action 
at all, it will do a major reconver- 
sion of its own executive attitude. 
With many companies, unfortunate- 
ly, that must come first. « 





White product looks whiter 
in Armour’s die cut mailer 


Snow white color is an important 
selling point for stearic acid. 

To emphasize this quality in its 
stearic acid, the Chemical Div. of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, made up 
samples of its acid, a powder, in 
clear plastic envelopes. 

The envelopes were pasted to the 
inside fold of a mail piece. The out- 
side of the mailer, headlined 
“Whites Stay White,” was deep 
blue. And the cover was die cut so 
that the product showed through, 
contrasting its brilliant whiteness 
with the blue of the cover. 





starts investors thinking about your company 


“Blue chip” is a frame of mind, not a balance 
sheet or income statement. Profits and growth 
potential notwithstanding, the way the investing 
public thinks about your company largely de- 
termines the acceptance of your securities. And 
creating the right frame of mind about your 
company is easier when your corporate adver- 
tising appears regularly in The New York Times. 

That’s because investors all over the U. S. — 
4 out of 10 stockholders of a selected group of 
the largest U. S. companies — read and rely 
upon The New York Times. They get more in- 
formation from it than from any other source — 
more news they need about business, finance, 


foreign problems, politics, industry, government. 
Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
It’s information that creates an atmosphere of 
confidence when investors think of your com- 
pany. That’s why publishing it in the pages of 
The New York Times can produce decisions 
which affect the market price of your securities. 
Let us tell you more about The New York Times, 
itself the “blue chip” publication of America. 


Che New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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Chalk Talk 
for Adverlisers 


Manufacturers in the power and plant services invested rnore 
>) BRIE advertising pages in 195@ than in the 
hy H | four other power - field magazines combined ... and over 
_ 40of these manutacturers have advertised consistently 


in for over a half a century 


Pages of Adv.1956 


00;— . : 
ie * A recent readersh)p study proves more unduplicated 


12150 readership among known buyers than next 
four power- field publications 
006 = ° c 
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Power ~~ Southern Power The Plant oa Industry 
Engineering & Industry Power 


Distribution of Power-Field Advertising +1956 

















Alert advertisers know that ~- carries thesmost adver- 
tising in its field because itcarries the most useful 
editorial service to over 46,000 paid subscribers 





1882-1957: >> =~ > Diamond Jubilee — 
75 years of interpreting industrial progress 


\F YoU WANT To MOVE A PRODUCT, rt lon iT. 


McGraw-Hill agp -aBe 














which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 








EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


“They For electric industrial truck operation 
Should’a a ad so ge 
Bought 


Bater 
These adwance~ 


Power tubes expand without shedding — preserve battery life 


YOry BME Vor harge ¢ storage Dat This extte protecton aga sheddung 
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whi and take up a ceeded, 


Gimmick vs. technical story 

= These two battery ads appeared in the same issue of Factory. The 
Exide ad concentrated on a technical presentation of the product’s 
qualities. Gould used a photograph of a baby and a “gimmick” head- 
line as attention-getting devices. Which ad attracted more readers? 
See page 90. 
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INQUIRIES 


Are a wonderful thing 


if they come from good 


i Te Tae 


if they don’t cost too 
much to secure! 


LOW COST 


Six insertions (just $840.00 total) will 
give over 200,000 reader impressions 
Twelve insertions (just $1,440.00 total) 
will give over 400,000 impressions on 
potential buyers, Only equipment buy- 
ers will receive Oil and Gas Equipment 
so your inquiries will be of the highest 
quality and will be produced at the 
lowest possible cost. Forms close 30 
days prior to date of issue 





0 
Equipment 





The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 
The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 @ Tulsa, Okla. 
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= In spite of Gould’s “gimmick” 
approach, there was no significant 
difference in the readership of the 
two ads. The 22% “noted” score for 


the Gould ad was only slightly 
higher than Exide’s 18%. This 
minor difference in readership 


probably resulted from Gould’s use 
of attention-getting devices. 

On the other hand, Exide scored 
5% “read most” compared with 4% 
for Gould. This seems to indicate 
that the Gould ad’s “gimmicks” did 
not have enough drawing power to 
induce more detailed reading of the 
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Cty which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 
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Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 89 
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ad. Thus, Exide’s technical ad ap- 
proach was as successful in stimu- 
lating readership. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Gould ad illustrates a poor adver- 
tising principle in the use of a white 
signature on a black background. 
Such an arrangement tends to re- 
duce readership because it repre- 
sents a reversal of the customary 
black on white presentation of 
printed material. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
are as follows: 









































| 

} Noted denotes the percentage of 
| readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


6 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 








Exide 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
8 18 5 
ig is. te 48 












readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 





Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 
































Your sales to municipalities are influenced 
by men like Rowland A. Read, the Boro Manager 
of Boyertown, Pennsylvania (population 4,074). 
Seven councilmen, who are elected by the people, 
have appointed him to administer the govern- 
mental business. Let’s look at what he does. 


Mr. Read is supervising the expansion of the 
water supply system, involving an appropriation 
of $350,000. At the same time he keeps an eye 









One million gallons of water is the capacity of each of Boyertown’s dome-roofed reservoirs. 


Could This Boro Manager Be Your Customer? 







BORO MANAGER 
ROWLAND A. READ 


on street maintenance crews as they repave streets 
and alleys. Parking is a problem in Boyertown, 
and the Manager is involved not only with the 
installation of new automatic parking meters but 
also a system of collecting fines. Making purchas- 
ing recommendations on all types of products is 
a key responsibility, and he works closely with 
the councilmen before final selections are made. 

Mr. Read has to know something about every- 
thing in local government. His subscription to 
THE AMERICAN CITY brings him the latest 
information on how other cities and towns are 
solving their problems. The chances are greater 
that Boro Managers like Rowland Read will be- 
come your customers, when you invest your 
advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN CITY. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Zany tests get Post 
salesmen in to see 
elusive prospects 


Hard-to-see prospects couldn’t 
resist an off-beat direct mail cam- 
paign conducted by Frederick Post 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
drafting and engineering materials. 

Recently, Post developed a new 
process for coating sensitized blue- 
print paper. But a personal dem- 
onstration by salesmen was neces- 
sary to put the new product across 
most effectively. And such demon- 
strations are hard to arrange, Post 
said, especially with buyers in im- 
portant large companies. 

To pave the way for the sales- 
men’s calls, the company ran a 
direct mail campaign consisting of 
five novelty “test kits,” mailed at 
weekly intervals. Each of these kits 
contained a sample of the new 
paper, a brochure describing the 
coating process, a note from Post’s 


Makes friends . 


sales vice-president, Jack Post, and 
the “testing device.” 

They include such things as an 
“Acoustics Test Kit,” consisting of 
two steel ball bearings which, it is 
suggested, should be rolled across 
the conference room floor during a 
board of directors meeting. Another 
of the devices is a _ policeman’s 
whistle which accompanies the 
“Jumpy Nerves Test Kit”—enough 
said. 

Equipment for the “Blood Test 
Kit” consists of nine thumbtacks. 
Copy reads: “Now you can find out 
who the real blue bloods are. 
Sprinkle tacks stealthily on chair, 
wait for subject to make contact. 
Then inspect tacks carefully. Score 
as follows: Blue blood, excellent 
(real Mayflower stock); red blood 
(just another all-American); no 
blood (hmm?); no tack (hmmm!)” 

These instructions were printed 
on 6x4” colored stock. In each case, 
copy concluded by saying that only 
a test would prove the quality of 
Post’s new paper. 


- Unusual, test kit mail pieces amused prospects, put them in a good 


mood to talk to Post salesmen. Proebsting Taylor, Chicago, Post’s agency, prepared 


the series of five mail pieces. 
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The test kits were mailed to men 
selected by Post salesmen as top 
prospects, and the salesmen fol- 
lowed up the fifth mailing with a 
personal call. 

Success of the campaign is shown, 
said the company, “by sales reports 
showing a record number of con- 
versions of hard-to-see prospects 
into customers.” 


World-shaking Picture above is of 
top executive ‘making world-shaking 
decisions’ while playing with his ‘‘Yo-Yo 
Pencil,’ zany sales promotion gadget 
put out by Franklin C. Wertheim, Ja- 
N. Y. It’s a regulation pencil 
with miniature yo-yo, which actually 
works, attached to end. Pencil’s barrel 
has space for five-line advertising mes- 
sage. 


maica, 


Contest drives home sales 
training program lessons 


It’s sometimes hard to find out 
whether a sales training program 
for distributor personnel does any 
good. But Rawlplug Co., New York, 
has found out—through a contest. 

Rawlplug ran a training program 
to teach distributor salesmen all 
about the sale and use of the com- 
pany’s masonry anchors and drills. 
About six months after the program 
began, the company started a con- 
test to find out if the salesmen had 
learned anything. 

Distributor salesmen who had 
taken the course were asked to 
write a letter telling how they had 
applied the sales training in a par- 
ticular sale. 

The  prizes—$1,700 in cash— 
brought in a flood of entry letters 
from distributor salesmen. Entries 
were judged by Walter F. Crowder, 
editor, Industrial Distribution; 

Continued on page 96 
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for complete coverage of the men 
who buy in the Appliance and 
Fabricated Metal Products Industry 


BASIC - - - because its circulation is 
directed to over 10,000 qualified readers 
—top management, purchasing, engineering, 
and key plant management and supervision 
—with circulation 100% verified 

under BPA audit regulations. 


BASIC - - - because its complete editorial service 
“from raw metal to finished product’ 

makes MPM the prime source of 

industry information for its qualified audience. 


BASIC - - - because for 13 years, 

The Magazine of Appliance and 

Metal Products Manufacturing has consistently 
shown gains in advertising performance 
—dgains in revenue more than triple 

those of the industrial publication average. 


BASIC - - - because leading manufacturers 
of materials, components, equipment and services 
have learned first-hand of the 

sales effectiveness of the magazine. 


MPM SHOULD BE YOUR BASIC BUY TO SELL THE FIELD OF 
APPLIANCE AND METAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING! 





Effective with the February, 1957 issue, the 
name METAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTUR- 
ING will replace finish, the Magazine of 
Appliance and Metal Products Manufacturing. 
This change in name is merely a reflection of 
the full editorial scope — blanketing all phases 
and processes in appliance and fabricated metal 
products manufacturing — which has been in 
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the name is NEW... 


vending machines, 




























BASIC in its effective audience . 
its 100% verified coverage . . . BASIC in its 
unmatched editorial scope and quantity and 
quality of content .. . BASIC in sales results 


delivered. 


effect since the January 1949 issue. 


Only the name has been changed. MPM will 
continue to be the most important source of 
industry information for those engaged in metal 
products fabrication and manufacturing, and 
the most important sales tool for those adver- 
tisers who sell to them. 


e ESTABLISH 
asain —. CRase 
PUBLICATIONS 


YORK STREET AT PARK AVE. @ ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 





..» for selling manufacturers of home 
appliances, radio and television sets, 
plus a broad group of fabricated metal 
products such as business machines, 
display cases, 
commercial refrigerators, metal furni- 
ture, steel kitchen cabinets, etc. 


. . BASIC in 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


me Fimberman & “Lumberman 


.. «the two leading production journals in the lumber, logging 
and forest products fields, have combined their facilities to serve 
the great timber industry more effectively. 


It has been apparent for some time that the vigorous 
growth and changing trends of the timber industry of 
North America have required new and broader con- 
cepts in the editorial services and distribution of the 
journals serving this major and basic industry. 


To this end, the publishers will as quickly as subscrip- 
tions can be reclassified and consolidated, redesign 
both THE TIMBERMAN and THE LUMBERMAN 
as two separate, highly specialized twin forest indus- 
tries journals. The editorial content and format of both 
magazines will be refashioned so that each will serve 
one of the two natural divisions of the industry. 


MILLER FREEMAN, Jr. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


WILLIAM B. FREEMAN 


President 


os 
eal 


ce PORTLAND « SEATTLE « LOS ANGELES »« CHICAGO » NEW YORK « ATLANTA « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Executive Office: 500 Howard Street 


For the first time, readers and advertisers will be fur- 
nished with two publications each of whose editorial 
content and distribution will be exactly tailored to 
their requirements. Advertisers whose products have 
application in one or the other of the two divisions of 
the industry—logging or wood manufacturing—can 
channel their sales messages to more readers whose 
buying interests are directly concerned with both the 
editorial pages and products advertised. In short, ad- 
vertisers can now buy the undivided attention of the 
buying influences in the forest industries where it best 
serves their needs. 


EDGAR P. HOENER 
Vice Pres., Publisher 


LAWRENCE K. SMITH 


Vice President 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


@ © 


San Francisco, California 








THE TIMBERMAN, combining the facilities of THE 
LUMBERMAN, will specialize exclusively in serving 


the logging, woods management, forestry and trans- 
ili portation fields . . . with editorial emphasis on pro- 
duction, methods, equipment, statistics and timber 


WOODS MANAGEMENT LOGGING FORESTRY TRANSPORTATION research. 


THE LUMBERMAN will be redesigned to specialize ex- 
clusively in serving lumber, plywood, board and wood 
manufacturers. It will combine into its services the fa- 
cilities of THE TIMBERMAN in coverage of production, 
marketing statistics and research of the manufactur- 
Tite My(e(-Me)Mi-Micle-co mire ite 


“Lumber 


LUMBER PLYWOOD BOARD WOOD MANUFACTURING 








THE TIMBERMAN and THE LUMBERMAN will each 
publish 13 issues annually, with both journals geared 
to a cycle of publishing alternately, every two weeks, 
for a combined total of 26 editions a year. One of the 
editions will be featured as the Annual Plywood Re- 
view, previously pubished for 26 consecutive years - 
by THE TIMBERMAN, and one will be dedicated as 
the Forest Industries Yearbook Number, long pub- 
lished by THE LUMBERMAN. 


Editorial plans call for the addition of many construc- 
tive editorial features on progressive management 
methods, vastly enhanced news coverage of the in- 3 » 
dustry will be published in an up-forward news section of both journals—significant facts vital to manage- 
ment men in both divisions of the industry, and reaching them regularly every other week. Owners and 
managers—and those aspiring to greater managerial responsibilities—will read both THE TIMBERMAN 
and THE LUMBERMAN. That is why firms to whom the forest industries represent an important market 
eM rs Moll M lao MoM ilTim@eleiilaitiiireh : 


The mig ond The LUMBERMAN 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 519 W. PARK AVE., PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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George Ganzenmuller, editor, Elec- 
trical Wholesaling, and George G. 
Felt, president, Felt Advertising. 

Winner of the $1,000 first prize 
was Maurice Watters, salesman for 
Madison Electric Co., Detroit, a 
Rawlplug distributor. He told how 
his sales training helped him solve 
a problem for a customer—and got 
him an order. The top prize was 
presented at the formal opening of 
Rawlplug’s new plant in New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. There also were five 
$100 prize winners and eight $25 
prize winners. 


‘Emergency Guide’ promotes 
New York exhibit builder 


There’s no better way to make 
friends than to lend a helping hand 
in an emergency. 

With this in mind, The Display- 
ers, New York exhibit builder, has 
brought out an “Emergency Guide” 
to help people who plan to exhibit 
at New York trade shows or con- 
ventions. 

The “Guide” 
sources of supply for emergency re- 
placements, special exhibit services 
and information on all shipping and 
transportation facilities available in 
New York. 


contains a list of 





Solves $100,000 problem . . 
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Lucius Pitkin, Inc., New York, 
metallurgical chemists and consultants, had $100,000 worth 
of metal-testing machines not being used to fullest capacity. 
Mail piece above, developed by William Frank Advertising 


Vapor Designs 99 5 
q. ft. Heat 
N.Y. City Special 68 hp. aoe 


Front page news 


VAPOR NEWs Ey) 
PULAT 





Vapor Heating Corp., used blow-up of tabloid promotional 


newspaper in exhibit at Power Show, New York. Front page was animated by having 
continuous movie projector giving six-minute sales presentation on screen that took 
place of newspaper picture. Viewers heard sales pitch over telephones, could pick 
up regular size copies of newspaper from stand in front of chairs. Exhibit introduced 
Vapor Heating’s new ‘’New York City Special’’ steam generator. 


Sylvania booklet sells product 
benefits, educates prospects 
“Prescribed Lighting Protects the 
Eyes of Industry.” With that start, 
as a title, a booklet put out by Syl- 
vania Electric Products, New York, 
goes on to do a first class job of 


education and product promotion. 

Sylvania is promoting commercial 
and industrial lighting fixtures in 
this 28-page booklet. And it goes 
about it by telling the advantages of 
good lighting in such things as 
higher production, better workman- 


Continued on page 97 


Agency, simply told airframe and engine manufacturers what 
equipment Pitkin had and what it could do. Result: Pitkin 
had to build 24 more testing machines, may have to build 
still more, and some testing facilities are sold out for months. 





* It's an exciting opportunity that deserves more intensive 
effort now. This dynamic $6 billion foundry market is a 
part of no other market. 


* Spending is high—interest and readership are high—when 
your product story reaches foundrymen through the pages 
of FOUNDRY magazine. 

* The search is on for new ideas, methods and products to help 


66,000 key buying influences in U.S. and Canadian foun- 
dries meet the competition of other fabricating methods. 


* FOUNDRY's complete Sales Development Service helps you ae 
; 3 : when you advertise in} 
sell this huge market. Ask us about this service. 





a |PENTON Publication / Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Cartoon idea by 
Paul Heritage, Millville, N. J. 


Now!...over 80,000 spots 


... where N.E.D. helps you “sell” all worthwhile buying influences 
in over 43,000 industrial plants each month. For less than 
1/4 cent per contact with a 1/9 page unit, your product 


message reaches key men in every job function. 


A |PENTON| PUBLICATION 
NB P| 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ship, fewer accidents and higher 
employe morale. 

These advantages, of course, are 
tied in with Sylvania products. But 
the booklet doesn’t stop there. It 
also tells how to “prescribe” light- 
ing for a plant or office. It lists and 


explains the factors to be taken into 
consideration—such things as free- 
dom from glare and shadows, color 
of plant interior and types of elec- 
trical distribution systems. This is 
the education. 

The two-color booklet contains 24 
photographs showing examples of 
good and bad lighting as well as 
product illustrations. 





Three-way push . . 


Insulite mail campaign includes ready-made program for distrib- 


utors in folder (top), separate campaign to builders (right) and mailers promoting 


sales aids to building supply dealers (left). 


1,000,000 pieces 


Massive mail campaign 
puts Insulite on top 


Insulite’s DMAA-award-winning direct mail campaign costs 
$50,000-plus . . and it’s worth it. Here are the details. 





This is the third in a series of 
articles giving details on indus- 
trial direct mail campaigns that 
won awards in the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s annual 
competition. 


Sete terete aewenanand 


# As industrial direct mail ad 
budgets go, $50,000 is pretty high. 
But Insulite Div. of Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of structural insula- 
tion board, has spent at least that 
much on one many-limbed mail 


campaign and found it well worth 
the price. 

The campaign won for Insulite a 
“Direct Mail Leader” award in the 
$50,000-and-up class of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association’s 1956 
competition. And, while awards are 
nice, that was not the principal aim 
of the campaign—nor the principal 
result. 

The objectives of the campaign 

were ambitious: 
1. To create more effective per- 
sonal sales contacts by making di- 
rect mail “sales calls” before and 
between personal calls from sales- 
men. 


2. To educate and inform prospects 
and users, by maintaining constant 
contact with the factors that control 
buying of light construction mate- 
rials. 

3. To interest in 
products and to create brand pref- 


erence. 


create Insulite 


4. To get enough inquiries to pro- 
vide an adequate number of new 
business leads. 

5. To keep the entire sales organ- 
ization as well as other employes 
and shareholders enthusiastic about 
the company, its products and its 
promotion program. 

The winning direct mail cam- 
paign ran from Aug. 1, 1955, to 
July 31, 1956. It sought to achieve 
its five aims by what actually 
amounted to five separate mail cam- 
paigns. 


Bulletins . . One campaign went to 
Insulite representatives, the com- 
pany’s own salesmen. It consisted 
of a series of 84x11” bulletins. A 
list of the bulletins’ titles will give 
an idea of how they help the sales- 
men and keep them informed: “In- 
sulite Sales Promotion Notes,” 
“Insulite Merchandising,” “Insulite 
Sales Engineering” and “The Word 
from the Advertising Department.” 

Insulite also gives new repre- 
sentatives a good start with direct 
mail pieces that go not to the 
salesmen but to the company’s 
dealers. Such pieces introduce the 
new salesman to the dealers. 


Something for everyone . . “In- 
sulite Ad Notes” is a wider project 


tinued or 1ge 100 
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Because we know him well 


you can sell him better... 


Who is he? He’s the man who reads I&EC. 


He buys for the original plant, equipment, and materials market 


Trim ialcie Glal-lanlicel Ml anele-tsom laleleitigi-te 


We know him well. 


Just recently National Analysts, Inc. completed 
an exhaustive survey of I&EC readers. The results 
— 500 pages and 2 volumes — give us a complete 
profile of the man who reads I&EC. 

We know, for instance, that 70% of the I&EC read- 
ers work in Design, Development and Research 
and therefore are most closely concerned with the 
expansion and modernization which accounts for 65% 
of total CPI expenditures. We know that I&EC read- 
ers work in this major sales market where new prod- 
ucts and processes are developed and where original 
specifications for equipment and materials are written. 


Keeping in close touch with our readers is an im- 
portant part of our editorial operation. That is why 
the Eastman Research Organization, Inc., a nation- 
ally known firm specializing in editorial analysis, has 
been engaged to make continuing studies of I&EC. 
And it follows that the better we know and serve our 
reader with the specialized editorial material he wants, 
the more effectively we can help you to sell him. 


If you'd like to have a copy of “The Man Who 
Reads I&EC”, a booklet summarizing the results of 
the 500-page study, call your I&EC representative. 
He will be very glad to give you all the information 
you need, 





INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


— the only magazine specializing in serving 


the original plant, equipment and materials 


market of the Chemical Process Industries. 


AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATION 
advertising management 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION % 
430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BHOINDDRING CHBMISTRYE 
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that covers the whole sales force— 
Insulite salesmen, wholesale man- 
agement personnel and wholesale 
salesmen—some 13,000 people. The 
“Notes” go out six times a year. 
They are two-color, 4x1034”, 12- 
page booklets. 

Insulite ran a readership survey 
among the salesmen and found they 
want news of latest advertising and 
promotion tools, examples of suc- 
cessful sales ideas, news of other 
salesmen. All of these .are blended 
into “Ad Notes.” 

Besides doing its own direct mail, 
Insulite does direct mail for its 
wholesalers—all 142 of them, who 
received 283 different mailings to go 
to their dealer prospects and cus- 
tomers. These are four-page pieces 
in newsletter style (two pages, 
folded). The inside spread and the 
back page of the piece push In- 
sulite products. The wholesaler’s 
letterhead and any one of seven 
different sales letters (worked up 
by Insulite), which the wholesaler 
chooses, are imprinted on the blank 
front page. 

The only cost to the wholesaler 
for this ready-made mail campaign 
is addressing and postage. 

Another service helps new whole- 
salers. Insulite sends out folders 
announcing the wholesaler’s ap- 
pointment to dealer prospects and 
customers and follows that up with 
two more mailings at no cost to the 
wholesaler. 


160,000 pieces . . Another branch 
of the Insulite program was its 
mailings—six times a year—to a 
list of 28,000 lumber and building 
materials dealers. The aim is to 
pave the way for salesmen—both 
Insulite and jobber salesmen-—by 
educating and informing the pros- 
pects between personal sales calls. 
Such mailings help the salesman tell 
his story more effectively and in a 
shorter time. 

The program is economical. Costs 
average 46 cents per dealer reached 
per year—less than eight cents per 
mailing per dealer. That compares 
with a personal selling cost of at 
least $7 per call. 

In this program, direct mail and 
business publication advertising 
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New look . . Unusual, triple exposure 


photo illustrates Insulite mailer promot- 
ing new product. 


work hand in hand, with each sup- 
porting the other. For maximum 
impact, the same message is used 
in both media. 

Because Insulite salesmen and 
jobber salesmen call on most deal- 
ers regularly, the number of in- 
quiries is relatively low. However, 
some 1,000 inquiries—many of them 
asking to buy—were received from 
the more than 160,000 pieces mailed. 

Inquiries are followed up fast. 
The inquirer is sent a letter and 
promotional literature to help him 
with his problem, and the Insulite 
or jobber salesman in the area is 
sent the original inquiry, a copy of 
the reply letter and list of literature 
sent the inquirer. All this within 
three days. 


Building up builders . . Insulite 
believes it has the largest and most 
complete list of light construction 
builders and contractors in the 
country. And all 100,000 of them 
receive six mailings a year from 
Insulite. 

As with promotion to dealers, di- 
rect mail and publication advertis- 
ing to builders work hand-in-hand. 
And inquiries are followed up with 
the same swiftness. 

The fina] phase of the Insulite di- 
rect mail program reaches out to 
company employes and sharehold- 
ers. This includes the annual and 
quarterly reports, which are ac- 
companied by regular dealer en- 


velope. stuffers to promote Insulite 
products to the shareholders and 
workers. 

The annual reports, well-illus- 
trated to build interest, go to a list 
of 14,000 shareholders and workers, 
and are also sent to investment 
houses and financial analysts. 


Results . . All of these programs 
add up to a flood of-direct mail of 
well over 1,000,000 pieces. 

Results? They’re hard to judge, 
according to Insulite. But the com- 
pany has these facts to report: 

e A total of 13,275 inquiries were 
received during the campaign, 
compared with 11,187 received dur- 
ing the previous year. 

® Surveys showed the Insulite pro- 
motion program was rated first by 
builders and second by dealers 
despite the fact that nearly all of 
the 11 other companies covered in 
the survey have extensive consumer 
advertising programs, while In- 
sulite has none. 

@ The Insulite mill has run at full 
capacity seven days a week, 24 
hours a day all year. 

© All production is sold out in ad- 
vance, and all products are dis- 
tributed on an allocation basis. 


How to keep ‘bingo card’ 
inquirers reasonably happy 


Business publications (let’s face 
it) do-not always pass on inquiries 
received through their reader serv- 
ice “bingo card” with extreme 
promptness. 

And as a result the promotional 
material offered by advertisers in 
these bingo cards often arrives late, 
which makes the inquirers irate. 

Well, Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., 
Detroit, a manufacturer of foundry 
and platers’ supplies, buffing com- 
positions and brick, has licked this 
problem. 

To every piece of literature sent 
out in response to a bingo card in- 
quiry this note is attached: “We 
hope this material was not delayed. 
It was mailed within 24 hours of 
our receiving request from the 
magazine’s Reader Service Depart- 
ment. For more information please 
write us direct.” 


Simple, wasn’t it? 





again... 

the greatest 
advertising 
page gain! 


In 1956 ELECTRONIC DESIGN gained 789 adver- 
tising pages, continuing its position of leadership 
among all publications—business or consumer. 

In four years of publishing, ELECTRONIC 
DESIGN has carried a total of 4,013 advertising 
pages—a growth history unequaled among business 
papers. 

This enthusiastic support is one more evidence of 
the values ELECTRONIC DESIGN offers to its 
readers, as well as its advertisers. Timely editorial, 
complete technical coverage, informed reporting, 
reader service, The Continuing Audit of Brand 
Recognition, Mail Readership Measurement, inquiry 
evaluation, merchandising aids, and new in 1957, 
the “CAREERS SECTION,” with Home Reply 


Form, for employment opportunities. 











Hayden Publishing Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 


YOUR ELECTRONICS ADVERTISING WILL BE READ IN ELECTRONIC DESIGN 
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Pattern Makers 
In Publicity 


As we look back over ten years 

of technical newswork (with some 
30 clients) we realize that our 
value has been as much to help 
sales departments develop work- 
able patterns for technical 
publicity as to turn out copy. 


Industrial sales departments 

are as different as people — and 
as alike. They all need more 

and better technical communica- 
tions with the trade, 

to make the most of their markets. 


But there the similarity ends. 


One won't have its natural 
news sources in happy 
productivity (or even spotted). 
Another may be so 

deep in the rut of old publicity 
habits that it’s overlooking 
rich possibilities. 


More than once the big job has 
been to serve as peacemaker and 
coordinator between 

sales and engineering in 

regard to the public and 
professional press. 


With almost every client our 
efforts have been a factor in 

(1) sharpening the focus 

of sales purpose in newswork, 
(2) multiplying operating 
efficiency at the market 

eduction job, and (3) improving 
the internal organization for 
engineering journalism. 


Probe As You Produce 


Give yourself the benefit 

of counsel that has spent 60 
man-years at improving 
communications patterns for 
industrial sales departments. 


It costs you nothing for 

an afternoon of sight-raising 
and horizon-widening 

with one of our principals. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Edilovial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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SQUEEZE 


Capital goods boom 
makes steel scarce; 
industry apportions 


# Although expecting many kinds 
of steel will be hard to get in the 
months ahead, the government has 
decided to rely on industrial man- 
agement to see that urgent needs 
of all customers are met. 

Some consumers, such as_ the 
merchant ship construction indus- 
try, had hoped priority ratings 
would be given to defense support- 
ing industries. 

But the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation has decided to stand firm, 
and confine the use of priority rat- 
ings only to direct military pro- 
grams. 

From past experience it believes 
that the steel industry will do a 
conscientious job to see that each 
of its customers gets a good break 
in apportioning the available sup- 
ply of “scarce” steel 
plates, structural shapes, and cer- 
tain tubular products. 

If one defense supporting indus- 
try, such as merchant ships, got 
priority assistance, ODM argues, it 
could only be at the expense of 
others. Other defense supporting in- 
dustries such as freight car con- 
struction, machine tools, or the pro- 
duction of petroleum equipment 
would find increasing difficulty op- 
erating without equal priority. This 
would result in requests for as- 
sistance from these industries. The 
government would soon be in a po- 
sition where it would have to de- 
cide to put into effect another large 
scale Controlled Materials Plan 
similar in scope to the control sys- 
tem used during World War II, and 
the period of hostilities in Korea. 

Pressures which result in the tre- 
mendous demand for steel products 


items 







|} WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


are the result of the greatest capi- 
tal goods boom in world history, 
still setting records in first quarter 
1957. 


New plants up 5% .. While 
there are some signs that the tight 
money situation is forcing industry 
to take another look at some of the 
ambitious expansion programs 
which had been publicized, current 
estimates indicate that $3.2 billion 
of new industrial buildings alone 
will be put in place this year, a 
record volume 5% higher than in 
1956, and a third higher than 1955. 

Record requirements are sched- 
uled for the production of machin- 
ery, construction, shipbuilding, oil 
and gas and freight cars. The air- 
craft industry entered the year with 
$19 billion backlog, a third over 
1956. Sewage and water supply con- 
struction is expected to be 20% over 
comparable periods of 1956, barring 
a bad turn in the money market. 
Orders for power generating equip- 
ment are sure to equal 1956, and 
electrical equipment to increase 
10%. Mining machinery and con- 
struction machinery producers an- 
ticipate new gains and the tele- 
phone and telegraph industry em- 
barks on a $3 billion expansion plan, 
up 19% from 1956, and the largest 
ever undertaken in this field. 

Just to keep a measure of pro- 
spective on the situation, however, 
it is important to remember that 
most observers anticipate that first 
quarter 1957 marks the peak of the 
upward trend. The rate of expan- 
sion has already leveled off, and 
there are good reasons to believe 
that there will not be much further 
increase in pressure unless the 
money situation eases. 

Machine tool industry schedules 
increased shipments in first half 
1957 for both cutting type, and 
forming and shaping machines. But 
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Why Paper Trade Journal is rated as | far rom Par Ta Sout 
aro Note how well it serves the jo 

the ‘“‘most useful’’ publication by the —_ 222s 274 interests of the men 
: and paper industry — engineers, 


mill men of importance to you = een 


| 
Production Technica! 


Stories of primary interest to menin... Department Department Managemen 


A Board Mill Stock Cleaning System 





Articles » How & Why of Rubber Covered Rolls 


3 or4 
per week 





Fibreboard Develops Porosity Tester 





How Bergstrom Stabilizes Softened Process Water 





Current Pulp Situation and Intermediate Outlook 





Couch Roll Growing Pains 





Calender Stack Maintenance 





Establishing a Quality Control Program in the Paper Mill 





Four Principles for Electrocution of Insects 





Outlook for Paperboard Demand 





Should Paper Export Remain a Stepchild? 





How Drafting Boards Reduce Maintenance Costs 





Industry Capacity, 1955-1958 





What Causes Dissolving Tank Explosions? 





Conveyors and Other Handling Equipment 





Lower Finishing Room Costs Through Time & Motion Study 





How to Maintain West Coast Woodrooms 





Industry Expansion Continues Acceleration 





Complete Description of East Texas Mill 





News Briefs 


Features 7 New Equipment, Supplies, Literature 


every week Prices of Fibers and Materials 











News of Suppliers, Converters, Paper People 





Figures of the Week 

















This breakdown of editorial content 2 wai PAP EF R TRADE 
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else why mill men vote PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL “most useful,” pay $5 a - ~ 
mip : the most useful paper 
year for subscriptions, and renew at ful pap ® 
better than 80% (ABC figures). 15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO © DENVER 
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Your TOP 
Engineering Market 


American 
Engineer 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


CIRCULATION OVER 40,000 
—18.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 
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THE MARKET... 


AMERICAN ENGINEER reaches more Registered 
Professional Engineers than any other magazine. 
The Registered Professional Engineer's counsel is 
sought on processes, equipment, methods and ma- 
terials—from basic research through design, devel- 
opment, manufacture or construction. In each step 
he has a decisive voice in buying or specifying— 
78.4% Buy or Specify. 


THE READER... 


The Registered Professional Engineer 

his status by complying with the rigid requirements 
of education and experience established by laws 
in all states. He is thus eligible to be, according 
to the State Boards of Engineering Registration, 
in responsible charge of engineering work.” 
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His Position: 

CHIEF EXECUTIVES 

DEPARTMENT HEADS 

OWNERS OR PARTNERS 

SECTION HEADS 

SPECIALISTS (Industrial 
THER 


25.7% 
23.3% 
12.8% 
12.2% 
11.8% 
14.2% 


10,280 


His Earnings: 


10% (over 4,000 readers) earn more than $18,210 
25% (over 10,000 readers) earn more than $11,700 
50% (over 20,000 readers) earn more than $8,460 


He Supervises: 
Surveys show the average AMERICAN ENGINEER 
reader supervises 9 Engineers, 29 other workers. 


THE MAGAZINE... 


Official Publication of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. Membership requires reg- 
istration as a professional Engineer. 


Editorial Policy: 

Professional articles, features and news that treat 
non-technical engineering topics in the fields of 
industry, legislation, government, and economics. 
Approximately one-half is devoted to articles by 
outstanding men on subjects of current interest to 
the profession; one-fourth to “workshop” pieces 
of interest to the reader as a professional engi- 
neer and as a businessman. 

Circulation: 

Over 40,000 (BPA). National. Highest in Middle 
Atlantic States. Next highest East North Central 
and Sovth Atlantic. Circulation has more than 
tripled in the last ten years. 

Readership: 

Surveys show high readership for features and 
regular departments. Also that each issue has 
average of 2.27 readers—a total of over 99,000 
readers per issve. 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market get 
additional Market and Media Information from: 


American 
/ngineer 


We've changed our address to... 


2029 Kay St., N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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WASHINGTON .. 
continued from p. 102 


the volume of new orders shows 
signs of easing off, and there are 
predictions that less new business 
will be written during first half 1957 
than first half 1956. 


Excise taxes uniair? . . Even if 
Congress refuses to modify federal 
taxes this year, taxpayers 
House 


excise 
who appeared before the 
Ways and Means committee this 
winter have left members. with 
something to think about. 
Railroads, particularly, built a 
strong indictment against some of 


the distortions which are caused by 
the 3% tax on “for hire” transpor- 
tation. 

Since this tax does not apply to 
private carriers, Southern Railroad 
reported it is a big factor causing 
some shippers to buy their own 
trucks. The Southern claims it loses 
at least $25 million a year in pos- 
sible freight revenues, “due to the 
penalty imposed by the Federal 
government upon the use of our 
service.” 

Railroads also point out that con- 
sumers avoid the 3% tax by ship- 
ping from Canada since the tax is 
not applied to pre-paid shipments 
originating outside the U.S. “A 
Canadian shipper located exactly 
the same distance from Baltimore 
as an Alabama or Georgia lumber- 
man, enjoys a competitive advan- 
tage over the domestic shipper by 
3% of the freight bill,” it was ar- 
gued. 

Western railroads considered the 
3% tax a handicap to the develop- 
ment of western industry. “The 3% 
tax directly increases transporta- 
tion costs and aggravates the freight 
disadvantage of western shippers,” 
it was said. 


Highway program speeds on. . 
Intensive energy displayed by the 
Department of Commerce in getting 
the new highway program under- 


way has cut the pins out from under 
the movement which was underway 
last summer to set up an independ- 
ent agency to administer the big 
$50 billion interstate road program. 

As virtually the first business of 
the new Congress, the Senate Pub- 
lic Roads committee called Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks for 
a report on progress made during 
the six months since the program 
was approved. Members from both 
parties were lavish with praise 
when the Secretary and his staff 
reported that more than half of the 
mileage for the interstate system 
has already been located. It was 
also agreed that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is doing a top quality job 
working with state officials to get a 
vast amount of construction under- 
way this year. 


Anti-merger laws? . . Anti-trust 
Chief Victor Hansen says that new 
anti-merger laws will be sought if 
the existing law does not prevent 
Bethlehem and Youngstown from 
completing their merger. 

He concedes there is ample room 
for good legal minds to disagree on 
the merits of this case, since the ex- 
isting law restricting “monopolistic” 
mergers has yet to be tested in the 
higher courts. 

But the Justice Department has 
taken the position that it intends to 
go all out to prevent the consolida- 
tion of the second and sixth largest 
steel companies. Officials contend 
that approval of this merger wouid 
inevitably force consolidation of 
other steel companies, until there 
would ultimately be tight control 
over what is now considered to be a 
hotly competitive industry. 

“If the existing law cannot head 
off such a danger in its incipient 
stage, then we are desperately in 
need of a much stronger law,” the 
“trustbusters” say. a 





Fjowusolt the No.1 Sales Outlet 


in Residential Air Conditioning 


a 


Sales and installation experience with existing warm air 
heated homes — the top prospect homes for air conditioning. 





Continuous contacts with builders, architects, and owners 
on new construction. 





Experience in all phases of air handling. 





Ability to handle all planning, engineering, and install- 
ing within their own organizations. 





Shop facilities and skilled personnel for fabricating sheet 
metal work and for dependable, intelligent servicing. 





Established business background in their communities. 





























Wer air henting -Sheot moth? dealers quality on every count 


They, and they alone, have ALL that it takes American Artisan excels editorially 
to handle central Residential Air Condition- both quality and quantity. . . . It reaches the 


ing. They are the No. 1 sales outlet. greatest concentration of buying power — 
the KEY dealers who do 80° ¢ of the avail- 
To reach them, you must concentrate your able business. . . . It provides the largest 


advertising in the Warm Air Heating-Sheet and only fully paid (ABC) circulation. . . . 

Metal field. To reach them most economi- And it leads in advertising volume. 

cally, your best advertising buy is American 

Artisan. Your advertising in American Artisan is 
without question in the right environment for 
maximum results from those having maxi- 
mum potential. 


Keeney Publishing Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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FOR DRILLING — 













Here’s proof that 
approach gets grea 


The Petroleum Industry’s three great divisions 
offer a multi-billion dollar market for your equip- 
ment and services. You can benefit by specializing 
your sales message in the three leading publi- 
cations that are specialized for each of these 
divisions. 

WORLD OIL keeps pace with oil drilling-produc- 
tion division through monthly, specialized editorial 
coverage of developments. A field-trained staff 
gets the ideas behind the news and views, presents 
them in balanced exploration, drilling and produc- 
tion sections. 

Reader preference for WORLD OIL’s approach is 
shown by the 11% paid circulation gain in 1956. 
Of its 24,017* subscribers, 74% are engaged di- 
rectly in drilling-production. These men buy or 
specify only for the division in which they are 
engaged. 

PIPE LINE INDUSTRY gives monthly specialized 
coverage of the pipe line division by providing 








ice nrill PETROLEUM COVERAGE 47,800 


PRODUCTION PIPE LINE PROCESSING 
94,011 5,242 18,580 
11% GAIN 10% GAIN 12% GAIN 



















specialized editorial 





ter reader acceptance 









monthly specialized coverage of this growing mar- 
ket. It is directed to the job interests of top buying 
power men, gets their enthusiastic reception. 

PIPE LINE INDUSTRY has 5,242* subscribers, of 
which 91% are engaged directly in pipe line oper- 
ations. Its steady growth is continuing, with a 10% 
circulation gain chalked up in 1956. 

PETROLEUM REFINER is as progressive as the 
huge refining division it has been serving for 35 
years. It specializes in engineering articles on re- 
fining, petrochemicals and natural gasoline. 

PETROLEUM REFINER can show proof of cover- 
age of the men who influence 98% of the refining 
industry’s purchases. It has shown an amazing 
170% post war circulation growth, with 12% this 
past year. Of its 18,500* paid subscribers, 81% are 
engaged directly in refining-natural gasoline activ- 
ities. These men buy or specify only for the 
division in which they are engaged. 




























THE GPC PLAN OFFERS MORE THAN 
47,800 SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 


Gulf publications offer selective, specialized Petroleum 
Industry circulation to each division of the industry. Com- 
bination rates enable you to buy one, two or all three at a 
very low rate per thousand. You can use the same plate in 
all three publications every month, or you may use differ- 
ent, specialized ads. Here you can buy both horizontal and 
vertical coverage of the industry at a very low rate per 
thousand. Check our nearest office for details. 





PROOF OF READER ACCEPTANCE 
OF SPECIALIZED OIL COVERAGE 








47,800 





42,236 





35,384 

















For Greater Petroleum Coverage 
GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
e Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 





1953 1955 1957 


Steady growth of more than 10,000 total 
circulation in three publications is proof of 
oil men’s acceptance of the Gulf specialized 







publishing plan. 














*Circulation figures from totals of November 1956 issues, as 
filed with Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 











© New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 


© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
WAbash 2-9330 


e Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 





¢ Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bldg., CHerry 2-9211 
¢ Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bidg., Riverside 7-7344 


e Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Suilding, Huntington 
Park, LUdlow 7-1219 








A GOOD MARKET 


Bright Oil Industry 
Outlook Predicted 
For the Next 5 Years 





By Warren L. Baker 


Editorial Director 


There’s a normal tendency in 
the oil business to be optimistic. 
The very nature of oil field oper- 
ations requires this attitude. 
Risks are great, odds long and 
investments, tremendous. With- 
out faith, courage and optimism 
oil men wouldn’t be able to stand 
the pace very long. 


We at WORLD OIL are used to 
that optimism (and we like it). 
But we would be unrealistic if 
we didn’t take it into account 
when projecting the growth of 
the industry. So let’s discount 
part of the natural enthusiasm 
of all our confidential sources. 
And we still come up with the 
prediction that the oil industry 
will continue to enjoy unusually 
good business during the next 
five years. This should be wel- 
come news to manufacturers and 
service companies marketing 
their products to the oil fields. 


By 1960 at least 66,000 wells 
requiring 283 million feet of hole 
will be drilled annually in the 
U. S., roughly 20% more than 
1955. In the Free World abroad, 
wells will increase to 11,500 and 
footage to 49.5 million feet in 
1960, about 50% more than 
1955. The U. S. will be operating 
at least 610,000 producing oil 
wells. 

Continued high activity has a 
close bearing on the industry’s 
purchasing needs, which are 
tied directly to the amount of 
wells completed and footage 
drilled. For instance, the num- 
ber of new oil producing wells 
completed in 1955 reached 
30,432. These had to be equipped 
with controls, flow lines, tank 
batteries, etc. Furthermore, ex- 
penses just for replacement 
parts on artificial lifting equip- 
ment average $72 million 
annually. 


Our WoRLD OIL forecast-re- 
view figures for the industry this 
year are now available. Just 
write me on your company letter- 
head, and I'll send them to you. 













GREATER ‘PRODUCTION 
COVERAGE... 































Specialized Editorial 
Approach Gets 
Greater Reader 
Acceptance 


Puts your sales story before 


the specialized men who buy 


In the Production Division of the oil industry, there’s a ready 
market for everything from 5¢ bolts to $500,000 drilling rigs. 
Authority to buy is vested in specialists concerned only with their 


own division, men who spend more than $1 billion a year. 


There’s a definite correlation between specialized publication 
readership and specialized buying power. And the oil paper that 


shapes its whole editorial approach to this pattern is WORLD OIL. 

Editorially specialized for exploration-drilling-producing men, 
WORLD OIL reaches an interested audience of 24,017*, of whom 74% 
are engaged directly in the Production Division of the industry. This 
readership represents documented coverage of 93% of the men who 


buy 98% of the equipment and services for this division. 


Is WORLD OIL’s approach successful? Typical of the magazine’s 
solid growth is the 11% gain in circulation during 1956. Ask your 
nearest Gulf representative for more facts and figures on specialized 


selling to the oil industry. 


| . 

; WRITE TODAY for your free copy of the 1957 7 
| Market Data Book, containing sales tips | 
7 you can use to sell this industry. 


Greater Production Coverage 
GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized 
Oil Industry Publishers 







* Total from November 1956 issue, as filed with 
Audit Bureau of Circulations subject to audit 


FULL COVERAGE 
of Manufacturing 
Industries 
in Canada! 


Never before have industrial ad- 
vertising dollars gone so far as 
they do today in CIEN — the 
only Canadian industrial magazine 
published twice a month. A full 
schedule in CIEN — 24 issues — 
costs only $1,392.00 . . . a cost- 
er-thousand of $3.22 . . . an un- 
Peatable value that you'll find 
only in CIEN 


For You! 
Complete Market 
and Media Data 

Available to 
Advertisers 


and Agencies: 


N.1.A.A. REPORT 
CIEN MARKET DATA SHEETS: 


1. Canadian manufacturing plants: size, 
number of employees, value of pro- 
duction 

. 1956 estimated expenditures, by prov- 
inces, on plant and machinery 

. 1956 estimated expenditures, by in- 
dustrial classification, on plant and 
machinery 


Report of Purchases by Readers 

Editorial Requirements 

List of Major Manufacturers’ Representatives. @ 
Rate Card. 

C.C.A.B. Statement 
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CONTINUOUS FLOW 


Materials handling 
sales to rise 10% 
in coming year 





By Frederick Borden 


® Total sales in the materials han- 
dling market during 1957 will reach 
some $2.5 billion to $3 billion. Esti- 
mates vary because the several 
sources of information operative in 
the field define the market differ- 
ently. 

However, all seem agreed that 
1956 sales constituted a new record 
high and that indications point to 
a 10% increase during the current 
year. The monthly bookings index 
compiled by the Material Handling 
Institute shows that orders for the 
first 10 months of last year had al- 
ready exceeded total business 
booked in all of 1955 by some 4%, 
and represented 126% of total vol- 
ume booked during 1954. 

Four factors are indicated as pro- 
viding the basis for predicting this 
year’s 10% increase: 
© Recognition by industrial pro- 
ducers that materials handling 
equipment results in increased pro- 
ductivity and decreased unit costs. 
e Acceleration of trends towards 
automated processes which place 
greater demands on materials han- 
dling systems. 

@ Increases in handling, storage, 
shipping and in receiving of unit 
loads. 

¢@ Rising costs of manual handling, 
plus an ever increasing labor short- 
age, forcing a continual upgrading 


Who supplied the facts . . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 

‘ about conditions 
in their fields. 


to higher skills and more produc- 
tive work. 


Automation picks up speed . . 
Foreseen as continuing with un- 
abated momentum is the tendency 
in the direction of increased mecha- 
nization. Virtually every industry 
gives indication that its research 
and development programs will be 
largely concentrated upon equip- 
ment design, controls or procedures 
that will make operations highly 
automatic. 

While no radically new develop- 
ments are anticipated for 1957, 
gradual realization of the “auto- 
matic warehouse” is expected to 
take place within the very near 
future, with one authority predict- 
ing the actual operation of at least 
one such unit on a realistic produc- 
tion basis within the next three 
years. Cross-country belt convey- 
ors are expected to return once 
again to public attention, with the 
possibility that the way will soon 
be cleared for actual construction 
of at least one such unit. 

Both audio and visual communi- 
cations will continue to be inte- 
grated into production and distri- 
bution processes, while discussions 
of materials handling equipment 
developments are expected to show 

Continued on page 110 

















Facts for this story were supplied by Edward H. Leighten, editor, Flow; 
Miles J. Rowan, editor, and the market research department of Modern 
Materials Handling; William Bradbury, editorial director, Utilization; and 


the Material Handling Institute Inc. 











G, 


You can mop up neglected markets 


Leading industrial advertisers 
find Industrial Equipment News 
indispensable to find and sell— 
NEW markets, 

SECONDARY markets, 
Markets for NEGLECTED 
PRODUCTS... 

at $165 to $175 a month 

Because closely examined every 
month for product news by 67,000 
product selectors of the 40,000 top 
establishments which make 4/5 of 
the national products, IEN is the 
perfect complementary medium to 
backstop and amplify your present 
advertising. 


with 


Unsuspected potential custom- 
ers will respond via IEN’s exclusive 
SPECIFIC INFORMATION reply 
forms, revealing the kind, degree, 
and immediacy of their interest 
and need. 

This is all a plus service over and 
above IEN’s basic job of keeping 
your present customers sold and 
reordering. 


Details? 

Write for YOUR MARKETS ARE 
CHANGING 

and complete DATA FILE. 


SS 


... for peanuts! 


Equipment [FN 
News 


FOUNDED 1032 


IRAN 461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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you cannot 


reach the 


shipper- 


materials 
handling 
market 
without 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The buying influence and authority of 
industrial traffic managers in selec- 
tion of materials handling equipment 
(an influence which has increased 
42% in the last ten years) creates a 
unique market, composed of shipping 
executives who do not ordinarily read 
materials handling publications. For 
instance, 56% of materials handling 
equipment used on shipping and re- 
ceiving platforms is not used else- 
where. Such equipment includes fork 
lift trucks (84% of platforms) ; hand 
trucks (83%); pallets (79%); skids 
(57%); portable conveyors (45%); 
eranes and hoists (35%). 

TRAFFIC WORLD is the only publication 
with both coverage and readership 
in this market: 96.6% of industrial 
traffic managers read TRAFFIC WORLD 
and 91.4% rate it “most helpful in 
work.” The second publication is read 
by 43.4% and rated most helpful by 
only 9.7%. 

These and other facts about buying 
influence and readership appear in 
two surveys which are yours for the 
asking. 

515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


f 
; 


‘TRAFFIC @ 


; 
} 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 108 


inclusion of such 
pneumatics, 


an increasing 
words as_ hydraulics, 
optics and electronics. 

The continuous flow concept, as 
it is adopted by greater numbers of 
industrial producers, will result in 
an increasing number of new de- 
signs in which multiple operations 
will be integrated into uninter- 





Additional market and media data 
for the 
MATERIALS HANDLING INDUSTRY 
will be found on pages 402-04 
of IM’s 1957 Market Data 
& Directory Number 








rupted sequences. The principle, it 
is anticipated, will be applied to a 
widening circle of distribution ac- 
tivities, in which recognition of its 
potential savings is growing. 

With greater use of materials 
handling equipment, it is logical to 
expect that increased attention will 
have to be paid to maintenance. 


Floor equipment leads... 
Growth of the materials handling 
equipment market can be gauged 
from the fact that this year’s esti- 
mated $2.5 billion to $3 billion vol- 
ume represents the latest step in a 
series of annual gains that started 
with a total 1947 sales figure of 
$545,000,000. In that same period the 
ratio of materials handling equip- 
ment sales to all capital expendi- 
tures rose from 2.6% to 7.3%, with 
a projection indicating that it will 
reach 8% by 1960. Estimated break- 
down of 1956 sales in the field by 
broad equipment categories shows 
a $558,000,000 
equipment, representing 21.5° of 
total sales for the year, as the lead- 
ing category, with hoists, lifts and 
overhead equipment a close second. 
The complete breakdown for 1956 


sales follows: 


volume for floor 


VOLUME 
OF 
SALES 
CATEGORY 
$ 588,000,000 


Sontainers, Racks 
& Storage 
Equipment 
Yard & Outd 
Equipment 
Components & 
Accessories 14.6 
Plant Equipment & 
Sommunications 9.0 


183,000,000 
254,000,000 
398,000,000 
246,000,000 


Total 100.0% $2,730,000,000 
Coals to ashes . . A dramatic up- 
surge in the use of coal, following 
a number of years of steadily de- 
clining production, indicates the 
existence of a broadened market for 
materials handling equipment man- 
ufacturers in this field. 

Generally speaking, one authority 
points out, the consumer markets 
in which coal is making its greatest 
strides are those in which the most 
imposing array of handling equip- 
ment is employed. 

More barge loading doeks have 
been constructed within the past 
two or three years than ever before 
in the history of the coal industry. 
These require the use of extensive 
belt conveyor systems of large car- 
rying capacity, feeders, breakers, 
crushers, automatic weighing de- 
vices and the like, while at the 
other end of the distribution line 
unloading and transportation fa- 
cilities of equal magnitude are 
called for. 

In the industrial production area, 
many large coal-consuming plants 
use belt conveying systems for el- 
evating and conducting coal from 
the receiving point, while earth- 
moving equipment and belt convey- 
ors are also being employed in in- 
creasing quantities. 

All in all, 1957 looks like another 
good year for the makers of ma- 
terials handling equipment. « 





“Now here’s what we'll do 
to cut our grinding costs” 


“This new coolant combined with . . .” Self-con- 
fident? Surely. He has to be. When he makes a 
buying decision—and he makes several every 
month—he knows he risks his professional status. 
That’s the reason he studies very carefully each 
copy of The Tool Engineer. Usually, he does this 


the evening of the day it arrives—taking no 
chance that its usable ideas will be overlooked. 
What better place to put your selling message than 
in the hands of the professionals who perform a 
tool engineering function? 


4A 





WHAT IS A TOOL ENGINEER? 


In industry someone must do the purchasing. 
Someone must cut, substitute, revise, engineer the 
machines, tools and equipment that are constantly 
becoming outmoded. This calls for a man whose 
constant job is searching for and applying the 
latest in industrial improvements. In this maga- 
zine, these decision men read about and act on 
information about new machine tools, new 
methods of metal cutting, new lubricants, new 
manufacturing processes and new materials. Such 
information is found in both advertising and 
editorial columns of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


Right now a tool engineer may be recommending, 
approving or specifying the kind of product you 
are manufacturing. [sn’t right now a good time to 
tell him about your product in the magazine of 


his profession? [sn’t right now a good time to send 
your selling message to the men making the BIG 
decisions in industry? Isn’t right now the time to 
tell and sell 33,000 tool engineers in the magazine 
dedicated to their manufacturing problems: THE 


TOOL ENGINEER? 


TA Cis) | 


Pit pLivetey w 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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FORUM 


Product failures attributed mainly 
to lack of testing, faulty marketing 


A recent survey showed that only one out of five new products launched by 200 major 
manufacturers since the war has been successful. To help put the finger on the causes 
of the multitude of failures, IM queried some company presidents and vice-presidents. 
Inadequate testing of the product and poor marketing methods were mentioned most often 
as the reasons for failures. Here are the executives’ individual comments, including steps 
recommended for introducing new products as well as reasons why some products fail. 


New products development 
committee helps Hudson 


beat the problem 


By R. S. Hatch 
Vice-President 
Research & 
Development, 
Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp. 
New York 

# Our introduced 
several new products in the past 


company has 


ten years in industrial and consum- 
er markets. It is our policy — de- 
veloped from experience — to con- 
sider product development in the 
light of existing and potential need 
and in the light of our ability and 
willingness to capitalize on the 
market. 

A list of reasons why new prod- 
ucts fail might include these: 
1. The desire by management to 
use new products primarily as a 
way to match competition. 
2. The belief by management in 
recent years that new products are 
the automatic key to company 
growth. 
3. Failure to develop a sound mar- 
keting plan. Too many products 
with merit fail because management 
does not accurately gage the mar- 
ket and/or fails to provide the nec- 
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essary funds to insure successful 
development, distribution and “stay- 
ing power.” 

Few companies have not been 
guilty of one or more of the above 
reasons for unsuccessful new prod- 
ucts. Our company in an effort to 
avoid many of the mistakes com- 
mon to new product development 
and introduction has given in re- 
cent years considerable attention to 
the matter. We have created a new 
products development committee, 
which action and helps 
guide specific projects through all 
concerned areas of our operation. 
These areas include product re- 
search, manufacturing and produc- 
tion and marketing. 

An example of how Hudson plans 
for new products may be seen in 
the introduction of our newest in- 
dustrial product aluminum foil 
lined multi-wall bags. Before this 
product was finally marketed, it 
survived intensive investigation and 
testing. 

The Foil-Wall Sack is not simply 
a Hudson “first,” but is an indus- 
try “first.” The need for the prod- 
uct was first indicated by our sales 
force, which works closely with 
manufacturers in solving their 
packaging problems. Market re- 
search further determined the sales 
potential for the product, especially 
in the area of chemicals, food, plas- 


initiates 


tics, resins and similar materials re- 
quiring strong protection and econ- 
omy in handling and shipping. 

Although the soundness of alumi- 
num foil as a protecting agent has 
been well established, it was the job 
of research and manufacturing to 
determine the practical qualities of 
the proposed bag for our potential 
market. Production’s job was to 
map out necessary investment and 
equipment changes needed to suc- 
cessfully make it. 

A complete marketing plan based 
on all these factors plus a long 
range advertising and promotion 
program was devised and budgeted. 
In the recommendation of our new 
products committee, the aluminum 
foil lined multi-wall bag is a sound 
product and will achieve our initial 
sales projections. 

Throughout our new products 
program, judgment and the will- 
ingness to invest time and funds to 
achieve potential success play key 
roles. The growing competitive 
market, however, makes the mar- 
gin for poor judgment and bad in- 
vestment narrower each day. We 
believe our approach to new prod- 
uct development gives Hudson the 
best possible opportunity to succeed. 


Enthusiasm not enough; 


it takes market studies 


By F. K. Daggett 
Presiden 
Flexible 
Tubing 


(3453) j 
\aulltora 


® Since we are just celebrating our 
ninth birthday, all of our products 
are “new products.” Contrary to the 
findings of your survey, that only 
one out of every five new products 
is successful, we have not yet had a 
failure, and this makes me feel that 
we have been very fortunate in our 
marketing approach. 

I feel sure that many new product 
mortalities occur because some 
companies expect their own en- 
thusiasm for their new products to 
take the place of the real effort and 
hard work that is necessary to pro- 


Continued on page 112B 











General Motors Technical Center Restaurant—Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates—Photographer: Hedrich-Blessing 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE MEANS PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Modern buildings require modern, informed editorial treatment. In the 
architectural field, one magazine has a consistent history of editorial superi- 
ority—PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. P/A’s top editors—the most 
experienced in the field—amass more than 60 years experience promoting 
architectural progress through its pages. A recent independently con- 
ducted study reveals once again that PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is 
the most thoroughly read, most preferred magazine by architects.* Backed by 
P/A’s expertly designed editorial fare, your advertising will really pay off! 


*Copies available for the asking. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE ~ 430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A Reinhold Publication 
ABP-ABC 
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mote them. Apart from defects in 
the product itself, after it has been 
marketed, I think I'd put this point 
down as the number one reason for 
failure. 

Enthusiasm for the new product 
is certainly important, and I don't 
think that any successful product 
was ever launched without it. But 
while someone is being enthusiastic 
about the new product, someone 
else should be assessing it in terms 
of its market. Let’s say it seems 
very good . but will it sell, and 
will it sell at this particular time, 
and sell at a profit? 

Over the years, we have de- 
veloped a kind of marketing strat- 
egy, and since it seems to have 
worked, it may be helpful if I out- 
line it very briefly here. We have a 
committee on new products which 
meets regularly. Our sessions are 
pretty much “brainstorming ses- 
sions,” and out of this group think- 
ing, we come up with new product 
ideas from time to time. If the idea, 
when measured against our experi- 
ence and judgment, looks really 
good, our engineers will make 
models, and our laboratories will 
At about that time, our 


marketing people will make careful 


test these. 


studies as to the possibilities of the 
new product 

These 
lengthy and involved to put down 
in detail here, will include such fac- 


studies, while far too 


tors as numbers of people who 
might buy the product and in what 
quantities, competition and similar 
products if any, price, probable at- 
titudes of distributors and dealers, 
the relationship of the considered 
new product to the rest of the prod- 
ucts in our line, and many other 
points. It goes without saying that 
we make careful studies of our costs 
of producing the product, and of 
distributing it, so that we will have 
a reasonably good idea of whethe: 
or not granted that we can sell 
the product at all we will be able 
to sell it at a profit. 

In some cases, we will pre-test 
the new product under considera- 
tion, both through personal inter- 
views with possible purchasers, and 
by direct mail surveys. 


Of course, these engineering and 
marketing studies are costly, but in 
the long run, they are less costly 
than rushing into production with a 
product destined for failure would 
be. 

We have always tried to be sure 
that our new products were able 
to fill a real need, and I think that 
this is a requisite of any successful 
product. Sometimes the need is all 
there, ready-made, and the pros- 
pective customers recognize the 
need and welcome the new product 
that answers that need. Sometimes 
the product is so new that no one 
else has even thought of it, and in 
such a case it will take a little 

harder work to convince the pros- 
pective purchaser both of his need, 
and the fact that the new product 
will fill it. 

But once the product is admitted 
to the 
products, it must be promoted by 
every means available. It must be 


company’s line of other 


vigorously sold by the company’s 
own salesmen. Dealers and distrib- 
utors must be assisted so that they, 
in turn, will sell it effectively. The 
new product should be intelligently 
and well advertised, both in space 
and by direct mail. It should be 
supported by whatever public rela- 
tions efforts seem right for the situ- 
ation. The world should be told — 
not once, but many times. ‘ 

No matter how good the product, 
it will not sell automatically just 
because its maker believes it is 
good. Vigorous selling effort, care- 
fully planned and faithfully carried 
out, is good insurance against the 
failure of a new product. 


Study demand, test for bugs 
to avoid new product flop 


By Lloyd Hale 
President 


H. Tennant 


# Frankly, I am amazed by the 
statement that only one out of five 
new products launched by 200 ma- 
jor manufacturers since the war has 
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Three publications of the Instruments Publishing Company cover all aspects 
of instrumentation application for industry, research and the military 





— INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION — For over 25 years the only publication in the 
AUTOMATION field published monthly to the primary market for instrumentation and automatic control 
products. INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION serves the men throughout industry whose main 
responsibility (regardless of title) is the specification, installation, maintenance and operation 
of industrial and scientific instrumentatic- and control equipment and systems 


In 1956 (and throughout 1955) INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION led all other publications 
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tition (since mid-1954) paid advertising in INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION has steadily 
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195% to 1,561 units in 1956. Advertising volume for 1956 is up 30.7% over 1955. 
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Why Editorial Climate is Important 
to You and Your Contractor Customers 


The editorial climate of a construction publication is 
the very foundation upon which its growth and success 
rests. It is also the foundation upon which the adver- 
tising within that publication stands to be read or not 
read. For editorial content (both in quality and quan- 
tity) governs the types of readers, and amount of read- 
ership, a publication will attract. The readers in turn 
are a barometer of the effectiveness that may be ex- 
pected from advertising in the publication. That's why 
it is important for marketing executives to understand 
editorial climate when comparing media. 

But the evaluation of construction media editorial isn't 


cialized. To understand it fully requires some knowl- 
edge of construction and the reading of the publications. 
But this takes considerable time. That’s why we have 
illustrated for you on this and the following pages, 
examples of editorial material that appear in 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine. Each has 
registered high readership of between 64% and 82% of 
the readers. Why? What are the underlying factors 
which account for this readership? Let’s take a hard 
look at CONSTRUCTION METHODS editorial cli- 
mate, and explore some of the inherent qualities that 
build and control its readership. 


easy. First of all the editorial content is somewhat spe- 


Why did 76% of CONSTRUCTION METHODS ' read- 
ers express interest in this roadbuilding article? One 
important reason is that the editors searched out the 
unusual and new construction techniques, new angles, 
new equipment used; all of which can help other con- 
tractors complete their jobs more efficiently. The edi- 
tors are the eyes of the industry. Contractors tell them 
what information is needed most. Therefore, unless a 
construction project, which editors visit personally, has 
something new or of special value to contractor read- 
ers, the editors don’t write about it. To tell the readers 
about “old stuff” is just a good way to break down 
readership! On the other hand, this article used 6 pages 
and 19 photos to present an eye-witness report on the 
use of 6-yard shovels, 50-ton trucks, 286-hp dozers, 
6-in drills, and 30-yard scrapers to complete a 70-mile 
highway extension through rugged mountains. Result 
— 76% readership! 

















64% of CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ readers expressed 
interest in this two-article coverage of Table Rock Dam. 
Editors used an artist’s drawing of the whole project in the 
opening spread, A photo could not get across the signifi- 
cance of the story, nor could the reader follow it easily. 
The lead paragraph carried the story peg, and told what 
followed. Throughout 12 pages, 22 practical photos and 
seven line drawings were coupled with descriptive text to 
cover all significant details, including revolutionary con- 
struction concepts and techniques used on this project. 
Subject matter has a direct bearing on readership. But edi- 
torial integrity plays a big role, too. CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS editors must report accurately and completely. 
They are trained to ferret out important facts and figures, 
get the full story, check doubtful data, present the core of 
the story before the details. They must interpret honestly, 
but are free to call their own shots, 


Construction 


AND 
Methods EQUIPMENT =A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Editorial format has a direct influence on editorial quality 
and readership. In the opening spread of this bridge build- 
ing article, for example, line drawings were integrated with 
overall photos to show the details of constructing two main 
bridge piers. (These are among the largest and deepest 
ever sunk.) This method of presentation orients the reader 
quickly and eliminates confusion. Seven pages, 17 photos 
and secondary headlines lead the reader through a discus- 
sion of the methods of constructing four huge piers for the 
longest cantilever-tvype bridge in the country. 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS pioneered photo journal- 
ism. Step-by-step photos and text take the reader by the 
hand and show him exactly what to do and how to do it. 
This editorial format, stvle of writing, and the right subject 
matter combined to interest 82% of the readers in this article. 
What’s more, METHODS’ format reduces the problem of 
ads and editorial matter trying to outshout each other. As 
a result, both get the benefit of high readership. 








A striking example of an enterprised article that meets spe- 
cific needs of readers.is the CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 
series of articles on Contractors’ Insurance, written by a 
construction surety expert. (These articles had nothing to 
do with techniques, materials or equipment.) The response 
to this series of three articles was so great that it was re- 
printed in booklet form. Another indication of reader in- 
terest in this series is the high interest score of 78%. But the 
payoff came in a letter from a contractor reader. After read- 
ing the series, he discovered he was eligible for a rebate on 
his insurance because he thought he had overpaid on one 
type of coverage. A call to his insurance company about it 
resulted in his receiving a check for $5,000 within three 
days. This contractor said he would not have applied if he 


had not read this article in CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 


The Role of Research. Achieving editorial climate that 
nets high reader interest is not a matter of chance. 
Research studies of editorial pages help achieve the 
editorial excellence that determines high readership. 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS employs Readex Inc., 
an independent research organization. Monthly Reader 
Interest Reports give the editors a measure of reader 
interest in every editorial item, feature and department. 
Continuing reports show reader likes and dislikes, de- 
velop trends, demonstrate improvement, (or lack of it). 
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Skilled Bridge Builders Conquer “Old Man River” 











Enterprised Articles are another measure of editorial ex- 
cellence. These are round-up type articles initiated and 
developed by CONSTRUCTION METHODS editors, or an 
outside expert at the request of the editor, on subjects known 
to be of vital interest to contractors and others in construc- 
tion, Outstanding examples are CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS’ continuing series of educational-type articles on 
Earthmoving, Paving, Concrete Mixing and Placing, and 
the latest series, Producing Aggregates. That this is the type 
of editorial material construction contractors want is again 
evidenced by the consistently high reader interest scores 
on these articles. An analysis of these articles shows an aver- 
age of 53% of the readers were interested in the Earthmov- 
ing series; 44% in the Paving series; 49% in Concrete Mixing 
and Placing; and 37% in Producing Aggregates. Readers 
have ordered 10,930 reprints of these articles, which cover 
all phases of those subjects most important to contractors: 
equipment and its use; materials and their use; and con- 
struction techniques. 














provide a reasonably reliable guide to better selection 
of material and development of writers. Readex keeps 
a constant finger on the pulse of the readers . . . elimi- 
nates guesswork and enhances readership of both edi- 
torial and advertising. Since 1951, Readex has studied 
a total of 1,388 editorial features and articles in 69 
issues. What’s more, these reports are available for 
your examination. No other construction monthly has 
this kind of editorial service. 
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The Importance of Editorial Balance. Reflected in any 
publication’s editorial climate and growth is editorial 
balance. It’s vital. And it’s reflected in readership. Edi- 
torial balance is made of many ingredients. Mainly, it 
consists in knowing what the common interests of con- 
struction men are, and purposefully editing the maga- 
zine to cover these interests. Illustrated at the right are 
examples of some of the regular editorial features and 
departments which give CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS editorial balance. Let’s examine some of 
these briefly. The few facts below will enable you to 
determine for yourself the significance of each to read- 
ers, and therefore to advertisers. 


EDITORIAL — This monthly feature points up occur- 
rences and problems that have broad industry implica- 
tions. It is part of the Editor’s job to help guide his 
publication’s industry in many ways. These editorials 
represent the Editor’s thoughts and comments on topi- 
cal and long-range problems. This feature interests an 
average of 58% of CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 


readers. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT NEWS — gives readers 
genuine news items — (not just a rehash of publicity 
releases ) — on the latest construction equipment, ma- 
chinery, and tools available, by name of manufacturer, 
specifications, functions, etc. This monthly feature 
interests an average of 74% of the readers. 


THE MAINTENANCE SHOP — a regular section featuring 
latest maintenance procedures and techniques which 
are vital to the efficient and continuous operation of the 
contractor's equipment. 43% of the readers are inter- 
ested in this feature. 


JOB TALK — is a collection of significant modifications 
of equipment developed by contractors to do specific 
jobs. These are time-saving aids to the contractor oper- 
ation. These items interest 61% of METHODS’ readers. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS FROM WASHINGTON -— covers 
important government legislation and administrative 
decisions on matters of direct interest and value to con- 
tractors. (Prepared by McGraw-Hill’s Washington 
News Bureau of some 24 correspondents) 69% of the 
readers express interest in this monthly feature. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS IN PICTURES — illustrates with 
photos and brief descriptions, construction shortcuts 
and techniques used on a specific project. These are 
time and money-saving tips that interest 74% of the 
readers. 


METHODS MEMO — provides timely but brief news 
items on a variety of construction subjects that have a 
direct bearing on contractors and their operation. 55% 
are interested in this feature each month. 


IT’S YOUR BUSINESS — covers the business side of con- 
struction — price data, forecasts, significant legislation, 
the business outlook, etc. This important regular fea- 
ture is read by an average of 61% of all readers. 
CONSTRUCTION "ROUND THE WORLD — an editorial 
feature that illustrates with photos, the significant for- 
eign construction jobs. Brief descriptions and pertinent 
facts about the project and techniques used, are in- 
cluded. 64% average reader interest is registered. 
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EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATION CHARTS — are a continu- 
ing series of CONSTRUCTION METHODS exclusive 
features. Tractors, motor graders, scrapers and portable 
compressors have been published to date. They are a 
guide to equipment specifications and application. 
Through 1956, a total of 5,888 reprints of these charts 
have been requested. No less than 41% of the readers 
express interest in these features, 


Lloyd Hall Reports Show Editorial Progress 

These editorial features and departments and the high 
reader interest in each spotlight CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ editorial balance, broad scope and ac- 
complishment. How well METHODS has achieved its 
editorial objectives and made editorial progress can be 
seen quickly by examining the reports of Lloyd H. Hall 
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CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


EDITORIAL PAGE GROWTH 865 














Company, independent research specialists. They have 
been studying the editorial content of national con- 
struction publications since 1953. On those subjects 
most important to successful contracting operations — 
“equipment and its use,” “materials and their use,” and 
“construction techniques” — an analysis of Lloyd Hall 
studies of monthly construction publications reveals 
the following: 596 pages, or 69% of the total editorial 
content was in the three classifications mentioned 
above. This is 56 pages more than was carried in 1955. 
It is also 48%, or 194 pages more than the next construc- 
tion monthly publication carried in the same period. 
(see table below ) 


CONSTRUCTION Construction 
METHODS Equipment 


Contractors 
& Engineers 


Year 


1953 
Number of pages 
% of total editorial 


1954 
Number of pages 
% of total editorial 


1955 
Number of pages 
% of total editorial 


1956 
Number of pages 
°/, of total editorial 


543 
72.7 Yo 


279 
55.2% 


342 
49.4%, 


238 
46.8% 


282 
41.7 %o 


524 
70.9 % 


Not 
available 


540 
68.9% 


Not 
available 


328 
55.8 % 


402 
45% 


596 
69 Yo 


To get a clearer picture of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS editorial progress, check the chart above. 
As you can see, the total number of editorial pages has 
been increasing steadily since 1953 . . . from 738 pages 
to a record of 865 in 1956. Of equal significance is the 
fact that editorial quality has been maintained as edi- 
torial pages increased. This is evidenced by a study of 
Reader Interest Reports. The September ’53 issue, for 
example, carried 51.64 editorial pages and interested 
an average of 48% of the readers. The September ‘56 
issue carried 77.17 pages which interested an average 
of 54%.of the readers. 


The facts and data presented thus far point up editorial 
quality, evidenced by consistently high readership. 
They also point up the fact that it is not enough for 
editors to gain the acceptance and approval of readers. 
Editorial content must constantly strive to retain the 
interest and faith of its readers. A paid publication such 








PAID CIRCULATION GROWTH 
GB Total Circulation 
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as CONSTRUCTION METHODS must gain the con- 
tinuing and expanding approval of the men for whom 
it is written or they would soon lose interest. 


But what is the result of this editorial quality? How 
does it affect a publication’s overall progress. For the 
answer to these questions, let’s take a look at another 
barometer of a publication’s standing and progress; 
CIRCULATION! 


Editorial Quality Controls Paid Circulation 
Editorial quality of a paid publication has a direct and 
significant bearing on circulation. Circulation progress 
and value means quality — not just quantity. And the 
quality as well as the quantity of circulation is a natural 
outgrowth of editorial climate. An increase in paid 
circulation is an indication of natural growth and prog- 
ress. There can be no arbitrary increase by the pub- 
lisher. Circulation is controlled by the readers them- 
selves who have had an opportunity to look over the 
field of available publications and volunteer to pay to 
receive the one publication which they feel is of great- 
est interest and value to them in their work. These 
factors are inherent in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
paid circulation. They are also direct benefits to adver- 
tisers. For paid circulation is concrete evidence that 
the editors are earning the continuing and expanding 
approval of the men in construction for whom they 
write. It is a direct tribute to editorial quality. The 
better the editorial content the more people who will 
read it. That's why CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 
circulation provides an ideal market place for adver- 
tising. It does much to assure you that your advertising 
will work beside editorial pages for which construction 
personnel are willing to pay, and read! 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS records circulation 
growth in quantity and quality. An analysis of 
METHODS’ circulation shows a steady increase in 
both quantity and quality. This is of direct importance 
and value to advertisers. An analysis of paid circulation 
for the period December 1955 through June 1956 shows 
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a paid circulation increase of 1,446. This brings the 
total paid to 40,549 as of June 1956. In this same six- 
month period, 961 more contractors subscribed to 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. This raised the total 
contractor circulation to 26,305, or 65% of total paid. As 
you can see from the charts above, contractor circula- 
tion has inreased 56% and total paid circulation 37%, 
since 1951. 


The significance of contractor circulation and a publi- 
cation’s growth in this area is reflected in the chart 
above. It shows how the number of heavy construction 
contractors are growing bigger and bigger. These are 
the men in construction who do the work and have the 
greatest buying influence and power. 


The five year growth from 1950-55 is sparked by con- 
tractors doing heavy construction work. The number 
of contractors doing $100,000 or more has increased by 
more than 1,100 during this period. These are the 
buyers of construction equipment and materials; the 
market you must reach to sell. (Note how 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ contractor circulation 
growth parallels the growth picture of the contractor 
market. ) 


Continuing personal interviews with contractors spot- 
light big sales potentials among this group. The sig- 
nificance of contractor circulation and growth is best 
illustrated by examining some facts about contractors. 
The marketing staff of CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
conducts a continuing. series of personal interviews 
with construction contractors. The purpose is to deter- 
mine the types, amounts, and values of equipment and 
parts they buy for construction and for maintenance of 
equipment, their operation, etc. To give you some idea 
of the importance of reaching this segment of the con- 
struction market with product advertising, we have 
taken a sampling of just five of the many personal 
interviews. And here are some enlightening and perti- 
nent facts which were obtained: 


$$'s spent 
annually for 
maintenance 
$300,000 
30,000 
100,000 


Units of 


$$ Value of 
Contractor quipment quipment 





“A" (one Div) 143 
os 179 
ag 56 


$2,278,000 
1,200,000 
501,000 


a 29 675,000 40,000 
7 315 1,750,000 262,000 


An analysis of these figures shows that the average con- 
tractor, doing $100,000 or more in construction, owns 
an average of $1-million worth of construction equip- 
ment. He spends an average of $146,000 for main- 
tenance. When you consider that there are 7,986 con- 
tractors who did over $100,000 or more in contracts in 
1955, you begin to see the magnitude and significance 
of this contractor market . . . and circulation growth 
in this market. 

Of importance in analyzing CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ circulation is not only its coverage of 
more than 13,000 contractor companies, but also its 
circulation penetration in depth and growth in depth. 
A check of the S. J. Groves Company, for example, 
($44.9 million in contracts for 56) shows a paid cir- 
culation growth of 31% in a one-year period; from 36 to 
47 subscribers. The listing of titles and location of 
these subscribers is typical of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ penetration into the buying patterns of 
construction contractors. 





S. J. GROVES COMPANY 


Title 


Project Manager 
Project Manager 
Project Manager 
Project Manager 
Head Engineer 
Construction Supt. 
Construction Foreman 
Equipment Superintendent 
Equipment Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

General Foreman 
Grade Foreman 
Engineer 

Engineer 

Field Engineer 
Engineer 

Operating Engineer 
Grade Foreman 

Vice President 
Treasurer 

Iron Worker Foreman 
Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Surveyor 

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Truck Driver 

Office Manager 
Manager 

Assistant Project Manager 
Project Engineer 
Company Subscription 


Location 


Massena, N. Y. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Montpelier, Ohio 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
Decatur, Illinois 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
Park Ridge, N. J. 
Mays Landing, N. J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
De Witt, New York 
Edwardsville, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Romeo, Michigan 
Plainsfield, Conn. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Forest City, Pa. 
Otselic, New York 
Holt, Michigan 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Syracuse, New York 
Liverpool, New York 
Bordentown, N. J. 
Toms River, N. J. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Syracuse, New York 
Minneapolis,, Minn. 
North Bergen, N. J. 
South Plainfield, N. J. 
Brule, Wisconsin 
Sherburne, New York 
Oriskany, New York 
Isle, Minnesota 
Wayne, Michigan 
Mount Holly, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Middletown, Pa. 
Ticonderoga, New York 
Durhamville, New York 
Port Byron, New York 
St. Johnsville,, N. Y. 
Blandford, Mass. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
North Syracuse, N. Y. 
Massena, New York 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
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CONSTRUCTION METHODS Voted Ist Among Construction Monthlies 


Readership surveys — or reader preference studies — 
are widely used to reflect editorial quality, circulation 
value, and the relative standing of publications in a 
given field. There are many ways to conduct such 
studies, but CONSTRUCTION METHODS has pio- 
neered a new type study that is generally considered 
to be genuinely helpful in media evaluation. These 
studies were made by the management of 20 large con- 
tracting firms. The surveys were made by the compa- 
nies themselves, among their own supervisory per- 
sonnel, using their own questionnaires. Executives, 
managers and supervisors were asked to write in 1, 2, 3 
order the publications most useful to them in their 
work. 1,120 construction personnel responded from 
these 20 companies. The contractor companies partici- 
pating in this study were asked to send the question- 
naire to all their executive, management and super- 
visory personnel. Everyone was to be included who 
could have a strong voice in a decision by the firm to 
select, specify or purchase a product. The results are 
as follows: 


Total Votes 
1,007 
527 
249 
200 
164 


Publication 
Engineering News-Record (weekly) 
Construction Methods 
Western Construction 
Civil Engineering 
Contractors & Engineers 
Pacific Builder 132 
Architectural Forum 103 
Business Week 97 
Roads & Streets 83 
Constructioneer 10 


Once again, the results of these readership studies 
point up CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ high edito- 


rial quality. 


Advertising Growth Reflects Progress 


Editorial quality is the forerunner of quality circula- 
tion. The natural outgrowth of these two assets of a 
publication is advertising. And it’s this advertising that 
reflects the confidence of advertisers . . . assures them 
that the publication reaches their specific market . . . 
namely readers with authority to specify and buy. The 
volume of advertising carried by a publication is posi- 
tive evidence of advertiser acceptance. It is tangible 
proof that advertising dollars invested in a publication 
will pay dividends. Because these considerations are 
of direct importance to every marketing executive in 
the construction industry, CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS has analyzed its own advertising growth. 
The record speaks for itself. 


The chart above shows that CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS carried a total of 2,052 pages of advertising 
in 1956. This represents an increase of 175 pages or 9% 
above the 1955 total. These 2,052 pages were placed 
by 304 advertisers. Breaking this down to an average, 
each advertiser ran an average of seven pages. Since 


1951, CONSTRUCTION METHODS has made steady 
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and significant progress, evidenced by a 41% increase 
in total advertising pages. There is no better indication 
of advertiser acceptance. There is no better testimonial 
to the editorial quality that produces the readership, 
which in turn produces the advertisers’ acceptance. 
It’s interesting and important to note, during 1956, 18 
advertisers used a total of 389 pages in multi-page ads. 
(3 or more pages per advertiser in a single issue. ) This 
multi-page advertising is a bold illustration of the con- 
viction which advertisers have in the sales power of 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
and its audience . . . and the soundness of investing 
more advertising dollars per issue for concentrated 
advertising and greater impact. 


Readex Reader Reports provide valuable 
guide to advertisers 


In order to help advertisers interest more readers in 
their construction ads, CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
employs the services of Readex, Inc. Since 1951, Readex 
has provided printed summaries of Reader Interest 
in every advertisement of every size in every issue. 
Continuing monthly reports show standing of adver- 
tisers, effect of different copy, subjects, colors, styles 
and sizes. The reports help develop increased interest 
and more productive advertisements. Reports provide 
advertisers with a simple and acceptable measure of 
advertising results. Summary Reports are given to each 
and every advertiser and agency at no cost! 
Through September, 1956, there have been 67 indi- 
vidual reports with ratings on over 14,700 pages, in- 
cluding 10,736 advertisements. Although this service to 
advertisers has cost CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
over $70,000, its tremendous value to advertisers has 
justified its continuation. 


Construction 
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(Advertisement) 


Reproduced at the right is an example of an advertise- 
ment which attained a high Readex Reader Interest 
Score. Continuous Reader Interest Reports enable a 
manufacturer to evaluate and change the elements of 
his advertisement so as to secure higher readership. 
There are many outstanding examples of how Readex 
Reports have helped advertisers improve ads, reader- 
ship and results. We call these facts to your attention 
because this service is of direct interest and value to 
you... because the progress, which CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS magazine and many of its advertisers have 
made, can be attributed in part to these very practical 
and informative Reader Interest Reports. It’s just one 
more factor to consider when you appraise construction 
publications and the value of each to you. 








The ad reproduced above used 2 pages and on the job photos to present 
a photo story of how the product is used on a construction job. 51% of 
the readers were interested. The two ads preceding the one above used a 
single page and single photo to show what the job looked like after it 
was finished. The two single page ads combined interested 10% less readers. 


Let CONSTRUCTION METHODS help you in planning your 
advertising to the construction market! 


Consider the facts discussed in the preceding pages 
when planning your advertising to the construction 
market. Remember, too, that Readex Reports are only 
one of the many marketing services and aids which 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS offers you. Whethe: 


you make construction equipment, parts, accessories, 


or maintenance products — the market and media data 
which CONSTRUCTION METHODS has available 
will help you determine, reach and sell your fair share 
of the construction market most effectively. Here are 
some of the aids which are yours for the asking: 


1. How To Do Business With Modern Contractors 

2. Answers to the Most-Asked Questions About the 
New Highway Program 

3. How To Reach And Sell Contractors in the $90- 
billion Roadbuilding Market. 

4. How to Sell Maintenance Parts and Accessories to 
Modern Contractors. 

5. Growth in Number of Machines in Use — 1945- 
1956 

6. Brand Preference Reader Studies 

7. Names of Advertisers by Product Classification 

8. Construction Market Forecasts 


This kind of information and data is essential to prop- 
erly evaluate your market and the media which purport 
to deliver your advertising to this market. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS representatives have 
the information in workable form for your advertising 
planning. Get all the facts — and decide for yourself if 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS is your best media buy 
to reach and sell construction contractors. 


Construction © 
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OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 36, 
330 West 42nd Street 
Longacre 4-3000 
(R. H. Larsen) 
Chicago 11, 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 
(D. J. McGrath, 
H. J. Masvhr, Jr., 
J. L, Rice) 
Cleveland 15, 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
Superior 1-7000 
(W. E. Donnell) 
Philadelphia 3, 
Architects Bidg., 
17th & Sansom Sts. 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
(L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 
Atlanta 3, 
1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
Walnut 5778 
(D. Billian) 


Dalias 2, 
Vaughn Bidg., 
1712 Commerce St. 
(Gordon Jones) 


Los Angeles 17, 
1125 West 6th Street 
Madison 6-9351 
(H. L. Keeler) 


San Francisco 4, 
68 Post Street 
Douglas 2-4600 
(R. C. Alcorn) 


Boston 16, 
350 Park Square Bidg. 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Detroit 26, 
856 Penobscot Bldg. 
Woodward 2-1793 


St. Louis 8, 
3615 Olive Street 
Jefferson 5-4867 
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been successful. We have been so 
busy launching a few new products 
which have been successful that we 
had not been aware of these “duds.” 
The new products of others that 
we have heard about have been the 
successful ones. 

We frequently see new products 
developed by an individual or a 
newly formed company that are un- 
successful. The reasons are, of 
course, well known and classified 
by Dun & Bradstreet, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and others. They 
fall into such categories as lack of 
experience, poor finance, inept mar- 
keting, failure to perfect and test 
a product before it is put on the 
market, etc. When it comes to new 
product failures among major man- 
ufacturers, I surmise that the prob- 
lems would fall into different cate- 
gories. 

We feel that the steps necessary 
in successfully launching a new 
product are as follows: 


1. Be sure that it fits into our pres- 
ent manufacturing and marketing 
set-up or that the demand and prof- 
itableness of the item would justify 
new facilities and organization to 
handle it. 

2. Take time to do a thorough job 
of engineering, pilot model making 
and laboratory and field testing be- 
fore the product is put on the mar- 
ket. This program should be rigidly 
adhered to, even though a poten- 
tial competitor has the dubious hon- 
or of being the first on the market 
with a new product. We would rath- 
er be a close second with a product 
that is well engineered, tested and 
tried so that the major “bugs” are 
out of it than to be the first with a 
lot of flourish and then many un- 
happy customers to live with. 

3. Of course, the most important 
step in the whole procedure is to 
thoroughly and as accurately as 
possible determine the demand for 
the new product before manage- 
ment time, engineering, tooling and 
promotional money are spent on it. 
On some items, of course, accurate 
information on the potential de- 
mand is exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain. However, some kind of pre- 
cise market testing should be used 


either to confirm or dampen the 
enthusiastic opinion of the individu- 
al or the group who have conceived 
the idea of the new product. 


Utility and price are factors 
to beat for successful product 


By J. G. Ellis 
President 
Sprayon Products 
Cleveland 


= There are many factors affect- 
ing human behavior — why we buy 
things and why we think as we do. 
But it certainly is not a profound 
statement to say that much of our 
thinking is largely guided by our 
own personal experience. Therefore, 
if we can draw a lesson from the 
history of our own company, pos- 
sibly it may shed some light on the 
reasons for success or failure of 
other products. 

Our company is starting its eighth 
year and during this short corporate 
life has grown from three to 125 
employes, and is currently produc- 
ing goods with an annual retail val- 
ue of over $12,000,000. We are a 
custom and contract loader of aero- 
sol, or self-spraying products, and 
have concentrated on paints, lac- 
quers and related protective coat- 
ings. 

In retrospect, we feel that there 
have been four basic reasons which 
have contributed to the success of 
this post-war industry: 

1. Convenience. The willingness to 
pay a premium for a simpler meth- 
od of dispensing products. 

2. Better results. 

3. Cheaper than conventional 
methods. 

4. The only available method by 
which certain products can be ap- 
plied. 

If these four points can be sum- 
marized into a single statement, it 
seems to me that long range suc- 
cess for a new product as contrasted 
to short-term novelty, vanity, or 
“gimmick” appeal, demands a prod- 
uct which embodies (1) genuine 
utility and (2) an attractive price. 
No new product or service can suc- 

Continued on page 124 
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* gives advertisers thorough and 


penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. Modern 
Railroads is now verified. 
averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- § 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 
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CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
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Nic GRAW-HILL’S 


Market Planning Workhook 


(SECOND EDITION) 


AN 


IF YOU SELL TO INDUSTRY, 
you'll want this 244-page Market Planning Work- 
book—one of the most complete presentations of 
industrial sales statistics available today. 

In it you will find accurate appraisals of the 
relative importance of each of the country’s 115 
industrial sections for 36 manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries. Figures are arranged so 
you can evaluate and plan your sales set-up, 
whether you sell a product line or a single product; 
nationally or regionally; to the original equipment 
market or end user market. 

With it you can compare sales with potential 
markets by area and by industry . . . line up sales 


INVALUABLE SALES GUIDE TO 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


territories to get better market coverage . . . speed 
up statistical sales functions . . . solve many other 
sales problems. 
How to Get the Workbook 

The preparation and publishing of the Second 
‘dition of McGraw-Hill’s Industrial Market Plan- 
ning Workbook (first edition published in 1954) 
has involved over a year of intensive and costly 
research. To defray a portion of the expense, a 
price of $20.00 has been established for the book. 
Your McGraw-Hill salesman or nearest McGraw- 
Hill office can supply copies. Call or write now to 
arrange for an examination of the book and a 
demonstration of its features. 


Nic GRAW-HILL MAGAZINES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION (Qp 


——- 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


801 Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
350 Park Square Building, Boston 16, Mass. 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], Ill. 
1510 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
3615 Olive Street, St. Louis 8, Missouri 





1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 

856 Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Prudential Building, Houston 25, Texas 

1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
611 South Boston, Tulsa 19, Oklahoma 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Architects Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
919 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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The top 66 U. S. Industrial Areas are 
rated by number of employees in each 
of eight major industrial and business 
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Statistical charts for 66 “‘Leading’”’ 
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ceed if it is priced out of the mar- 
ket before it gets started nor will 
it be broadly received unless it fills 
a need. 

While there are many superficial 
and special situation reasons for 
product failure, it seems very basic 
that these two elements must be 
present. No amount of high cost 
merchandising, adequate capital, or 
brilliant management, can overcome 
the lack of these two prerequisites. 
By the same token, these additional 
elements must be present, for no 
product is self selling, but without 
the underlying foundation of “well 
priced need” the success of a new 
product is fraught with danger.” 


Unfamiliar markets, buyers 
can doom a new product 


By J. J. Hoffer Jr. 
Director 
f Marketing 


U. S. Industries 


= Only one out of five new prod- 
ucts introduced since the war has 
been successful? It is my opinion 
that it would be more nearly accu- 
rate to say that only one out of ten 
has been successful. 

There are many obvious reasons 
why a new product, even one with 
great merit, fails upon introduction. 
Perhaps the biggest reason is lack 
of, or little, product research and 
development. I believe that many 
companies are deceived by rosy 
forecasts of volume and profit pos- 
sibilities into entering fields with 
which they are not familiar, selling 
products which they are not prop- 
erly equipped to manufacture to 
customers with whom they have 
had no contact and are not in a po- 
sition to service. 

I feel that to successfully intro- 
duce a new product using estab- 
lished manufacturing facilities and 
sales and service organizations, it 
is most important not to stray too 
far afield. I believe that a company 
seeking to market a new product 
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should insist that the product meet 
these qualifications: 

1. It should be one which they can 
produce without too great a change 
in their own manufacturing facili- 
ties and techniques. 

2. It should be a product which 
they can sell to their present cus- 
tomers, using their already estab- 
lished sales force. 

3. It should be a product which 
they can service properly with their 
existing facilities. 

4. Most important, it should be a 
product whose marketing and man- 
ufacturing techniques are known to 
both staff and line personnel of a 
company. 

If the new product can meet these 
qualifications, it should be possible 
for the manufacturer to obtain 
through already established chan- 
nels of communication the potential 
market and so to decide whether 
to carry the research, engineering 
and marketing programs actually to 
the point of introduction. Products 
entirely foreign to a manufacturer’s 
experience can be, and sometimes 
are, successfully introduced, but 
the surest way to reduce the inci- 
dence of new product failures is to 
insist that the new product meet 
the qualifications outlined above. 


Test and ‘make haste slowly’ 
when launching new product 


By Corwith Hamill 


- President 
ys 

I so gt Elgin Softener 
fF a Elgin, I 


= It seems incredible that industry 
would have only a .200 batting av- 
erage on the introduction of new 
products, but there are certainly 
many problems to be considered. 
The most important of all is to de- 
termine whether there is actually a 
demand. Salesmen often feel a need 
for something which, in fact, would 
enjoy a very limited market. In the 
consumer goods market, an entirely 
new demand is often created, but 
in industrial marketing, it is usually 
fairly easy to determine by common 
sense whether there is a need for a 


given product and at what price it 
must be sold to be attractive. 

Having determined the need for 
a product, the next questions are: 
Will the proposed product do the 
job in the best possible way? Is 
there some other way of doing it 
which would be more efficient? If 
the proposed product passes this 
test, are you sure it will do the job 
you think it will? Has it been field 
tested? Can it be field tested? 

When the product is developed, 
is the company prepared in spirit 
and has it the funds to continue the 
development if the first performance 
is discouraging? I would guess that 
the high mortality of new products 
develops more from discouragement 
than from any other factor. 

One of the most successful new 
products of the Elgin Softener Corp. 
is our Ultra-Deionizer. This is a 
device for removing all minerals 
from water to produce, at a fraction 
of the cost of distillation or evapo- 
ration, water which is chemically 
equivalent to triple-distilled water. 
Our own research laboratory spent 
a year or more in developing and 
testing prototype equipment after 
the theoretical requirements had 
been established. Our first equip- 
ment was small in size, and, as we 
have gained in experience, we have 
gradually increased the size and 
complexity of the equipment so that 
now it is offered in a wide range. 

By making haste slowly, we have, 
perhaps, missed some sales oppor- 
tunities, but we have, at the same 
time, avoided costly mistakes which 
might have killed the whole pro- 
gram. 


Lack of market research is 
prime cause of product failure 


' By Douglas O. Yoder 
| President 
The Yoder 


Cleveland 


s Figures that show only one out 
of five new products put on the 
market have been successful are 
quite alarming, especially when 

most of this could be avoided. 
Product failures in most cases, I 
Continued on page 126 
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to help you sell J 
the OEM market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of 
their competition, which makes it more important than 
ever that they keep up with new developments in the 
Original Equipment Market. More news to keep up with 
... less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed 
as a news service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


wide range of editorial coverage on new and improved 
components and materials; progress reports on practi- 
cal use of recent developments; engineering laboratory 
equipment; new literature. 


quick identification of the product, service, or literature 


47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 


The money advertisers invest in PD&D is a measure of the value 
to them of the services rendered to product designers. PD&D was 
founded in 1946, has shown a steady growth ever since 


During the past year an average of 5,730 men sent in 
an average of 30,000 inquiries per month. More than 
half of these referred to advertisements— tangible evi- 
dence of advertising readership. 


Send for PD&D’s Market and Media Facts which in- 
cludes data prepared in accordance with NIAA recom- 
mended form: market, circulation, readership, editorial. 
rates and specifications, current data. 


data in brief 


Circulation, BPA, 34,216 individually addressed copies. 
Cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9th page unit. Sold only in 
1/9th and 2/9th page units to protect readers and adver- 
tisers. Advertisers can buy as many separate units as 
they need. 


that was designed 





described — illustrated whenever feasible. 


condensed items on what’s new, how it works, where to 
get it—including name of individual and telephone num- 
ber, when available. 


condensed ads Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put 
emphasis on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find 
what he wants. 


reader-service cards help design engineers get additional 
information. 


tabloid style for fast reading. 


47 48 5051 52 53.54 55 


Yeader response, measured by the average number of inquiries 
received per month — 5.18 per inquirer 


red numbers 
indicate 
inquiries cleared 
through PD&D 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices ore available upon re- 
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R294 How 3M sells selling to its customers 
w Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. created a sale 
ch its salesmen how to sell customer salesmen 
R293 The U. S. ponents story 
M's fifth case histery tells how selling gets pr y 
the marketing operations of U. S. Plywood Corp 


R292 Business paper volume saeties — by Angelo Venezian 
Annual report on what is happening to business paper volume, cost 
r tion and budgets, as compared with national yardsticks 
gro ational product, national income and general advertising 
How to stir up distributor salesmen 
Whiting-?lover Paper Co. boosted sales 10% with one sales meeting 
via the ‘‘Freeble Fable’’ program. Here's what happened 


You can analyze media with SIC — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
Here’s a new way to use SIC . . but watch for the weak spots 


Are inquiries your pig in the poke? — by N. C. Wiggin 
Inquiries can be a mysterious commodity — but not if you take 
a good long look at them 


Let's de-gobbledygook technical writing — by E. A. Murphy 
f you’re tired of trying to decipher technica! writing, 
here’s one man’s way of beating the problem 

Chain Belt hikes pump sales 49.8% with ‘ 
Herbert Pfeifer 

Here’s proof positive that consumer merchandising techniques can 
be used on industrial products. It worked! 





be 


We produced a new log in six 
When Babcock & Wilcox Co. acquired a new plant and line, they had t 
have a new catalog — fast. Here’s how they did it 


The Worthington story 
IM’s fourth case study gives comprehensive coverage of the marketing 
evolution at Worthington Corporation 


What are advertising agencies good for? — by E. T. Morris 
Here is one man’s answer to that eternal question 
which you may have asked yourself 


The case for lead-getting ads — by Lawrence A. Sternberg 
Who should use ads that aim for inquiries, and when should he 
use them? Here are the answers. 


Ten critical questions about motivation research — by Dr. Jack N. Peterman 
A research specialist answers some of the hottest questions in a most 
controversial area of industrial marketing 


Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Discussion by top management executives on whether advertising managers should work 
on advertising alone, or include work on sales analysis and market research 


You, too, can sell more . . with automation — by Richard Steensma 
How a sales promotion manager sold a hard-nosed vice-president and sales manager 
on a new marketing technique 

Leading agencies score 5.7% gcin in business paper pages placed 


Annual IM survey shows ranking and number of pages placed in business papers by 
advertising agencies in 1955 
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Trade show exhibits 
A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade show 
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how to make a successful exhibit 
Portrait of today’s industrial advertis menager — by Merle Kingman 
Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industria! 
ad manager; shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, average 
income in relation to size of ad budget, etc 
Here's what is happening te business paper advertising — by Angelo R. Venezian 
Annual report showing complete picture of the growth of business papers including 
numerous charts 
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increase sales 
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believe, will show that insufficient 
marketing research was done at the 
time of the product development. 

Even a small amount of unbiased 
research would have shown that 
some of these products should never 
have been put on the market. 

One of the first objections that 
is usually raised in regard to re- 
search on a new product is that 
companies will claim they do not 
have money for marketing research. 
If this money is not available for re- 
search (and it does not have to be 
expensive), chances are that they 
do not have the money or person- 
nel for adequate promotion of the 
product, assuming that there would 
be a market for it. So, in either 
case, the product will have a good 
chance of failing. 

After sufficient research has been 
conducted to show that there is a 
market, then the proper distribu- 
tion channels should be determined 
and the entire distribution team 
should be made a part of the origi- 
nal promotion. The original promo- 
tion should be sure to include pub- 
licity and advertising. In a case of 
a narrow market, direct mail may 
be the answer to the original pro- 
motion. However, if the market is 
larger, direct mail should then only 
be used as an adjunct to publica- 
tion advertising. 

The sales organization, in order 
to carry the ball once the promo- 
tion has started, must be fully in- 
formed of the promotion work that 
is going on and also be completely 
schooled in the sales features of the 
product so that they can follow 
through with a thorough order- 
getting sales presentation. 

Our own past experience has 
shown us that such a program must 
be carried out in connection with 
any new product. Our own success- 
es have proven this practice. An 
analysis of our failures has shown 
that we have not carried through 
a full marketing research, promo- 
tion and sales plan. You can be as- 
sured that any new product put on 
the market by our company in the 
future will be covered by a com- 
plete program to insure its success 
if at all possible. . 





STEADY, EDDIE! Yes, FACTORY —and only Factory concen- 
trates its coverage and editorial on the Plant Operating Group 
in all manufacturing ...the management men and engineers 
with operating responsibilities for production, plant engineer- 
ing and maintenance, and direction of people. 


OPEN wide! The Plant Operating Group buys big! It repre- 
sents the massed purchasing power of all the manufacturing 
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buying act... from initiating action to selecting type, make, 
and vendor . . . because it is their job to solve plant problems, 
improve operation —and buying equipment helps them do this. 
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all the Plant Operating Group...and for it alone! Factory 
readers know that it covers the complete needs of the entire 
Plant Operating Group in all manufacturing... production, 
plant engineering and maintenance, direction of people. 





FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Edited Exclusively for the Plant Operating Group 
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PROBLEMS 


2 As a result of your column on 
brainstorming a few months ago, 
our sales department and advertis- 
ing department got together and 
brainstormed for ideas on how to 
improve our annual sales meeting, 
which is held every June. 

One of our brains came up with 
the idea of having a closed-circuit 
television sales conference, where 
we simultaneously would have 12 
different meetings in as many dif- 
ferent cities . . . with the program 


originating from our home office. 

We’re seriously considering this 
idea and wonder if it’s a practical 
idea . . and if so, whether you have 
information available on this medi- 


um? What size pictures are avail- 
able? Is the cost prohibitive? 
Sakes Manager 


Closed-circuit tv expensive 
. . but often worth it 


# Yes, it’s definitely practical. 
Picture size can be approximately 
15’ x 20’ . . no, the cost is not pro- 
hibitive. 

For a number of years closed cir- 
cuit tv has been used by many 
companies for sales meetings and 
other gatherings ranging in size 
from 50 to more than 2,500 persons. 
It is available not only in black and 
white, but also in color. 

TV cameras in one or more loca- 
tions pick up the speaker, or what- 
ever is going on, and the signal is 
transmitted simultaneously to gath- 
erings in other cities. Your hook-up 
can be to just a few cities or it can 
be to 200 Your 
message remains completely confi- 
dential. You, and only you, de- 
termine where the telecast is to be 


cities or more. 


received, and who is to see it. 

There are a number of ad- 
vantages to closed-circuit television. 
limited to a 


You’re not one-way 
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IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


conversation. The audience can talk 
back and you can have a question 
and answer period. 

If you’re introducing a new prod- 
uct, closed circuit tv means that 
you can introduce it to all markets 
simultaneously. You can demon- 
strate it, suggest selling techniques. 
You can take your audience on a 
tour of your factory or offices. 

Although closed circuit tv is not 
inexpensive, it does make possible 
certain economies. It completely 
eliminates the need for transporta- 
tion, hotel and other expenses that 
are always part of any trip. 

Still another advantage is that 
your presentation can be recorded 
on film for later showings. 

How much does closed circuit tv 
cost? 

Obviously there are a number of 
factors that will affect the cost, 
such as (1) the number of cities to 
be reached, (2) the length of your 
presentation and whether it is sim- 
ple or relatively elaborate, (3) the 
date and time of your telecast, (4) 
size of your audience in each city. 


Here are some typical costs: 


tr less $1,750 per city 
1,600 per city 
1,500 per city 
1,400 per city 
1,300 per city 


Network of 10 cities 
10 to 15 cities 
15 to 20 cities 
20 to 25 cities 
25 to 30 cities 


. and on down to $1,000 per city 
for networks including more than 
50 cities. 

One manufacturer used 
circuit tv to introduce a new line of 
merchandise and his proposed ad- 
vertising program to some 4,800 re- 
tailers in 16 eastern cities. The 
hour-long program cost $24,000. But 
he estimated that he saved $68,000 
on travel, accommodations and 
working time that otherwise would 
have been lost. 

Who are some of the companies 
who have used closed-circuit tv? 

Certain-Teed Products announced 
a paint line to their national sales 
organization. 

Kaiser-Willys introduced a new 
Jeep to dealers and also pre- 
sented its advertising and promo- 
tion program to the press. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson and Cur- 
tis, investment brokers, reached se- 
curity dealers in many parts of the 
country with news of an important 
real estate bond issue. 

And there are others . . Wyeth 
Laboratories, Chrysler, American 
Management Association, etc. 

Additional information on closed- 
circuit tv can be obtained from or- 
ganizations such as Teleprompter 
Corp., 311 West 43rd St., New York 
36, N. Y. » 


closed- 

















PROBLEM: Who buys pink motors? 


Possibly no one. But if there is a market for them in mass production metal- 
working, chances are these men know it. They’re Production’s district managers. 
From close contact with mass production, they command a wealth of facts 
about who buys what and why ... have at their fingertips a bank of carefully 
compiled market data known as our Mass Production Library. Any one of 
these men stands ready to draw on this bank, uncover fresh clues about your 
market, supply ideas that may help you sell it more effectively. Let one of them 
show you how his service has helped others—how it can help you. Contact him, 
now, through the Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


Clothes by Higgins & Frank 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAzZ 








ant TAKERS ? eee 2 eo oo We haven't seen these final 


totals as this is written but. . 
we're offering bets that 
once again 


more 
advertiser's 
selected @) 
for another 
year than 

any other 
business paper! 





1,419 advertisers bought 9,840 advertisements! 


Year after year, Industrial Equipment News is the most 





advertised am periodical. Correction . . This advertisement was 
mislocated in the January issue. The 


Why do more advertisers SELECT IEN than any other arrow should have pointed to the 
‘ ‘ IEN report in the Product News 


business paper? classification which report confirms 


the above statement. 











Because it is the paper most actively used by industry’s 
product selectors to specify and buy cquipment, 
parts, and materials. 


They read IEN for one purpose only—product news Industrial 
and information. Equipment | EN 


What better place or time could there be to te!l industry News 
about your products in 1957? Hasse nena Oony 


D , ? » 
Details: ELMAN 461 Eighth Avenue, New York J, N. Y. 


. « « Alilieted with Thomas Register 
Write for IEN’s new media data file. 8 eae 








1957 advertising volume 
off to a flying start 

Advertising volume in business 
papers started with a bang in 1957 
with a gain of 6.6% (2,399 pages) 
for January. 

Industrial papers gained 8.6% 
(2,049 pages) for the month of 
January, while the group of prod- 
uct news publications increased 
0.8% (23 units) for the first month 
of 1957. 

Trade publications showed the 
only loss, —1.9% (107 pages) for 
the month. The group of class busi- 
ness papers increased 9.2% (256 
pages) in January, and export pub- 
lications showed a substantial in- 
crease of 14.7% (178 pages) for the 


“\ pavertising Volume 


in Business Papers 





NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


(in pages) over 1956 
1957 


January /volume 6.6% 


1956 pagechange % change 





23,784 + 2,049 + 86 
2,963 + 23 +08 
5,691 — 107. - 1.9 
i 2,775 = eer os. a 
Export — ~ 1,386 1,208 ~ +147 
ee Te i aia +2399 ®&#«2«1+ 66 


25,833 
ee eae 
“5,584 


Industrial 
Product uct News* A 
Trade 


Class 


*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


January pages 


1957 


1956 


month. 


January pages 


Industrial group 1957 


1956 





Aeronautical Engineering Review 

Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
Air Force 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Aviation (bi-w.) 
Boxmaker 

Brewer 

Builder 

City 

Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
Gas Journal 

Machinist (bi-w.) 
American Milk Review 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 

Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
Aviation Age 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding . 

Better Roads 

Boxboard Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 
Butane-Propane News 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 
Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 
Construction (bi-w.) 

Construction Bulletin (w.) 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (w.)° 

Construction Equipment He Sena Tae 
Construction Methods & Equipment ” 
Construction News Monthly 
Constructor -..........- 

Consulting Engineer 

Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) ( (7x10 od wntie) 
Control Engineering 

Dairy Record (w.) 


69 
74 
56 
108 
49 
30 
213 


74 
77 
53 
120 
47 
31 
208 
132 
592 
13 
‘529 
56 
23 
48 
48 
144 
230 
237 
161 
5353 
"175 
111 
92 
35 
60 
41 
70 
87 
44 
94 
265 
290 
70 
169 
228 
59 
107 
53 
154 
*99 
377 


Design News (semi-mo.)' 300 
Diesel Power 39 
Diesel Progress (9x12)* 38 
Distribution Age 58 
Dixie Contractor (w.) "155 
Drilling 105 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 168 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 156 
lectrical Engineering 84 
lectrical Manufacturing 234 
lectrical South 72 
lectrical West 84 
Electrical World (w.) 14376 
Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 205 
Electronic Equipment 89 
Electronics (tri-mo.)’ 333 
Engineering & Mining Journal 137 
Engineering News-Record (w.) °430 
Excavating Engineer 46 
Factory Management & Mntce. 250 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 84 
Finish” 47 
Fire Engineering 50 
Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Food Packer 25 
Food Processing 

Foundry 

Gas 

Graphic Arts Monthly (4!/2x61/2) 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

House & Home 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Industrial Development” 

Industrial Finishing (41/2x61/2) 

Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Packaging 

Industry Power 

Interiors 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal 

Leather & Shoes (w.) 

LP-Gas 

Lumberman : 

Machine Design (bi-w.) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record” 

Marine Engineering/The Log 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 


E 
E 
E 
E 
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252 
48 
40 
61 

‘140 

110 





January pages 
Industrial group 1957 1956 





Metalworking 


1s Var 
Mid-West 


fodern Materials 


Jern Metals 


l Gazette 
leum News 
(w.) 


ws 


wer Engineerinc 


\aluwa i 7 


ailway Frei 


urnal 
Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
Power & Indi 

lilder & Co 
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January pages 


Industrial group 1957 1956 
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January pages 
Product News Group 1957 1956 
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January pages 
1957 1956 





Rec 
ly News 
ea 


Age 


ntractor 
nditioning News 
44 
Weekly 1499 
} 109 

182 180 

99 145 

Continued on page 132 
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16 Consecutive Years of Advertising Leadership 


PIT AND QUARRY SECOND PAPER P & Q@ LEAD 
1956 2,391 pages 1,891 pages 500 pages 
1955 2,055 1,696 359 
1954 1,966 1,603 363 
1953 1,864 1,597 267 
1952 1,873 1,525 348 
1951 1,702 1,424 278 
1950 1,537 1,346 191 
1949 1,582 1,247 335 
1948 1,644 1,404 240 
1947 1,619 1,483 136 
1946 1,527 1,338 189 
1945 1,389 1,183 206 
1944 1,164 981 183 
1943 970 787 183 
1942 809 689 120 
1941 762 632 130 


Spiraling ad volume figures please any publisher, but what pleases 
us most is the complete feeling of confidence advertisers and their 
agencies have placed in PIT AND QUARRY. It is because of this 
confidence that PIT AND QUARRY reached an all-time high in ad volume 
in 1956. We pledge to build an even better publication to further 
deserve this tribute. 


Prt-QUARRY. 
ee 


{ 
aH 
Peat 


i 
4 


PIT AND QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


New York °* Cleveland * Birmingham ¢* Sanfrancisco °* Los Angeles 
Portland °* Seattle °* Houston * Denver ° Tulsa 
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January pages 
Export group 1957 1956 
American Exporter (2 editions) 342 269 
American Exporter Industrial (2 editions) 225 221 
Automotive World (2 editions) 61 
Automovil Americano 56 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 26 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 35 
Farmaceutico 2 36 
Hacienda (2 editions) ) 107 
El Hospital 10 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 3) 43 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 42 
Management Digest—Latin American Edition 12 
Management Digest—Overseas Edition 20 17 
Petroleo Interamericano 55 45 
Pharmacy International 18 21 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 17 15 
Revista Industrial 37 12 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 23 26 
Textiles Panamericanos 33 28 
World Construction 37 17 
World Mining 35 29 


January pages Total 1,386 1,208 
Class group 1957 1956 The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 14999 5939 Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
Advertising Requirements 52 54 standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 
American Funeral Director ‘60 55 SIncludes special issue 
American Motel 46 44 ‘Estimated 
American Restaurant 77 69 “Two issues 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 70 63 ‘Three issues 
Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 209 = 233 ‘Four issues 
Buildings 46 37 “Five issues 
Chain Store Age Does not include advertising in special Western section 
Fountain Restaurant Combinations 33 
College & University Business 45 
Dental Survey 101 
Fast Food 46 
Hospital Management 56 
Hospitals (semi-mo.)” 103 
Hotel Monthly 29 
Industrial Marketing 102 
Inplant Food Management 36 
Journal of the American Medical Association (w.) 407 
Medical Economics (41/4x63/) 222 
Modern Beauty Shop 83 79 changed to Metal Products Manufacturing. 
Modern Hospital 133 128 "Industrial Development . . formerly published bi-monthly, now 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) (414x634) 344 298 published monthly. 
Nation’s Schools 98 86 “Manufacturers Record . . 13th issue, Blue Book Directory, pub- 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 85 90 lished in May, 1956, incorrectly noted as appearing for the first 
Public Works” 127 10] time in 1956. This is an annual, published since 1909. 
Scholastic Coach 42 40 “Quick Frozen Foods . . January, 1957 figure includes coverage 
School Executive School Equipment News 100 98 of the industry's convention. Similar coverage of last year’s con- 
What's New in Home Economics 50 52 vention appeared in the February, 1956 issue. 
Total 3031 2775 "Signal . » formerly a semi-monthly, now a monthly publication. 
; ‘ co "Super Market Merchandising . . included for the first time this 
month 
“Hospitals . . included for the first time this month. 
“Public Works . . included for the first time this month. 
“American Paper Merchant . . formerly included in industrial 
group, will now be listed in trade group. 


January pages to date 
Trade Group 1957 1956 


Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning 36 54 
Motor 106 
Motor Age 77 
Motor Service (434x644) 105 
NJ (National Jeweler) 95 
Office Appliances 122 
Photographic Trade News 55 
Plumbing & Heating Business 75 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Wholesaler 35 
Progressive Grocer 111 
Southern Automotive Journal *9] 
Southern Building Supplies 53 
Southern Hardware 93 79 
Sporting Goods Dealer 292 303 
Sports Age 64 48 
Super Market Merchandising” 102 73 
Variety Store Merchandiser 85 81 
Western Farm Equipment 34 44 
Wood Construction & Building Materialist 62 60 


Total 5,584 5,691 
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“Constructioneer . . formerly a bi-weekly, now published weekly. 
"Design News .. 1956 year's total incorrectly reported. Should 
have read 3,481 pages. 

‘Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 
ported as pages. 

‘Electronics . . formerly a monthly, now published tri-monthly. 
“Finish . . January, 1956, issue carried special 56-page section 
(including 27 pages of advertising) not repeated in 1957, and 
effective with the February issue, name of the publication will be 
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January pages 
Export group 1957 1956 
Agricultura de las Americas 32 32 
American Automobile (overseas edition) 60 48 








Leaders in classified 

The following are those publica- 
tions that carried 5 or more pages 
of classified advertising in their 
January, 1957, issues, listed alpha- 


Control Engineering é Power 

Electrical Engineering Printing Magazine 
Electrical World Product Engineering 
Engineering News-Record Roads & Streets 
Florists’ Review Rock Products 
Foundry Sporting Goods Dealer 


betically: 


American Funeral Director 
American Machinist 

Aviation Week 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Canner & Freezer 

Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Week 

Coal Age 

Construction Bulletin 
Sonstruction Digest 
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Graphic Arts Monthly (4!/2x6!/2) 
Hardware Age 

Iron Age 

ISA Journal 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. 
Lumberman 

Mechanical Engineering 
Mid-West Contractor 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Plastics 

National Provisioner 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Paper Mill News 

Pit & Quarry 


Telephony 
Texas Contractor 
Textile World 
Timberman 
Western Builder 
Wood Worker 


Correction . . On page 105 of the 
January issue, Oil & Gas Journal 
was incorrectly credited with hav- 
ing gained 789 pages in 1956 over 
1955. The actual gain was 243 pages. 





in. advertising volume! / 


AMONG MONTHLY METALWORKING MAGAZINES 


for all of 1956 


thono ane Solid. reasons ..: 


OUTSTANDING RESULTS PRODUCED for advertisers — 


The Industry’s LARGEST CIRCULATION .. . 52,000! 
reaching the largest number of production executives 
who buy metalworking products. 


The LARGEST PLANT CIRCULATION . . . over 33,000 
individual plants receiving one or more copies! 


MODERN, PROGRESSIVE EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Eagerly read . . . up-to-date and authoritative! 

Something for every reader in every issue. 

Quickly read ““How-To-Do-It” articles, case-histories, 
important developments. 

Attractive Format and Pictorial Display . . . from cover to cover 
Scientifically designed for easy reading. 


ALL THIS AT THE LOWEST RATE 
IN THE ENTIRE METALWORKING FIELD... $6.15 per thousand 


fod for results, put your money where your market is ...in 


modern machine shop 
Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Here, the excitement of the busy week 


Four angry days it roars defiance. Then, defeat... 
as water, pumped down a neighboring well, chokes off 
the gas a half-mile below. Weary management goes 


back to the office... Drilling resumes at No. 7. 


Businessmen are used to putting out fires. Many they 
smother before they smolder, thanks to Business Week 
—vigilant to spark, sensitive to smoke. For this is an 
extraordinary magazine ... quite possibly prosaic to 
the uninitiated, but red-blooded to the professional 
of business. This is his own adventure story, “‘con- 
tinued next week”—the truth that is truly stranger 
than fiction. There are a hundred magazines that can 
take any man as far away from “Monday-to-Friday” 
as he wants to go... just one magazine that mirrors 
for a management man the excitement of the busy 
week: the tempo and temperature of its news, the 
movement of its goods, the disposition of its people, 
the accounting of its dollars. As a reader, inevitably, 
he votes Business Week “‘most useful” of all general, 
general-business, and news magazines. As an adver- 
tiser, he has made it America’s leading general-busi- 
BUSINESS 
ness marketplace . . . displaying more advertised 
goods and services—more pages than any other mag- 
azine scored by PIB. You advertise in Business W eek 


when you want to influence management men. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations , 





IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


Biggest! 


directed to the 
Iron and Steel 
Producing 
Industry 


Biggest paid circulation 
directed to the Iron and 
Steel Industry 

Most specific Steel Indus- 
try coverage from top 
management to produc- 
tion titles 


First in reader preference 
by unbiased survey 


Popular 
for a good reason 


e Detailed, Practical Editorial 
e Authoritative Exclusive Sources 


e Hand picked Editorial Subjects 
by request of readers 


ahead 
with the leader 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Words of caution 


Can your ads get you 
im legal trouble? 


An ad or promotion piece can do more than sell products . . 


it may land you in court. This article tells how to avoid 


lawsuits that can result from ill-conceived promotion. 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 


= In the distinction between a 
quotation and an offer is the differ- 
ence between an advertisement and 
what may become a binding con- 
tract. In a case before a Wisconsin 
court a customer asked of a dealer 
the price of lumber needed in the 
construction of a warehouse. The 
lumber dealer for the convenience 
of the customer wrote the prices on 
the back of a business card. 

Later the customer in his suit 
for damages contended there had 
been a breach of contract by this 
dealer for a failure to deliver the 
lumber in accordance with this 
price memorandum. 

“A statement of prices of mer- 


chandise does not become an offer 
to be converted into a contract by 
an acceptance so long as the one 
quoting the prices intends to retain 
the right to sell the articles to any 
bidder or customer,” commented 
the Wisconsin court in its decision. 

“In order to have such an agree- 
ment there must be a complete un- 
derstanding that one is purchasing 
and the other selling. In other 
words the minds of the parties must 
have met on the terms and condi- 
tions making up a contract.” 

Then referring to the fact that 
this dealer had asked for an esti- 
mate from an architect of the 
amount of lumber needed for this 
construction, with a promise that 
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Engineering Showcase to Oil and Gas Men Who Specify 


During 1957, refinery-process men will spend $4 mil- 
lion-a-day on a tremendous building and operating 
program...adding 196 new projects to the present 
627 world refineries and 658 domestic gas processing 
or petrochemical plants. The Petroleum Engineer’s 
Twin Power Package* is your shortest, cleanest line 
between copy and sales in this market ... The Refining 
Engineer coupled with The Petroleum Engineer for 
Management. For a complex and multi-techniqued 


only PE gives you both specialized and integrated coverage 


*THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER FOR MANAGEMENT ¢ 


*THE REFINING ENGINEER 
THE PIPELINE ENGINEER ¢ THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER, DRILLING-PRODUCING 


industry, PE’s four-edition plan is modern, progres- 
sive trade publishing. The reader selects the edition 
covering his phase of operating-buying activities, 
whether specialized or all-industry. You buy culled 
circulation. Ads meet a better refined audience... 
Other advertisers think so, too. The Petroleum Engi- 
neer leads all oil and gas publications in advertising 


pages gained throughout 1956. 


Lngineer 





Give your Advertising Manager 
a chance to solve 
these sales problems 


By Fay Keyler, President 
©. S. TYSON AND COMPANY, INC. 


Many of Sales Management’s major frustrations evaporate when you 
first realize the good old days will never return—and that there has to 
be a substitute for much o! the personal selling we once admired. 


Like it or not, Sales must now automate just as Production is now 
doing, and your Advertising Manager has been anxious to do it for you. 
Perhaps these are some of the problems you have to contend with: 


Salesmen aren't making enough calls 


Lazy? No. Just caught in the traffic jams en route 
to ever-more-decentralized plants. This situation 
will never improve. If it costs you the average $24 
for a salesman’s call today, five years hence it will 
cost $40. How much longer can you afford “cold 
calls”? A pity perhaps, but from now on you'll just 
have to let advertising do the smokestack chasing. 
Impossible? Figure the annual cost of “cold calls” 
you'd like made and give that money to Advertising. 
You'll be surprised what Advertising can do with it. 
After all, just one “cold call” a day for each of ten 
salesmen would be $60,000 a year, wouldn’t it? 
And for that, it will give you prospects your men 
never heard of—interested, and half ready to buy! 


Good sales engineers are hard to hire 


Can you match the recruiting programs of corporate 
giants operating on Government cost-plus? Facing 
the facts, you’ll soon have only enough men to 
develop final sales proposals for prospects who have 
already decided to buy. You'll have to rely on ad- 
vertising to carry more of the sales load—not just 
to arouse interest but to hit the prospect again and 
again with space ads, literature, shows, film demon- 
strations—until he is 75% sold. It can be done. We 
know, because we’re doing it. So don’t pass up funds 
for the new men you need and can’t get. Seize those 
funds and give them to your Advertising Manager 
to use in automated selling. 


Getting more from distributors’ salesmen 


Several of our clients have found that when they 
make it easy for distributors’ salesmen to learn 
more about their products, sales jump. Your Adver- 
tising Manager can make you the tools for mass 
conversion of ordinary salesmen into top notchers 
—films, correspondence courses, sales meeting props, 
a whole bag of tricks that are economical and effec- 
tive and take none of your salesmen’s costly time. 


Service work is robbing us of time 


Well, why not automate that too? Suppose, instead 
of the cheapest possible instruction sheet, you let 
your Advertising Manager use his communication 
skills—provide a real picture book or even a film 
that would teach customers how to install your 
product right, use it right, maintain it right. How 
much could it cost if it only cut out Aalf your 
service calls? And think of the complaints that 


might never happen! You could pay for a pretty 
elaborate job, couldn’t you? And your men would 
be freed to make sales calls they can’t make now. 


“Engineering” is too slow 


Can’t they get out the proposals and quotations 
fast enough? Here, too, your Advertising can help. 
Given the budget, Advertising can persuade your 
market to buy “standards” instead of “specials.” 
We know, because clients are doing it. And to help 
still more, printed matter will permit many cus- 
tomers to figure out specifications for themselves. 
Sure that costs money, but wouldn’t bottleneck 
breaking produce the added sales to pay for it? 


We should be looking into new markets 


Give your Advertising Manager enough staff to 
relieve him of detail and he’ll give you those an- 
swers too. How? By reading (he probably hasn’t 
time for that now), by collecting published market 
statistics, by talking to business paper editors, by 
putting your advertising agency’s research men to 
work, and by exploratory advertising to make ac- 
tual tests of existing buying interest. All he needs 
is your O.K. to start. 


We can’t see results from our advertising 


You could and should get results and see results 
and your Advertising Manager knows just how. Let 
him run the kind and amount of advertising that 
will make results. Then let him buy readership 
ratings or before-and-after surveys or inquiry-fol- 
low-through help or continuing market-habits re- 
search or whatever else he needs to show the results. 
Many of our clients let us build these yardsticks 
right into each campaign proposal. They know their 
advertising is producing. And, come next Directors 
Meeting, that’s a comfort! 





You'll always need good salesmen—just as the auto 
maker still needs skilled machinists. But hand- 
made customers, like hand-made cars, are a bank- 
rupting luxury in today’s economy. To survive, you 
must automate sales communication and mass- 
produce ripe prospects through the use of business 
publications read by the men you want to reach. 


Call your Advertising Manager in right now. Talk 
it over. You'll see a new enthusiasm, new respect, 
in his eyes. 


o. S. TYSON AND COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 
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upon receipt of that estimate he 
would make deliveries, the court 
qualified this general statement: 

“When the one quoting prices 
goes further upon the request of the 
other party and arranges for de- 
termining the amount of the goods 
to be bought and sold, he has made 
an agreement upon which a binding 
contract comes into being, where 
he begins to deliver according to 
quotations. He is then dealing with 
a specified customer with relation 
to specific articles.” 


Rule to remember . . In another 
incident of this character, which 
involved the distinction between 
the two terms, “quotation” and 
“offer,” a federal court in Califor- 
nia stated a summary of this rule: 

“If a proposal is nothing more 
than an invitation to the person to 
whom it is made to make an offer 
to the proposer, it is not such an 
offer as can be turned into an 
agreement by acceptance. Proposals 
of this kind, although made to defi- 
nite persons and not to the public 
generally, are merely invitations to 
trade; they go no further than what 
occurs when one asks another what 
he will give or take for certain 
goods. 

“Such inquiries may lead to bar- 
gains but they do not make them. 
They ask for offers which the pro- 
poser has a right to accept or reject 
as he pleases. Where, however, 
there is more than a mere quotation 
of prices and the elements of an 
offer are present, the contract may 
be completed by acceptance.” 

Here also there had been created 
a binding contract and the seller 
was held liable for his failure to de- 
liver after advising the purchaser 
that its order had been “booked,” 
in spite of an attempt to avoid the 
implication of acceptance in that 
word. 

While the boundary is at times 
difficult to distinguish, it lies in the 
difference between a statement of 
amount, quality, delivery and other 
items in detail, to which there is 
needed but the assent of the buyer 
to create an enforceable agreement, 
and instances in which such speci- 
fications are too vague and general 
to connote a definite contract, or are 
lacking altogether. 

Continued on page 138 


Efficient, dependable communication is vital to the USAF. 


And—if you have a message for the men who manage air- 
power—it’s no less important to you. 


But for you it’s no problem. 


If you offer a product, a facility, or a service for Air Force 
use, then your primary communication medium is AIR 
FORCE. It’s that simple. 


AIR FORCE is the one magazine that gets cover-to-cover read- 
ership from the men who manage airpower. 


Why? 


Because it’s the one magazine they use to communicate with 
each other, in their own language, about requirements of air- 
power now... and five, ten, fifteen years from now. 


You can reach these men in many ways. But you communicate 
with them best in their own magazine—AIR FORCE. 


IF YOU WANT TO REACH THE MEN WHO MANAGE AIRPOWER 
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AIR FORCE 
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LEGAL TROUBLE... 

Of course you need printing continued from p. 137 
in your business. 

In a letter to a purchaser in 

But you need more than that North Carolina a producer wrote, 
you need QUALITY printing! “Kindly advise us by wire if you 
can use about 1,500 creosote barrels 

between now and January 1 at 95 

cents each, delivered in carload 





The reasons are clearly given lots.” To this the purchaser tele- 
in S. D. Warren Company’s mes- graphed its reply, “We accept your 
sage for February. Read it in The offer 1,500 barrels as per yours of 
Saturday Evening Post for February the 7th.” 


d in Busi Week for Febru- 
vis adapts Me Se The barrels, in the meantime, 


S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad had been sold elsewhere and suit 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. was brought for what was claimed 
to be a breach of contract in the 

failure of the seller to deliver. 


What makes a contract... “But 
the trouble facing the buyer in this 
case,” said the court in its denial 
of any recovery of damages, “is 
that there was no final contract 
between the parties, but only a 
proposal for a contract and there 
can be no contract without both a 
proposal and an acceptance. 

“The offer must be distinct as 
such and not merely an invitation 
to enter into negotiations upon a 
certain basis. Again, the offer must 
specify a specific quantity to be 
furnished, as a mere acceptance of 
an indefinite offer will not create a 
binding contract. The offer must be 
one which is intended of itself to 
create legal relations or acceptance. 

“It must not be an offer merely 
to open negotiations which will ul- 
timately result in a contract. Again 
the acceptance was not in the terms 
of the offer. The acceptance was for 
1,500 barrels. The oil company 
could not have compelled the buyer 
to take a less number. If the pur- 
chaser regarded the oil company’s 
letter as a valid offer it should have 
replied that it would take what 
barrels the oil company had, not 
exceeding 1,500, as that company 
had offered no exact specific num- 
ber. The acceptance to bind the 
other party must be unconditional 
and must correspond exactly to the 
terms of the offer.” 

This feature, the absence of 
definiteness that is an element in 
deciding the validity of any contract, 
appears even more clearly in the 
decision of an Orgeon court dis- 
tinguishing between the offer which 
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the purchaser claimed had been 
made and a quotation asserted by 
the seller. 

“I am asking 23 cents per pound 
for the car of red clover seed from 
which this sample is taken,” the 
seller wired a prospect. “Have an 
offer 2234 per pound f.o.b. Amity.” 

To this the reply had been made 
by the customer, “Telegram re- 
ceived. We accept your offer. Ship 
promptly.” 


Ad opens negotiations . . Later 
when it failed to receive the seed, 
the purchaser sued, claiming it had 
been damaged by what it contended 
was a breach of this contract. Quot- 
ing from a legal writer often cited 
in reference to these rules of law, 
the court said, 

“The commonest examples of of- 
fers meant to open negotiations and 
to call forth offers in the technical 
sense are the advertisements, circu- 
lars and trade letters sent out by 
business houses. While it is possible 
that the offers made by such means 
may be in such form as to become 
contracts, they are often merely ex- 
pressions of willingness to negoti- 
ate.” 

Then of the merits of this con- 
troversy the court added, “Giving 
due consideration to every word 
contained in the seller’s telegram 
to the buyer, we are not prepared 
to say that that telegram constituted 
an express offer to sell. 

“It would be poor reasoning to 
say that the seller meant to make 





= SALESMEN geet 
>) 


is 





MEX (ULAR 


“To tell the truth, we have no sales- 
men, but it’s a handy place to keep 
thumbtacks.”’ 


the buyer an offer when he used 
this language, ‘I am asking 23 cents 
per pound for the car of red clover.’ 
That does not say, ‘I offer to you at 
23 cents per pound the car of red 
clover,’ nor does it say, ‘I will sell 
to you the carload of red clover at 
23 cents per pound.’ 

“Each of the words ‘offer’ and 
‘asking’ has its meaning and we 
cannot assume that the writer of 
the telegram meant to use these 
words in the same sense nor can we 
eliminate the word ‘asking’ from the 
writing.” 

Over 70 years ago the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin rendered a de- 
cision that has since become one of 
the leading authorities on this fea- 
ture of the law. 

“In consequence of a rupture in 
the salt trade,” wroté& a dealer to 
one of its customers, “we are au- 
thorized to offer Michigan fine salt 
in full carload lots of 80 to 95 bbls., 
delivered at your city at 85¢ per 
bbl. to be shipped per C. & N.W.- 
R.R.Co. only. At this price it is a 
bargain as the price in general re- 
mains unchanged. Shall be pleased 
to receive your order.” This was 
followed by the signature of the 
dealer. 

On the following day the custom- 
er answered by telegram, “Your 
letter of yesterday received and 
noted. You may ship me two thou- 
sand (2,000) barrels Michigan fine 
salt as offered in your letter. An- 
swer.” 

Upon the failure of this dealer to 
ship the salt in response to this 
telegram, suit was brought for 
damages for breach of contract. The 
letter and the answering telegram, 
the dealer contended, created 
neither a contract nor any liability 
for a failure to deliver. The letter 
was not an offer to sell a specific 
quantity but simply a letter such as 
a business man would send out to 
customers or those with whom he 
desired to trade, soliciting their 
patronage. 


Wording makes the difference 
- - This contention the court sus- 
tained. “We do not wish to be un- 
derstood as holding that a party 
may not be bound by an offer to 
sell personal property where the 
amount or quantity is left to be 
fixed by the person to whom the 

Continued on page 140 
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Reach the $5,000,000,000 | LEGAL TROUBLE. . 


continued from p. 139 


Industrial Research Market | 

n S a r af e offer is made, when the offer is 
accepted and the amount or quan- 

through INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES | tis txea before the offer is with- 


drawn. We simply hold,” said the 
court, “that the letter in this case 
was not such an offer. 

“If the letter had said, we will 
sell you all the Michigan fine salt 
you will order, at the price on the 
, ; terms named, then it is undoubtedly 
e All Industrial Laboratories readers ‘ tat ome tania See Une inte that the desler would have 


are handpicked. 
e Practically all Industrial Laboratories been bound to deliver any reason- 
able amount the buyer might have 


readers have authority to purchase! . , 
@ Timeliness and news worthiness of ordered, possibly any amount, or 
Industrial Laboratories editorial matter / make good their default in damages. 
have made Industrial Laboratories idatinil “ a 
We, however, place our opinion 


virtually the “news bible” of the 
research and development field. on the language of the letter and 
hold that it cannot be fairly con- 


“" rc ca ; strued into an offer to sell to the 
Be in next month’s sound-selling issue of Industrial Laboratories — t : sin ol oatt te 

published monthly, forms close on the 5th of month prior to ma eae ae melita gare here , 

publication. Write for complete information or a representative to call. might order, nor any reasonable 

amount he might see fit to order. 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES PUBLISHING CO. The language is not such as a busi- 

ets sin mg <i ness man would use in making an 

New York * Long Island * New England * Cleveland * Chicago * Colifornia J offer to sell to an individual a defi- 
——— srnacscramoRSS nite amount of property. 

“The word ‘sell’ is not used. They 
say, ‘We are authorized to offer 
Michigan fine salt, etc.’ and volun- 
teer the opinion that at the terms 
stated it is a bargain. They do not 
say we offer to sell to you. They 


i) | F y F L E ay G | M 7 C A T A LO G use general language proper to be 
addressed generally to those who 


V | y y ] were interested in the salt trade. 
0 ume “It is clearly in the nature of an 
advertisement or business circular, 


to attract attention of those inter- 


° ° . : ested in that business to the fact 
Editorial sections close for press teciaces teckcue au sana 


February 15th had by applying to them and not as 


an offer by which they were to be 


REMEMBER—Nearly \% of all scientists and engineers in industry are 
working in research and development... 

and Industrial Laboratories’ 25,000 

readers are all key research and 

development personnel! 

















bound, if accepted for any amount 


Market Place section closes for press ae ere aa seen 
Lateladal 15th dressed might see fit to order.” 


In a similar case before the Mas- 
sachusetts courts some years later a 


Advertising forms close for press diac sak dhe coven, Sake 
e only to jobbers, had received com- 

April Ist plaints that retail price schedules 

had been cut. In a printed circular 


7 letter sent by this manufacturer to 
the general trade it was said, “We 


Diesel var gre: Catalo have prepared and are sending un- 

cs] ad der this cover by registered post a 
816 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD. @ LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA printed document setting forth the 
terms and conditions upon which 


Iver Johnson revolvers will be sup- 
plied to the jobbing trade. 
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“Hereafter no order will be filled 
except upon the terms set forth in 
the enclosed document, therefore 
please read it carefully for we are 
going to ask your support and co- 
operation.” 


Case dismissed .. When this 
manufacturer refused to fill an or- 
der from one of these customers 
after the receipt of this circular, 
damages were sought in a suit for 
breach of contract. In its dismissal 
of that suit the Massachusetts court 
characterized quotations and the 
distinction between mere invitations 
to deal, such as this, and offers to 
sell that become binding contracts 
upon acceptance. 

“A contract is an agreement 
which creates an obligation and an 
invitation to prospective buyers to 
negotiate for a license and to trade 
with this manufacturer, even when 
confined to a definite class, imposes 
no obligation on the sender of ac- 
cepting any offer which thereafter 
might be received. 

“The order of the prospective 
buyer does not ripen into a contract 
of sale until the seller’s acceptance 
and then only as to goods specifical- 
ly ordered. We are of opinion that 
a fair interpretation of the letter 
and document very plainly show 
that it was not a general offer to 
sell to those addressed but an an- 
nouncement or invitation that this 
manufacturer would receive pro- 
posals for sales on the terms and 
conditions stated which it might ac- 
cept or reject at its option.” * 





“Under the new incentive plan, 
every salesman who sells his quota 
will get to keep his job.” 
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Only a code number (circle) identifies 


entries, hiding contestant’s name. 

















How you do it 





Each contest entry 
is flashed on screen 
for judges to read 


A contest makes J&L 
sales message heard 


Contests aren’t new, but the techniques of administering 


and judging this one are. So you will want to read 


s When all your competition is ad- 
vertising just as heavily as you are 
in the same publications, what do 
you do to command attention for 
your sales story? 

Admen for Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt., answered 
that one with one of those contests 
in which the prize is a luxury vaca- 
tion trip for two to Paris, Hawaii or 
some such glamor spot. The hooker 
in this one was that, in order to 
have a fighting chance to win, the 
company’s customers virtually were 
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this carefully to stay in the swim. 


obliged to pore through all the 
product literature on Jones & Lam- 
son’s extensive new line. 

By the time contest entrants had 
boned up on the new line, they 
were experts on the new product 
features the company was offering. 

The contest was for the best an- 
swer to the question, “Which Jones 
& Lamson machine or machine fea- 
ture could or does help you most 
and why?” 


The contest announcement ad, a 








Judges score entries which are identified 
only by number, on a special score pad. 


four-color insert running in a list of 
business publications and repeated 
for three consecutive months, pulled 
3,535 requests for literature kits and 
467 eligible entries. The number of 
literature requests pulled by each 
of the three insertions was almost 
identical. 

The added cost of preparing the 
insert in four colors, rather than the 
company’s usual two colors, was 
about $5,000. The contest itself, in- 
cluding prizes, judging, etc., cost 
$6,000, according to Jordan D. 
Wood, manager of advertising, and 
Clifford E. Stubbs, account execu- 
tive, Henry A. Loudon Advertising, 
Boston. 

The schedule included American 
Machinist, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Iron Age, Machinery, 
Metalworking, Production and Steel. 
Using color photographs of scenes 
in Paris, the Caribbean, Hawaii and 
the Canadian Rockies, the insert 
had a distinctive “consumer” flavor 
that set it apart from most other ad- 
vertising in these books. 

First prize included $400 in cash, 
besides the trip. Two second prizes 
were a seven-day trip for two to 
Bermuda and $200 spending money; 
three third prizes and ten fourth 
prizes of various power tools were 
offered. 
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How you push it 


To tie in the news appeal of the 
company’s new line with the type 
of prizes being offered, the contest 
was named “The New Horizons 
Contest.” 


How to screen the ‘dogs’ . . One 
of the big problems of running the 
contest was how to handle the mon- 
umental task of screening out ob- 
viously inferior entries before turn- 
ing them over to a select group of 
judges. Messrs. Jordan and Stubbs 
recognized that the screening would 
be a time-consuming job and that it 
would require the services of people 
with considerable knowledge of the 
field. 

The inspired solution was to turn 
the job over to a group of retired 
employes of Jones & Lamson and 
other machine tool manufacturers— 
men who were able to devote plenty 
of time to the job, who enjoyed the 
chance to “get back in harness” and 
who were willing to do the job for 
a modest fee. 

To check on the “wisdom” of the 
screeners, J&L included several 
screened-out entries in the group of 
finalists presented to the judges. All 
of these “ringers” were among the 
first to be eliminated by the judging 
panel, confirming the validity of the 
screening. 

















Photos in full color 


give consumer flavor 


to announcement ad. 


The judging itself made novel use 
of slide films, to ease eyestrain and 
speed the work. The 50 entries pre- 
sented as finalists to the judging 
panel were transferred to glass 
slides. Each slide, showing a sepa- 
rate entry, was identified only by a 
code number at the upper right cor- 
ner. Thus, the identities of those 
competing in the contest were kept 
from the judges. 

As each entry was flashed on the 
screen, the judges studied it and 
made notes, aided by data books, 
sets of official rules and notebooks 
supplied to them. 

Some entries were repeated on 
the screen by request of the judges 
in the final selection. A numerical 
scoring system was used to select 
the winners, the top three of whom 
were notified by the sales manager 
in the winner’s area the day after 
the judging. Other prize winners 
were given the news by registered 
mail. 

The judges—all with long experi- 
ence in supervisory engineering, de- 
sign or administration in the ma- 
chine tool field—included H. Thom- 
as Hallowell, Jr, president of 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa.; Charles O. Herb, editor 
of Machinery; James Nottingham, 
manufacturing manager of Sperry 





HERE ARE THE WINNERS 
In JONES & LAMSON'S 
NEW HORIZONS CONTEST 





JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 














This black-and-white ad announced win- 
pulled 467 


literature 


insert at left 


3,da0 


ners after 
entries and 


requests 





Gyroscope Co.; professor Austin H. 
Church of the College of Engineer- 
ing of New York University and 
Anderson Ashburn. managing editor 
of American Machinist. 


Benefits . . In addition to the ob- 
vious promotion value of the con- 
test, it brought some “side” benefits: 


1. More than 80 specific sales leads 
(many from presidents of the com- 
panies involved) which were par- 
ticularly impressive because of 
“high ticket” products involved. 

2. Many new ideas for the engi- 
neering and _ product-development 
people. 

3. Many ideas for advertising and 
sales promotion. 

4. An 
publications used. (One publication 
produced a third of the total in- 
quiries, although Starch and Readex 


insight into readership of 


showed a high response to the ad in 
all of the publications 
Some 98% of inquiries were direct 
to J&L; no “readers service” 
were involved in any.) 


measured. 


cards 


5. Of course, the major “benefit” 
was that it “forced” recipients of the 
literature kit to 


read through it 


thoroughly if they wanted to enter 
the contest. 5 
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before making your opening jump. 


Famous brands rely on Elbe’s sales- 
packed product displays. Ask the 
man from Elbe about the many ideas 
in our extensive library of samples. 


Elbe File « Binder co, inc. 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Showroom: 411 Fourth Ave. 
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York. 
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seum, New York. 
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National Sanitary Supply Assn., 


Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


Textiles Fair, 


‘ 2 . 
Automotive Engineers, 


Aeronautic Production orum & 
Aircraft Engineering Display, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. 

Society, Con 


vention Hall, Philadelphia. 


- Southwest Automotive Show, Auto 


mobile Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





8-11..AMA National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

8-11 .. National Electrical Industries Show, 
7lst Regiment Armory, New York. 

8-11..National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

9-11..Progress in Electrical Equipment 
Exhibit, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 

9-11..Welding Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

10-12... Point of Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, Palmer House, Chicago. 

12..Southern Paint & Varnish Produc- 

tion Clubs—Machinery & Raw Ma- 

Exhibit, Hotel 
Petersburg, Fla. 

25-27 .. Southeast 
ami, Fla. 

May 
29- 3..National Materials Handling Expo- 
Philadel- 


terial Sereno, St. 


Automotive Show, Mi- 


sition, Convention Hall, 


phia. 


May 

1- 3.. National Feed Industry Show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

6-10... American 

and First Engineered Castings 

Show, Music Hall, 


6-10... National Restaurant Convention & 


Foundrymen’s Society 


Cincinnati. 


Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
6-17 .. British Fair—Light & 

Heavy Castle 

wich, Birmingham, England. 
7-10 .. Mechanical 


America—''New 


Industries 
Industries, Brom- 
Contractor’s Assn. of 
Show 
Miami 


Products 

Case,” Fontainbleau Hotel, 
Beach. 

12-17... Institute of Food Technologists, In- 
dustrial Exhibits, 
Pittsburgh. 


13-16... American Mining 


William Penn, 


Congress—Coal 

Convention & Exposition, Auditori- 
um, Cleveland. 

13-16 .. National Office Management Assn., 
Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position, Shriners Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 

20-22.. Armed Forces 


(Armed Forces 


—Industry Coopera- 

tion, Communica- 
tions & Electronics Assn.), Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

20-23 .. Design Coli- 
seum, New York. 

20-23 .. Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

20-24 .. National 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 


Engineering Show, 


Industrial Development 























GAROY GARONER DOES (T AGAIN / 


Dramatic Exhibit Successfully Introduces 
New Product to Entire Plastics industry! 


“TREMENDOUS ACCEPTANCE”... 
“SMASH SUCCESS”! These were typical 
reactions to the Marlex exhibit at the 
National Plastics Exposition which was 
held at the N. Y. Coliseum. This traffic- 
stopping exhibit was created by GARD- 
NER for the Phillips Chemical Company, 
a subsidiary of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company. It succeeded in two ways. First, 


it introduced a new brand name to the 
industry with drama and sales “punch.” 
Second, it stimulated the imagination of 
fabricators by illustrating many new uses 
with simplicity and realism. 

Does your product or service enjoy its 
fair share of attention at trade shows? If 
not, just give your next exhibit problem 
to “Gardy”! He’s got the “Magic Touch”! 


And Look How “Gardy”" Helps Alcoa 


Sell Farm Buildings and Supplies! ELEM: 


Yes... I'd like to know more about what “Gardy” can 
do for me. Please send me your booklet, “Drama and 
Action in Trade Show and Institutional Exhibits.” 

NAME 

COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


GARDNER 
fi DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
= DETROIT e CHICAGO e NEW YORK 





Perfect sales combination! Models of Alcoa farm buildings are displayed 
in an actual Alcoa Pole Barn at State Fairs and other exhibitions. 








A 


9 out of 10 
Officials” 

in the 

Steel Industry 
Reat 

Blast Furnace 
& Steel Plant 


ry 


*90°,, of all steel mill Operating, 
Maintenance, and Engincering offi- 
cials with buying authority read Blast 
Furnace & Steel Plant each month. 

Every steel plant in the United 
States and Canada and most foreign 
countries is represented on its sub- 
scription list. 

Circulation figures are backed by 
ABC audit. 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant gives 
you effective and economical cover- 
age of interested readers who com- 
prise the major buying power of the 
steel-making industry. In Blast Fur- 
nace & Steel Plant, you sell them all 
at once. 

Write for further advertiser's in- 
formation. 


BLAST FURNACE & STEEL PLANT 


4.B.C. A.B.P. 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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Small space campaign 


‘Engineered’ ads boost 
sales 12% in one year 


A small sales staff and a small advertising budget need not 


mean a small sales volume . . if you follow Symon’s example. 


This drive scored top readership and inquiries. 


By J. W. Evans 


s Small space ads are doing a big 
selling job for Symons Clamp & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

In 1948, Symons, a manufacturer 
of a concrete forming system and 
column clamps and shores used in 
concrete work, began advertising in 
Major 


emphasis was put on the concrete 


construction publications. 
forming system, as this was new, 
not widely known in the construc- 
tion industry, and possessed high 
salability in important savings of 
time and money for its users. 

Here was a made-to-order situ- 
ation for a modest budget to do a 
big job: a small company with only 
a handful of representatives to call 
on the nation’s contractors, a lim- 
ited amount of money to invest — 
and a product with excellent sales 
possibilities. 

Primary need was to “engineer” 
a campaign — a complete program 
designed to achieve attainable ob- 
jectives, by means of the financial 
horsepower available. 

As a working “blueprint” these 
facts were set down, as of basic 


importance: 


1. Inquiries were essential. With 
only a few representatives to make 
personal calls, as many contractors 
as possible must be reached by 
means of advertising in leading 
construction papers — in order to 
obtain qualified inquiries converti- 
ble into sales. 


2. In order to gain quick interest 
of contractors, the advertising mes- 
sages must not only describe Sy- 
mons forms, but must emphasize 
the savings in time and _ costs 
achieved by Symons users. 


3. To deliver a maximum number 
within 
limitation of the budget, small space 
units (one-third page) were sched- 


of advertising messages, 


uled, as frequently as dollars would 
permit. Of necessity, the ads must 
be brief, factual, informative. 


Immediately upon development of 
the first series of ads, two corollary 
activities were begun: 


1. To obtain as quickly as possible 
a good number of authentic testi- 
monials from contractors — job in- 
stallation stories (case histories) 
describing substantial benefits from 
use of Symons forms. 


2. A continuous story of readership 


in construction publications — to 
determine the avenues of approach 





es fe... 


Pouring Costs Cut 25% 
with Symons Forms... 


Joseph R. Farrell, Inc., Philadelphia, 
general contractor, saved more than 


25% in pouring costs on the new Cardina) 
Dougherty Hj -hoo 


With your plans, our engineers will 
prepare a complete form layout, bill of 
materials, and make recommendations 
for the most efficient and cost saving 
method of forming. 

Symons Forms can be rented with 
purchase option. Symons Clamp & Mfg. 
Co., 4283 Diversey Avenue, Dept. F-6, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


Workmen strip forms while o new 
pour is started. 


(2g 


Small space . . One-column ads for Sy- 
mons scored highest Readex regularly. 


and the type of text and layout 
that get the highest readership 
scores. 

Right from the start, the policy 
established has been followed faith- 
fully. The small sales staff, full of 
enthusiasm, obtained an ample file 
of excellent job reports; and these 

Continued on page 146 





WOULD YOU PAY $20,000 


FOR A Hj te? 


The term christmas tree is rapidly losing popularity among 

the technical men of the petroleum production field. Wellhead 
assembly more correctly describes the intricate system of 

meters, valves and fittings which is the head of a flowing oil well. 


But, whatever you choose to call it, this installation 
often costs the producing company thousands of dollars. And, 
more often than not, each wellhead assembly is designed 
to meet the specific requirements of an individual well. The 
design and specifications of such an installation 
is one of the major responsibilities of a petroleum engineer. 


JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
is the professional publication of the 
petroleum engineer; authored by him and 
read by him. It is the best qualified advertising 
medium for oilfield technical 
equipment, tools and services. 


PETROLEUM 


ale : ENGINEERS 
JOURNAL OF 
are educated 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY Gag 


and buy ak 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 
800 Fidelity Union Bidg. e Dallas 1, Texas 
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" Journal backbone 


of campaign," says..... 








THE mcCARTY COMPANY 
(Mbeiuny 


@F WASHINGTON 
UILOING SEATTLE 1. WASHINGTON muOo3sS3 


MEDICAL ararTrs © 
Mr. F. X. Timmons 
The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 
New York 4, New York 


Dear Mr. Timmons: 


This year is the fourth year in The Wall Street Journal 

for our client, The Ederer Engineering pear ager “4 

the present time, we're running a 12-month sch oe on Pa 
the National Edition with a doubled schedule in the Pac 


Coast Edition. 


The Wall Street Journal is, and has been, the — 

of our campaign to reach the levels of es 
operation personnel in industry who influence the vive 

of overhead bridge cranes. The campaign has gone ot q 
beyond our original objective of "conditioning = mai nod 
it has produced live inquiries ~~ requests for ec a 
leading industrials all over the country. Sales roe resu 
from these inquiries, a direct response to our advertising. 


This response more than justified our appropriation for adver- 
tising In The Wall Street Joumal . 


Very truly yours, 


THE McCARTY OMPANY 
OF WASHINGJON 
—— 


ean pmancieco 


“a HARRY S. PEARSON 
prs sa HSP/bp Vice-President & 
“ous General Manager 


eoerstie © 








It’s okay to tell... but better to sell! 


If you think impressions are okay, but making sa/es 1s even 
better, take alead from this happy Wall Street Journal advertiser. 
In company with many other advertisers, the Ederer Engineer- 
ing Company and its agency know The Journal produces 
results you can count. Something really happens when The 
Journal's dynamic executive audience sees your selling message. 
You're closer to the sale! 


Circulation: 438,160 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL “ 


Fy 
published at 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St. N.W. © CHICAGO, 711 W Monroe St. 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. e SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St 
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ENGINEERED ADS... 


continued from p. 145 


were developed immediately into 
ads. 

Advertising format has been con- 
sistent: 
¢ A standard line at the top “Sy- 
mons Field Report.” 
© A good photograph, as dramatic 
as possible, showing Sym@ns forms 
in use. i 
© A heading stating a user benefit. 
© Brief, informative copy, to tell 
the facts quickly and interestingly. 
| @ A secondary illustration near the 
| bottom, with short descriptive cut- 
| line. 
| @ A brief paragraph encouraging 
| the reader to send for full infor- 
mation. 


| That standard pattern, thoroughly 
| tested and supported by volume of 
inquiries and excellent readership 
scores, has been followed almost 
without variation. The program has 
been expanded each year by addi- 
tion of publications — providing 
broader market coverage and sup- 
port for new men on the staff of 
representatives. 
Here are the results: 


> Readership scores have been 
steadily high. Symons ads in Con- 
struction Methods have consistently 








gotten at least 23% of the readers, 
according to Readex ratings, and 
have been consistently the highest 
rated ads for their size. During 
1955, five ads received honor rat- 
ings. 


> Inquiries have come in a_ uni- 
form and gratifying flow. During 
1955, 4,274 inquiries were trace- 
able to advertising. 


> Business has increased. 1955 sales 
were 12% above 1954 and 58 new 
customers were identified as having 
originated with advertising contact. 


Finally, the business has grown. 
Symons products are well known — 
and favorably — in the construc- 
tion field. Plant capacity has been 
doubled; and Symons is a recog- 
nized leader among manufacturers 
of forming equipment. 

Small space advertising can do a 
big job. 

Symons has proved it. a 








(Advertisement) 





FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 


| 
‘\ 4 
An Industry that ~F — Serves Industries 
Pa : 
! 


THE 
SALES MANAGER 
WHO WAS 
FIRED 


i 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


October 11, 1956 


Industrial Marketin, 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
To the Editor: 


We at Fansteel use Industrial Marketing's Market Data &' Dire 

many ways that we wouldn't be without it. I personally have f 
one book most helpful in my many industrial advertising functions. 
The big advantage, of course, is the availability of data on publications in wt 

we advertise, or are contemplating advertising in. The Market Data Book has every- 
thing we need to get all the facts on a publication. We 1 that it is important 
to advertise in the right publication, because each dollar spent 
must do good, or it is money wasted. 


Once there was a sales manager who 
was fired with an idea that really shook 
him: “‘How would it be,”’ he asked him- 
self and his associates, “if we used the 
same advertisements to (1) sell our pros- 
pects, (2) support our dealers and (3) pep 
up our field men? Could we make the 
budget go farther? Could we get more 
for our ad dollars? Could we have more 
ads? Could we produce more sales, 
maybe?” 

*“Good idea,’” said his associates. 
“Trouble is, prospects, dealers and field 


on advertising 





s 
The Market Data Fook also provides us with essential information when we are 
preparing advertisements. Information such as trim and page size. 


Another very important function of the Market Data B 
information for our publicity nm t We check 
to make sure it is up to date. ‘W 't want any 
astray or possibly miss a new publication. 


We advertise and sell to many » 
netalworking, railroads, el 
the Market Data Book gets 1 
tions to advertise in, inform 
us how the industry buys. 

and we can do it with a minimuw effort and wastec 

The statistics in the Market Data Book are valuable 

ing department to produce a realistic sales predicti 
and also to determine just what job categories influence 


In short, the Market Data & Directory Number serves man) 
when properly used, can make the difficult 


easier. 
Very truly yours, 
FANSTE fETALLURGICAL CORPORATION 


BE, hrialepehosen 


R. G. istophersen 
Advertising Department 











Marketing contest winner . . This letter won a camera in IM‘s contest for the 
letter telling ‘‘how | use the Market Data Book.” Find any helpful hints? 


How I use 


the Market Data Book 


= The marketing operations of 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North 
Chicago, Ill, are aided in five im- 
portant ways by INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING’s Annual Market Data & Di- 
rectory Number, according to R. G. 
Christophersen, of the company’s 
advertising department. 

He said so in his prize-win- 
ning entry in IM’s contest for the 
best statements of “how I use the 
Market Data Book.” Mr. Christ- 
ophersen’s. statement, reproduced 
above, won him one of 20 cameras 
awarded (first prize was a $1,500 


vacation trip for two to Hawaii— 
IM, Jan.). 

The five ways the Market Data 
Book helped Fansteel were: 
1. Aids media selection. 
2. Aids preparation of ads—gives 
trim and page size, etc. 
3. Helps keep publicity mailing 
lists up to date. 
4. Gives market trends, facts on 
how an industry buys—useful for 
entering a new market. 


5. Aids sales forecasting. 








men don’t all read the same publications. 
And we have so many dealers that the 
listings alone would chew up all the 
space.” 

“But what if we used The Wall Street 
Journal?” the SM asked triumphantly, 
closing the trap. “We could list our 
dealers region by region! We could reach 
our best prospects without waste. And 
(business of pounding the desk) we’ll 
use Journal merchandising aids to show 
the field men AND the dealers what 
we’re doing to help them sell!” 

“I’m sure you know,” he said kindly, 
“that The Journal has four daily regional 
editions. (See the addresses on the op- 
posite page.) I’m sure you know that 
The Journal circulation is way over the 
Sept. 30, 1956 figure of 438,160. I’m sure 
you know that the people who read The 
Journal are the men who authorize or 
influence the buying of just about every 
product their companies use and need. 
I’m sure you know that The Journal is a 
national publication but with a daily’s 
speed .. . Why, we can put this plan of 
mine into work now and see the results 
before other national media close their 
forms!” 

‘Great idea, Chief!”’ said his assistant. 


And he meant it. 
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EXCLUSIVE 

a ae) Tokate). 7 ue 
AID MOVES 
DISPLAYS! 


rw 
multiply x" 


. Mien A 


MFGR 





. . and other 
national manufacturers 


Our job is not done when 
the display is finished. We 
actually help you build en- 
thusiasm among your sales- 
men, distributors and 
dealers with powerful, at- 
tractive literature . .. to 
obtain maximum sell power 
from the displays for you! 
Write for details and sam- 
ples on this exclusive DIS- 
PLAY SALES service. 


oa 
display 
sales 


REET *« CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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New Racor Dual Driver 





APPLIANCE 





Editorial technique . . 





Tie woke: ore ematical eg 
‘saint the El Dae. ome et tr 
eas tree Seo He ae 


cuts le sfaking casts! 








Spread in ‘‘The Ton Mile,’ American Brake Shoe external, uses 


picture-caption method to tell advantages of a piece of equipment. 


External pushes it 


American Brake Shoe 
forms new division 


Admen plan its promotion a year in advance 


# Although the American Brake 
Shoe Co., New York, announced the 
combining of its four railroad divi- 
sions into a newly created railroad 
products division on Jan. 1, the 
company’s advertising department 
anticipated this move by a full cal- 
endar year. 

The company’s railroad manu- 
facturing facilities, which are re- 
sponsible for some 40% of American 
Brake Shoe’s total sales volume, 
produce four fundamental product 
lines: trackwork and_ specialties, 
brake shoes, car wheels and bearing 
products. The reorganization which 
has just taken place serves to com- 
bine the sales, production and engi- 
neering resources of what were 
formerly the Brake & Shoe Castings 
Division, the National Bearing Di- 
vision, the Ramapo Ajax Division 
and the Southern Wheel Division. 

Explaining this move to the in- 
dustry, the company contends that 
it will “permit more effective use 


of talents and production facilities 
in the interests of American rail- 
roads.” But for the past year, 
American Brake Shoe has been 
publishing what in effect is a quar- 
terly magazine, “The Ton-Mile,” in 
the form of 12-page inserts that 
have run in Modern Railroads, Rail- 
way Age and Railway Purchases 
and Stores, and have been distrib- 
uted as separate promotional units 
to about 8,000 railroad officials 
throughout the country, with mail 
distribution timed to coincide with 
the magazine ad appearance of each 
issue. 

“The Ton-Mile,’ well in advance 
of the company’s official blending of 
its four railroad divisions, served to 
promote jointly the activities and 
products of those units all during 
1956, and, of course, will continue 
to do so under the new combined 
organizational set up. It combines 
editorial discussion of railroading 
problems with advertisements of 













American Brake Shoe products, but 
the two are treated as completely 
separate units, and the advertise- 
ments can be and have been run 
independently in business publica- 
tions during the months when “The 
Ton-Mile” does not make its ap- 
pearance. 

The promotional publication is 
distinguished by attention-getting, 
multi-colored art covers, depicting 
typical railroads-at-work scenes, 
and by the use of lavishly applied 
color spreads, photographs and 
charts, tables and graphs. The most 
recent issue, dated December, 1956, 
devotes its first four pages to a dis- 
cussion of “A Realistic Look at 
Journal Bearing Economics,’ an 
article setting forth in much detail 
results of a study made by the me- 
chanical division of the American 
Association of Railroads on _ this 
question. Replete with statistical 
data, the article is accompanied by 
engineering formulae, and by tables 
on such matters as Life Expectancy 
Calculations for Low-Capacity 
Freight Car Roller Bearing; Annual 
Costs per Car; Solid Bearings vs. 
Roller Bearings; Annual Labor and 
Material Costs per Car for Mainte- 
nance of Solid Bearing Assemblies, 
etc. 

This is followed by a center 
spread, which uses advertising for- 
mat to announce a new product that 

Continued on page 150 














Double duty . . Quarterly external mag- 
azine of American Brake Shoe is run as 
12-page insert in railroad books. 





“How can we determine our 











inventory that far ahead?” 








“By referring every day 
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Ei to American Metal Market 
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Decision makers in the metals 
industry must be continually in- 
formed about prices and develop- 
ments affecting their products. 
That’s why 30,000 top executives 
read American Metal Market. The 
daily information they need is found 
only in its three major divisions: 
Closing quotations here and abroad 
on all metals in all forms; potential 
impact of daily news on metal 
markets; potential impact of daily 
news from Washington on metal 
markets. Ahead of any other publi- 
cation American Metal Market 
supplies the vital information link 
between the metals man and world- 
wide market conditions. 
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More advertisers place 
more linage in American 
Metal Market than in 
any other publication 
covering the metal-work- 
ing industries. 



























Annual subscription, in- 
cluding 844-page Metal 
Statistics yearbook, $20. 


@® 


THE MAN ON THE MOVE IN METALS KEEPS IN DAILY 











TOUCH THRU THIS DAILY MARKET AUTHORITY 


Amanituy Mata Marke 


18 Cliff St., New York 38, N.Y. 


e2*'ts 
a® *5 


(75) 


Nivers™ 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER OF THE STEEL AND METAL INDUSTRIES. ESTABLISHED 1882 
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$100-Billion Industrial Midwest 
at the Purchasing Agent Level! 


Here’s the buying-est industrial market! World's richest concentration of in- 
and growing richer, faster than any other similar 
well worth your best sales 


Industrial Ratio Map of U. S 





rat t t justrial value 
the big market for greater sales 


potent M.P.A. covers the ‘‘Heart 


dustrial purchasing power. . . 
area anywhere. It’s diversified, aggressive, booming 
efforts. 

Here's the “buyer's” own magazine! Official Organ of all P.A. Associations in 
the area. ‘‘Must”’ reading by all member P.A.’s—the men who “buy” for indus- 
try in the “Heart’’! For quick results start advertising in the next issue! 


A few of the “‘national’’ advertisers who use over 50°% of the space: 





















Alcoa Wickwire-Spencer Nat'l Screw mp — r 
U. S. Steel Roebling’s Torrington cf Write for 
J. & L. Babcock & Wilcox Standard Oil Roster Issue 
Ryerson Tube Turns Cities Service (Containing 
Bethlehem Chase Brass American Box P. A. list) 
McLouth Bridgeport Robt. Gair . on your 

Lunkenheimer American Grass Ohio Gear fee letterhead 
Assoc. Spring Scott Paper Reynolds Metals raat 






EWALD WES © 


BOW 
- TALS 













639 Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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NEW DIVISION .. 
continued from p. 149 


American Brake Shoe claims offers 
a “Surer, safer, simpler control of 
the Hot Box Problem!” The remain- 
der of this issue, as were the three 
others produced and published last 
year, is divided between editorial 
and advertising matter in much the 
same fashion. 

According to advertising manager 
J. Paul Carroll, this combined pro- 
motional effort has the inherent ad- 
vantage of giving American Brake 
Shoe Co. complete control over the 
editorial material accompanying its 
advertising matter. Last year, with 
four separate divisions in operation, 
four individual sales managers 
worked with him in establishing 
which of the company’s products 
were to be promoted in each issue 
of “The Ton-Mile.” However, with 
the advent of the new combined 
operation, one sales head has been 
named; he will supervise the activ- 
ities of four newly-appointed prod- 
uct managers, and the sales and 
marketing organization will now 
operate in the path which was es- 
tablished by the advertising depart- 
ment during 1956. 

“The Ton-Mile,’ which is pro- 
duced in four-color offset, is cre- 
ated and written by American 
Brake Shoe’s agency, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York. ® 

















. Vice-president Edwin 
C. Mayer (right), Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, receives inscribed 
cigaret case on his retirement from the 


Service honor . 


Chicago, New York and Pittsburgh 
agency. Vice-president Samuel Wildfeir 
makes presentation. H. L. Fisher, an- 


other veteran, also was so honored. He 
becomes consultant to the president of 


MRG&R. 










SIC breakdowns 


Show registration list 


offers marketing help 


By Francis E. Hummel 
Manager of Marketing & Sales Promotion 
The Bassick Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


s Trade show registration lists are 
a new and helpful marketing tool— 
are you making the most of them? 

If you suspect you are not, take 
note of what they are and what they 
can do for you. 


What they are .. Registration 
lists, arranged and rearranged in 
many helpful classifications, are be- 
ing compiled more and more by 
progressive show management. The 
lists are simply compilations of 
registration cards—or information 


Lists of show visitors, classified by SIC or 


other product categories, can strengthen 


from registration cards—filled out 
by show visitors, before they are 
admitted into the show. 

Information which each visitor is 
asked to fill in on his registration 
card includes his name and job title, 
company name and address, major 
product or products, and number of 
plant employes. This permits a list 
of show visitors (including your 
potential customers) classified by 
company size, location and type of 
product. 


What they do. . What you can do 
in finding and reaching important 
customers by means of such lists is 
plenty. They can supply you with 
primary source data for territorial 


your market analysis and mail lists 


market analysis as well as providing 
you with mailing lists for sales pro- 
motion. 

One of the most helpful types of 
lists is one in which show visitors 
are classified by company product 
or SIC (Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication System) number. Classifica- 
tion by SIC (the system designed 
by the federal government to clas- 
sify numerically different segments 
of industry according to products 
produced) makes for easy compari- 
sons with other published data such 
as census materials, state industrial 
directories and many private publi- 
cations. 

Two recent national shows pro- 
vided exhibitors with such valuable 


Continued on page 152 
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AMERICAN 






















market...AGJ effectively 
reaches companies serving 
96% of industry total of 27.5 
million meters. 










editorial... AGJ is edited ex- 
clusively to serve those key 
buying men whose primary in- 
terests are gas distribution — 
utilization. 


circulation...ONLY AG) 
delivers 95% effective circu- 
lation to those key buying 
men of the specialized Gas 
Utility Industry. 


new packaged combination 
The American Gas 
JOURNAL and PIPE- 
LINE ENGINEER, 
through combination 
rates surpass all 
other approaches to 
the overall oil and 
gas pipe line and 
gas utility market. 
This new package 
leads in Engineering-Operat- 
ing and Key Title subscribers 
delivered per dollar. 









































* 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P, O. BOX 1589 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TRADE SHOW LISTS... 


continued from p. 151 


listings of show visitors. The 1955 
Machine Tool Show registration 
cards were designed to provide the 
exhibitors with an excellent source 
of marketing data about visitors and 
the companies represented. IBM 
cards were used, giving name, com- 
pany and number of employes. In 
addition, each company was classi- 
fied by four-digit (the most detailed 
classification available) SIC code, 
indicating the principal product 
produced by the company. The Ma- 
terial Handling Institute Exposition 
of 1956 classified its registration 
list by 22 job titles and 45 industry 
classifications. 

Such detailed registration list 
classifications for national shows 
supply excellent basic data for 
sales promotion purposes and for 
helping in market analysis of terri- 
tories. 


Used for sales promotion . . 
You can use registration lists for 
direct mail sales promotion purposes 
— either for special exhibit “follow- 
up” mailings or for building up 
your company’s regular direct mail 
lists. 

Lists that are classified by SIC or 
some other product grouping enable 
you to tailor your mail pieces to the 
specific problems of customers in 
different industries. The power of 
such mail promotion, and results 
obtained, can thereby be _ boosted 
considerably. 

For example, a manufacturer of 
material handling equipment se- 
lected four industries from the Ma- 
terial Handling Show registration 
lists for special follow-up mailings. 
Mail pieces promoting the manu- 
facturer’s complete line were sent 
out, along with a different covering 
letter for each of the four industries. 
Each covering letter pinpointed 
product benefits for the particular 
market that the company was aim- 
ing at. 

Another company used the de- 
tailed classified Machine Tool Show 
registration lists to send mailings 
to only a small but important frac- 
tion of the total exhibit attendance. 
The company knew that a large 
share of its market was represented 





by the large plants in only three 
specialized industries. Mailings were 
sent to plants employing more than 
100 workers within these three in- 
dustries (making use of four-digit 
SIC classification of machine tool 
show lists), with specialized mes- 
sages to each industry. 


Used for market analysis .. 
Registration lists can give you data 
that is often difficult or time con- 
suming to obtain through the var- 
ious directory sources. But once you 
have it, such data enables you to 
segregate companies by market po- 
tential, thus making the prospect 
lists a more valuable tool to sales- 


men. 
For example, a machine tool 
manufacturer used the Machine 


Tool Show listings as an aid in de- 
termining market coverage and 
building a prospect list. Previous to 
the show the company analyzed sta- 
tistically the market for its products 
in each industrial area of the coun- 
try and concluded that the market 
potential in a certain area was big 
enough to warrant direct sales rep- 
resentation. Previous sales records, 
state industrial directories and other 
sources were used to develop a list 
of all potential customers. In addi- 
tion, the machine tool show lists 
were found most helpful as a pri- 
mary source of data. They were an- 
alyzed as follows: 


1. The data on all registrants from 
the particular area in question was 
assembled separately. 


2. Plants in industries having use 
for this particular machine were 
then segregated by SIC code. (The 
company maintained detailed rec- 
ords of past sales with customers 
classified by SIC and knew the 
relative market potential for each 
industry in its market.) 


3. These plants were further classi- 
fied into groups in accordance with 
potential sales possibilities for each 
industry and also size of the plant. 


4. The plants were then compared 
to the present prospect and sales 
lists to determine specific coverage 
by areas and industries. 


The analysis pointed out the 
strong and weak areas of coverage, 
and supplied a valuable prospect 
list. * 






Panel of experts builds 
coordinated promotion 


To build coordinated advertising 
and promotion programs for its 
dealers, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, has organized a seven- 
man “panel of experts,” made up of 
the company’s sales managers and 
their assistants. 

The panel functions as a promo- 
tional plans group, producing ideas 
to help the company’s dealers sell 
better. 


Advertiser changes .. 


How Ihrig 


Jackson How . . from vice-president, John 
to director of public 


& Refining 


Mather Lupton Co., 
relations, American Smelting 


So., New York. 


Herbert E. Ihrig . 
development specialist to manager of mar- 


- from sales personnel 
keting administration and personnel de- 
velopment, metallurgical products depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Detroit. 
Harry M. Gill . 


marketing services manager, Airtex Prod- 


- from advertising and 


icts, to advertising manager, Young Radi- 


ator Co., Racine, Wis. manufacturer of 


radiators and heating coils. 


Gardner 


Schwaller 


John Schwaller . . from assistant adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager to ad- 
promotion Ram 


vertising and manager, 


set Fastening System, a part of Olin 


Mathieson Chemical Corp., Cleveland. 


John F, Gardner . . from director, employe, 
public relations and advertising, to vice 
president, employe, public relations and 

Continued on page 156 














National Provisioner’s 3-way Marketing Program 
puts ‘“‘teeth’ into your sales approach 
to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry! 


NP's 3-way Marketing Program lets you say quite a mouthful . . . more 
efficiently, more productively, and at LOWER cost. And you're sure of 
getting your sales-story directly to the men who count when it comes to 
making buying decisions. Your sales force — no matter how efficient — 
deserve this type of sales support . . . coordinated selling strategy that's 
sure to produce greater results (sales-wise) in this 2nd largest manufactur- 
ing industry in the nation! 





1. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


2. PURCHASING 
GUIDE 


3. NP’s DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE: 





@ The only PAID circula- 
tion in the industry 

@ Subscription renewals 
average over 80% for 20 
years 

® Circulation reaches over 
4,000 primary plants with 
$4,122,000 annual pro- 
duction per plant 

@ Proven editorial lead- 
ership and integrity 
through 64 years of indus- 
try service 

@ Independent industry 
survey reveals readers 
voted ‘more confidence” 
in NP by 7 to 1 over next 
publication 


@ Effective means of dis- 
tributing information 
about your product 


product 
ONE 


@ Buyers prefer 
information in this 
place 

@ The only source of buy- 
ing information for 61% 
of meat plants 

@ The GUIDE sells the man 
who is ready to buy 


® Saves buyers’ time, cuts 
your selling costs 


® Kept and referred to 
year ‘round . .. always 
up-to-date, correctly class- 
ified 


® Printing, addressing 
and mailing service for all 
types of direct mail 


®@ Reprints of your adver- 
tising in NP available 


® Reprints of your prod- 
uct information pages in 
GUIDE also available 


®@ Also letters, 
cards, circulars, etc. 


® PROVISIONER lists so 
accurate we pay 5c for 
every piece of undelivered 
mail 


® This service lightens 
your office work, insures 
accurate distribution 


reply 


New 20-page brochure tells how fo sell the 
Manufacturing Meat Industry. Write for copy 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


| 15 WEST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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YOUR SPACE 
SCHEDULE 


@ What current trends and de- 
velopments in the industry are 
noteworthy? 


© What are the basic statistics — 
plants, locations, sales, em- 
ployment, etc.? 


© What does the industry buy— 
what products and services, and 
how much? 














— 


UAB 





“TELL-ALL” SPACE LIKE THIS (shown, the 
first page of a fact-filled insert) helps schedule- 
makers to answer the all-important Question 7 
—which media to select—by dramatically pre- 
senting media values. More than 200 business 
paper publishers used such space in the 1957 
edition, to strike hard for new or bigger 
schedules. 
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Our editorial pages give the up-to-date informa- 
tion which answers the first 6 basic market ques- 
tions about each of 69 major and 87 sub-markets 
which blanket U. S. industry. Charts and tables 
high-light the key data. This edition of MD&DN 
will contain over 575 pages. 











How to REACH anc SELL 














SALES DEPEND ON THE ANSWERS 
PLANNERS GET TO # BASIC QUESTIONS 


© How does the industry buy — what 
are the buying standards, and who 
are the buying influences? 


© From what sources can further de- 
tailed market information for spe- 
cific products be obtained? 


YOU CAN GET CONSIDERATION at the planning 
stage, when new marketing plans are being developed, or 
old plans revised, if you have the facts about the Marketing 
Power of your medium in front of the schedule planner at 
the moment when he is looking for the answers to the 7 
basic questions about the market you serve. 


WE'LL PUT THE FIRST 6 of those answers in the hands 
of schedule planners in leading advertising departments 
and agencies throughout the country, in the forthcoming 
1958 edition of MARKET DATA AND DIRECTORY 
NUMBER. Data on the 69 major U. S. markets and 87 
sub-markets are given in condensed but comprehensive 
form, supported by pertinent charts and tables covering 
key points. No other single convenient and authoritative 
source for all this needed information is available for study 
by advertiser and agency marketing teams. 


THAT LEAVES ONE IMPORTANT QUESTION TO BE 
ANSWERED—which media should be selected to support 
new or revised marketing campaigns? Planners want data 
on this point for consideration at early stages of program 
development—to help set up budgets, to aid in deciding on 
marketing methods and advertising themes, to determine 
in advance how extra marketing pressure can be applied. 


HERE’S WHERE YOUR MEDIUM’S SALES STORY 
HITS ITS HARDEST—with a tell-all description of how 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


/O5S MARKET DATA 
and DIRECTORY NUMBER 


EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


wt 


© What publications serve the market 
— what are the basic facts about 
them? 


Which publications are best quali- 
fied for schedule consideration? 


your medium can supply the market coverage, reader ac- 
ceptance, market information, supplementary services and 
other plus-values which the schedule planner is looking 
for. For once, your prize prospects are looking for you— 
often, in the case of new advertisers or revised marketing 
targets, even before you can know that they are prospects 
at all! Your sales message appearing in the special section 
of MD&DN devoted to the market you serve reaches these 
schedule-builders before, not after, lists are discussed and 
programs finalized. 


MORE THAN 12,000 COPIES of this much-thumbed 
guide to marketing plans will be hard at work in the busiest 
and most important ad departments and industrial agencies 
for a full 12 months. This means that people who influence 
marketing budgets, schedule building, and media selection 
will use this volume in developing their plans—and choos- 
ing media—in 1957-58. 


“TELL-ALL” SPACE IN MD&DN IS A MUST for media 
which want their best selling foot forward in the right 
places, at the right times, where important new space- 
buying decisions are being made. Be sure that your values 
in marketing power or services are forcefully dramatized 
for the schedule-planner just when he is most receptive to 
the facts you have for him! 


Reserve your ‘Tell-All’ space now! 
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You 
Mail? 


MARIE 
FEE-MAIL 
FOR YOU! 


A mighty small fee, too, for 
Marie’s mighty fast, efficient, com- 
plete mailing service. 

Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 
She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 


For information, service, prices, etc., 
just write or phone Marie at... 


a Leer St tu 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5,ILt. WABASH 2-8655 


Handle Your Publicity 
Easily, Efficiently 
and Get Better 
Placement! 


OVER 2000 LISTING CHANGES 
Bacon’s NEW 1957 Checker! Most com- 
plete listings availiable for releasing pub- 
licity. 3356 business, farm and consumer 
magazines listed in 99 market groups. Over 
2000 listings have been changed for 1957. 

Bacon’s editor-coded system shows 
exactly what material each publication 
uses. Pin-points publicity —saves on prep- 
aration, photos and mailing. Sturdy fabri- 
coid, spiral bound book. 61” x 919" size, 
272 pages. Write for your copy today. 

PRICE $15.00 Sent on Approval 


Nome 





Company 

Address 

City State 
Bill: OC Me © My Company 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Advertiser changes. . 


1dvertising, Flu Angeles 


engineering and c mpany. 

P. M. Wheeler . . from assistant sales 
manag to sales manager, Indiana Stee 
P Valparais Ind. manufac 


rmanent magnets 


Paul 


Lee Paul . 
trades 


MA 
NMunnes 


Lloyd L. Pernont 


manager, Four Wheel 


nville, Wis., to director of sales en 
: Victor M. Anderson, from sales 

strator t assistant t the vice-presl 
jent-sales, and Fred A. Brown and Robert 


J. Peterson to assistant sales managers 


strict sales ma 


L. Richard Chasen .. from account ex 
New York ertising agency 
Gries 


IN. 


Deegan 


Paul A. Deegan. . 


ind a 


John B. Ellor . . fr les promotion man 
ise & Lam 


jy and sales pr 


ager, Lamson < 
son Mobilift 


motion manager, Automatic Transportation 


JO manulacturer t electric driv 


F. L. Griffith . . gener sales manage 


inausiridi pr 


Stamford, Conn. manufacturer of conveyor 


belting and machinery, named a_ vice 


president. 


Frank B. Huke . . named sales manager, 
Norton Co.’s newly formed electro-chemi 
cal division, Worcester, Mass., in addition 

regular duties of chief atomic products 


engineer. 


H. A. Harty .. from advertising manager 
newly-created post manager of ad 
vertising and sales promotion, sales divi 


sion, Wolverine Tube, Div. of Calumet & 


Ly Pickin is 
Hecla, Det 


J. Burke Long . . former president Mixer 


mobile lirector 1 vice-president 
in charge of promotion and expansion 
Wagner Tractor C Portland tractor man 


ifacturer. 


Veckley 


John Veckley 

f advertising 

livision, U. S. Sor; Chicag 
Robert J. Ritchey, from market 
ment manager manager 1 
sales promotion, U. §. 
USS. 


Cornelius L. Hudak . . from sales 
ment, Plume & Atwood Mfg. C 
ton, Conn. sales manager 


Viv. 


V. W. Wells . . from vice-president and 
manager of the midwestern division, Elec 
Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del., 


vice-president and sales manager. 


Morris L. Neuville . . from market research 
and development department, Ansul Chem 


manager of 


r 


ical Co., Marinette, Wis., t 


market research and development, 


Robert T. Bailiff . . from customer service 
assistant, L.O.F. Glass Fibers Toledo 
sales promotion manager, 
Paul Stearns Ellison . . from his own con 
sulting business to new post of director 
of public relations, Cook Electric Co., Chi 
cago manufacturer of electronic comp: 

nents, 
George R. Lawson from vice-president 
in charge of sales, former Sharples Div. 





“Signs and Belts 
and Traffic Lights . . . 
Bandages and things!’ 


Amazing, the thousands of articles 
bought for American communities by 


5600 POLICE CHIEFS 
LEO 
= 


who regularly read 


. who arm, ; 
uniform and 
equip 
more than 





POLICEMEN 
and EMPLOYEES 


No longer are Police Chiefs merely law- 
enforcement officers. They take an active 
part in the ordering of entire communities, 
particularly in the smaller cities. They are 
.concerned with every phase of municipal 
safety, sanitation, community progress and 
well-being. 


Weapons, radio systems, safety devices, 
clothing, vehicles, parking meters, finger- 
print units, crime lab apparatus! YOU can 
sell MORE through the pin-pointed pages 
of this uniquely specialized magazine. 
CALL THE POLICE for sales-expansion ! 


Wm.C. EOP P «z dssociates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y 
BRyant 9-7550 











DOG DAYS? 


Every adman knows what they are — 
the times when all the new production, 
promotion, ond merchandising ideas seem 
a little tired. While ADVERTISING RE- 
QUIREMENTS isn’t the panacea for all 
advertising ills, this much is sure: there'll 
be less dog days and positively no tired 
ideas if you read AR regularly! Use the 
handy coupon below to enter your trial 
subscription today. Your monthly copy 
will be delivered to either your home or 
Vv office address, whichever you prefer. 


TRY AR — You Risk Nothing! 


Advertising Requirements 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Enter my trial subscription for l-year (12 issues) 
at $3. If I’m not 100% satisfied my money will 
be refunded. 





My Name 


(] Home or 
[) Office ADDRESS 


ae 





C $3 enclosed C) Bill firm C) Bill me 











Pennsalt Chemicals, Philadelphia, to new 


ly-created position of director of market 


ing, industrial division. 
Russell B. Mason . . from advertising and 
publicity work, Electronics Corp. of Ameri 
ca, to newly-created position of public re 
lations manager, Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Watertown, Mass. producer of electric fork 
trucks and materials handling equipment. 


Randolph H. Jackson . . from vice-presi 
dent, Clinch-Tite Div., Payson & Trask, t 
director of sales, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Boston. 

Raymond H. Heller . . from chief engineer 
to head of the sales department, Aer 

nautical Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Control 


Co., Anaheim, Cal. 


Rosenberg Chandler 


-» named director of 
Photocopy 


Alan M. Rosenberg . 
sales American 


Equipment Co., Chicago. 


promotion, 


Alfred J. Chandler . . from industrial sales 
manager to sales manager, brush division 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland maker of in- 
dustrial brushes, brushing machines and 
foundry production machinery. 


Agency changes. . 


Josephson, Guilick & Cuffari . . Montclair, 
N.J., named agency for Tanatex Corp. 
Kearney, N.J. textile chemicals manufac- 
turer. 

Carpenter-Proctor . . Newark, has the 
following new accounts: Thomas Collators, 
New York manufacturer of collating ma 
chines; Wm. Steinen Mfg. Co., Newark 
maker of components for oil heating equip 
ment and screw machine products, and 
Leeder Mfg. Co., Roselle, N.J. producer of 
portable dry chemical fire extinguishers. 


Douglas J. Turner . . from account execu 
tive, vice-president and director, Wehner 
Advertising Agency, to vice-president, ac- 
Carpenter-Proctor, 


count management, 


Newark. 


Frank J. Little . . from advertising man 
ager, Precision Scientific Co. to account 
& Smith & Ross, 


Continued on page 158 


service group, Fuller 

















12 years ago 


AUTOMATION 


was big news in 


coat MINING 


In 1944, Coal Mining 
began to talk about Auto- 
mation and its promise of 
great benefits to the coal 
industry. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was looking 
ahead, pioneering news of 
new developments . . . fore- 
casting future trends... giv- 
ing its readers authoritative, 
factual data on methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

When you advertise in 
Coal Mining, you reach the 
real industry leaders. These 
are men who plan, specify 
and, above all, buy your 
products. Write today for 
circulation facts and rates. 


-COAL MINING-— 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pe. 





Serving the coal industry since 1899 ~ 
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“During 23 years, we have 
always used the PORTLAND 
DAILY JOURNAL of COMMERCE,” 


says HARRY HOLLISTER, senior partner, 
Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern, Portland in- 
surance firm. 

“We check the Daily Journal of Com- 
merce every morning to see which contrac- 
tors will be needing contract bonds, It also 
helps to round out our credit picture. 

“During the 23 years I have been with 
this firm, we have always used the Portland 
Daily Journal of Commerce.” 


People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
Manufacturers 
Attorneys 
Logging, Lumber Firms 
Financial Firms 


General Contractors 
Sub-contractors 

Building Material Dealers 
Architects, Engineers 


Daily Sex Eommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


WHY 
CNM ...... 


TOP READERSHIP 


...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period, ending 
December, 1956 Construction News Month- 
ly published a total of 1,864 pictures 
which included 767 on-the-job pictures 
and 2,064 pictures of identified personali- 
ties. 

a 
For the twelve month period, ending 
December, 1956 Construction News Month- 
ly _— 9.656 column inches of news 
and features. 

me 
For the twelve month period, ending 
December, 1956 Construction News Month- 
ly and Construction News (weekly) pub- 
lished a total of 17,907 column inches of 
bid news. 

& 

For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


a 
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Agency changes. . 


lea Irom } 


Michael F. Twomey, Jr.. 
motion manager, O’Brien 


executive, F&S&R thi 


Wimmer Willson 


Lynn C. Wimmer 

in charge f publi 
Browne Advertising, Chicagc managing 
editor, Hospital Administration, new quar- 
terly published in Chicago by the Amer 
‘an College of Hospital Administration. 
R. Thomas Willson from a _ principal, 
e-president and ac- 
count executive, Penn & Hamaker, Bed 

J a) 


tora, U. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross . . Chicago, named 

agency for Skil Corp., Chicago manufac 

turer of portable electric and pneumatic 
wer tools, account formerly handled by 


is 
MacFarland & Aveyard, Chicago. 


Advertising Agency . . has 
Hicksville, N.Y. 


Industrial 
moved to 250 Duffy Ave. 
Industrial Advertising Agency . . named 
agency for Selmix Dispensers, Long Island 
City, N.Y. manufacturer of fountain drink 
units and 


dispensing 


Lewis H. Happ. . from senior space buyer 
to media director, and Gustave L. Saelens 


from production manager manager of 
traffic 


department, 


New York. 


the production and 


both with Geyer Advertising, 
Reid Brothers Co. . . Beverly, Mass. maker 
of precision surface grinders, from Tippett 
& Co. tc ter 


M- 
M 


Cooney & Connor, Worcester 


Iss. 


George A. Whittington . . from his own 
public relations and creative copy service, 
Los Angeles, to account executive, Charles 

T 


Bowes Advertising, L 
C. Horton, Jr., from advertising and sales 


s Angeles, and Fenn 


promotion manager, Chicago office of 


lamp division, General Electric Co., t 


account executive, same agency. 


Chester F. Craft . . from general manager, 
Chicago office, McCarty Co., to creative 
staff, Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, Detroit. 


John Harpham .. creative director, Proeb- 
sting, Taylor, Chicago, named vice-presi- 


jent. 


George H. King . . from regional sales 


promotion representative, Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., to account executive, 


George F. Walsh Advertising Agency, 


Vineland, N.J. 

Fred Messner . . named manager of 
chemical account group, G. M. Basford Co., 
New York, and Jack Sullivan, from Wil- 
liam Douglas McAdams, to account ex 
ecutive in the chemical group. 


Bennett's . . Salt Lake City paint manu 
facturer, from Harold W. Pickering io Rip- 
pey, Henderson, Bucknum & Co., Denver. 


Charles R. B. Little . . from sales promo- 
tion manager, Baker-Gaines Div., General 
Foods Corp., to sales and sales promotion, 
Howard H. Monk & Associates, Rockford, 
Tl] 


Costello Welch 


Scott Costello . . from account executive to 
vice-president and general manager of 
Boston operations, and Hillard W. Welch 
from account executive to newly-created 
post of supervisor of technical accounts, 
Boston office, both with James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston and New York. 


Propulsion Engine Corp. . . South Milwau- 
kee manufacturer of power mowers and 
chain saws and subsidiary of Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., from Bert S. 
Gittins Advertising to Brady Co., Apple- 


ike 
ton, Wis. 


Jack M. Bristow .. vice-president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, 
named manager of the agency's Cleveland 
ffice. 


Richard R. Hovis . . from head of creative 
departrnent, Western region office, Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, to creative director, Boland 
Associates, Ltd., Honolulu subsidiary of 
Boland Associates, San Francisco. 


Welch, Collins & Mirabile . . Baltimore, 
Md., has added the following accounts: 
Airpax Products Co., Baltimore manufac- 
turer of electronic components; Roberts & 
Randolph Ultrasonics, Baltimore maker of 
ultrasonic testing systems, and Standard 





Lime & Cement Co., Baltimore lime and 
cement maker. 


Heggie Advertising Co. Iitd. . . Toronto, 
has moved to 97 Eglinton Ave. East. 


Richard F. Coe . . 
ager, Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., to industrial ac- 


from advertising man- 


count executive, K. C. Shenton Advertising 
Agency, Hartford, Conn. 


Horace W. Fox . . has resigned as presi- 
dent of Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, South 
Bend, Ind., and Carl F. Prell was named 
president; Irvin S. Dolk named vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and A. J. Denniston 
named secretary. 


Irwin M. Towers . 
sales promotion manager, Graybar Electric 


- from Eastern district 


Co., to merchandising and sales promotion, 
Jules Lippit Advertising, New York. 


Vic Maitland & Associates . . Pittsburgh, 
named agency for Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh manufacturer -of 
letterpress and offset printing presses and 
its subsidiary, Kerotest Mfg. Co., maker of 
brass and steel valves. 


R. C. Zeitinger . . from Hebert-Robinson 
Advertising to copy and creative staff, 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis. 


Standard Tool Co. . . Cleveland rotary 
cutting tool producer, from Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., to John B. Hickox, Inc., Cleve- 
land. 


George Johnson . . to director of copy, H. 
George Bloch Advertising bo., St. Louis. 


Oliver Instrument Co. . . Adrian, Mich. 
manufacturer of precision tool grinding 
equipment, from Faller Agency io Gray & 
Kilgore, Detroit. 


Hilda Barnes . . from W. R. Simmons & 
Associates to project director, marketing 
and research department, Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 
Palm & Patterson . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Victoreen 
Cleveland producer of radiation measuring 


Instrument Co., 


instruments and electronic components. 


R. Nicholas Martin 
manager, Martin-Decker Corp., to account 


. from advertising 


executive, Ramsey, Brown & Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


George W. Oliver . . from Leo Burnett Co. 
to account executive staff, Needham, Louis 


& Brorby, Chicago. 


from assistant 


William H. Anderson . . 
advertising manager, E. F. Houghton & 


Continued on page 161 








KEW to the 
PURSE POWER 


of 170,000 business and professional women 


NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN is the official monthly 
publication of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It is their link—the bond 
of 170,000 individual members who read it avidly. 
This dynamic, sophisticated group of readers are distinc- 





tively leaders, active in business and the professions, in social, 
religious, and community life. With higher than average 
personal income and the responsibility for high dollar buy- 
ing in business, government and the community, this 
readership is, indeed, the purse powerful. It influences 
others, sets the pace by its actions. This very special 
group lives well, dresses well, owns homes and furnishes 
them, travels, invests—and responds to advertising 


because it can afford to. 
Translate this purse power 


into sales power. Advertise in 
NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN. 
The key to the purse 

costs little—only $5.28 per 
thousand (12x b&w page rate). 
You appeal to the combined 
purse power of organized clubs 
and individual women 
simultaneously. That's adver- 
tising power. Write for fact 
sheets and rate card. Mail 
space reservations to: 


1300 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
ROOM 311+ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











= 


analyze industrial markets 


1Q5 7 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 








In addition to editorial features 
on markets,|MD&DN directs you 
to market analyses offered by 
business paper publishers. 
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PRODUCE THAT BUSINESS FILM 


YOURSELF... AND SAVE 


We'll do all technical work on a 400’ 
16mm color film for under $1000 


THIS SIMPLE do-it-yourself method gives you hard-hitting sales and training films 
at a fraction of “package” film prices . . . cuts costs by letting you deal DIRECTLY 
with the technical agencies of film production. You need no movie-making experience. 
We supply the know-how—we do the technical work. You get a professional product. 


HOW IT WORKS 


You send us original |46mm footage and script. (We give you all technical advice you 
need during this phase). In the case of a 400' color film, we do the rest often for 
as low as $575—prepare black-and-white workprint, edit, match, splice, provide main 
and end titles, record (this step includes professional narrator, music over titles,* 
sound-recording film and processing) and deliver a |6mm sound-and-color print, ready 
for screening. Prices are correspondingly low for shorter, longer and black-and-white 
films. 








SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, 
"How to Make Low Cost Business Films." No 


obligation, no high-pressure followup. 











TELEFILM oe 


{ tnNnCoORP OR ATED | technical service since 1938 











6039 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 


*Licensee of the Capitol Records music library. 
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a select industrial media 





MARKET DATA and 
| DIRECTORY NUMBER by listing publications serving 


each market, publications you 


= can use to build 


advertising coverage. 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Diesel usage set forth 
in nine major industries 

A breakdown of nine major vertical in- 
dustries in which diese] engines are used 
is provided in a market and media file 
issued by Diesel Power, Stamford, Conn. 

Engine production, number of engines in 
use and estimated repair, service and 
overhaul frequencies are provided for 
each of the industrial groups, as well as a 
survey of the replacement or ‘after mar- 
ket'’ service shops. Media information in 
this booklet is presented in accordance 
with the NIAA standard form. 


202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s an editor’s outlook 
on the growing mining field 

“Significant Trends and the Long Range 
Outlook for the Metal and Non-Metallic 
Mining Industry,” an address delivered by 
A. W. Knoerr, editor, Engineering & Min- 
ing Journal, New York, is offered by the 
publication in reprint form. 

The speech discusses aspects of the 
current world-wide expansion in mining 
from the standpoint of the industrial pro- 
ducer, and includes a 10-year forecast of 
the growth of major minerals, factors be- 
hind increased demand, and _ significant 
technological trends in earthmoving, power 
distribution and controls, milling, smelting 


and refining. 


203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Outlook for diesel 
engine sales this year 

A 14-page booklet, from Diesel Power, 
Stamford, Conn., presents anticipated 
diesel engine sales ficures for 1957, in 
cluding average engine size of units em 
ployed in nine major vertical industries, 
and total horsepower estimates. 





204/ Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Easy way to find trade show 
to promote your products 

A “Show Dial” offered by Clapp & 
Poliak, New York exposition management 
firm, is) a quick way to check on the val- 
company of six industrial 
“Dial” consists of a folder 


ue to your 
shows. The 
with a movable disk inside. As you turn 
the disk, copy on it shows through die 
in the folder. Thus, each of six 

otlighted 

» listings show the market the show 


individually. 


, expected attendance at the show 

ntage breakdown of the type 

t attend the show. The six 

by the shows on the 

“Show Dial” are plant engineering and 

maintenance, materials handling, packag- 

ing, plant maintenance and engineering 

in the western states, packaging and ma- 

erials handling in the western states and 
riginal equipment market. 

The back of the piece has a 1957 cal- 
endar, a list of the shows and their dates 
and locations, space for listing other 
shows and a checklist of things to do in 


getting ready for a show. 


205 /Circle 
Medica file issued 
by Package Engineering 


of package engineering, as 


on Readers’ Service Card 


dafinit 
verin 


ion of its scope and prob- 
file available 

Chicago. Edi- 

ion breakdown 

2 agazine are also outlined in this 
four-peige folder. 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Selling the $115 billion 
public works market 
A file-sized brochure is available from 
I Ridgewood, N. J., 
editorial 


iblic Works Magazine, 
3 coverage of the market 
icies and material presentation of the 


zine and of three manuals issued by 


publisher. 





‘ook-ta .@-tabare 


207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Folder series on selling 
to Catholic institutions 

The initial two bulletins of a series on 
selling to the Catholic institutional market 
have been issued by Church Property Ad- 
ministration, 
size folder is 
filing of these and other bulletins subse- 
quently scheduled to be issued, 


provided, for convenient 


208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Reading preferences in 
the light construction field 

American Builder, New York, has issued 
1 16-page booklet summarizing results of 
a survey undertaken to determine reading 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5702 


Greenwich, Conn. A letter- 


Resder Secevee Det 


® Send for these free selling tools 


preferences of buying influences 
light construction market. 

The study was conducted by an adver- 
the report is based 
received from 


tising agency and 
upon 682 usable replies 
a mailing of 1,625 questionnaires. 


209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Facts and figures about 

the public school market 
A market and media file issued by The 
Nation’s Schools, Chicago, discusses en- 
rollment statistics, basic school administra- 
tive units, construction investment, opera- 
tion and maintenance problems and other 
data pertinent to the functioning of the 
nation’s school systems. Circulation break- 
down of the publication is also presented. 
Continued on next page 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data ... 
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CiTy & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond May 15, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
Pirst Class Permit He. 95. Sec. 949 P. L & RB Chicage. Il. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


1957 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Research man tells how to sell 
to a ‘saturated’ market 

Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan., of- 
fers copies of a speech by research direc- 
tor Victor Hawkins, who shows that a 
“saturated” market may not be saturated 
at all—that it may in fact be ready to 
buy substantial of additional 
goods. Mr. Hawkins specks specifically of 
the farm market, but the thinking behind 
the talk is equally applicable to other 
industrial markets. 


quantities 


211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Pictures tell story of modern 
building products distribution 

For all manufacturers of building prod- 
ucts, here’s a picture pamphlet of interest. 
It's a four-page folder offered by American 
Lumberman, Chicago, showing in pictures 
the highlights of the National Retai] Lum- 
ber Dealers Association exposition, held in 
Chicago last December. The folder in- 


cludes a spread showing pictures of 


Lumberman’s “19 


American 
products store,"’ a model stor 
latest merchandising and 
to move building products. 


212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Who buys what in $4.5 billion 
wood products industry? 

A detailed graphical picture of the wood 
products industry is offered by Wood 


Chicagc 


ar 


Wood Products, 
folder covers the market in | 
facturing; remanufacturing; plywood and 


veneer; furniture, cabinets 
wood pre- 
serving and utilization pr ts. It shows 
that total production of all plants in these 
industries amounts to $4.5 billior alue 


added by manufacture per y 
The folder also 
ing the various titles 
plants and what influer 
upon purchases of varic 
ment. The folder follows the 1 
NIAA outline and includes da 
publication’s editorial policies, circulatior 
advertising rates and advertiser 


If Mailed in the 
United States 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5702 


Please 


send me the following 


* Please print or type information below 





research and media data... 


201 


202 203 204 





205 





207 208 





203 


211 212 





213 


215 216 





City & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond May 15, 1957 


213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Here's the complete picture 
of hospital construction 
offers a copy of its 


listing hospital 


Chicago, 


Hospitals, 


latest brochure construc 


tion projects throughout the United States 


T 1 


md Canada. The brochure has three list 
under 


ngs—pro} projects 
construction and projects almost completed 
or recently completed. For each hospital 
listings give hos- 


construction project, the 


location, administrative head 


214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


From diesels to sluice gates, 
here’s what civil engineers buy 
C New York, offers a 


the influence 


ivil Enoineering 
report on a survey showing 


civil engineers have 


installed 


: 5 
equipment—and 


for such equipment and materials. 


218 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Here’s pertinent data for 
the manufacturing meat industry 
The National Provisioner, Chicago, has 
issued a 20-page booklet describing varied 
aspects of the $17 billion meat packing 
field and containing circulation, editorial 
and advertising information about the pub- 
lication itself. 
Included are discussions, augmented by 


3 ‘ 


graphs and charts, of the industry’s pro- 


habits and procedures 


Luction buving 


and scope 


21G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How a magazine holds 

the interest of prospects 
“Bd Conditioning” is the title of a 20- 
page booklet available from Railway Age, 
York, the factors 
enable a publication to attract and 


which discusses 


i the interest of prospects. 
forth 


sets 


hliicatinn’ sclitore 
lications editors 


which 


what they will publish, and it include 
of editorial readership surveys 
of different types of editorial ma 


list of advertisers and simi) 


terial, a 


terial. 








Agency changes. . 


Continued from p. 159 


Co., to’ account executive, Parker Adver- 
tising Co., Dayton, O. 


Fred Wittner Advertising . . New York, 
named agency for American Machine & 
Foundry Co.'s Tools Div., Bloomfield, N.J. 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N\J., 
named agency for Engler Instrument Co., 
Jersey City manufacturer of control and 
recording instruments. 


Jace Leach . . from assistant advertising 
manager, Berger Div., Republic Steel Co., 
to associate account executive, Griswold- 
Eshleman Co., Cleveland. 


U. S. Radium Corp. . . Morristown, N. J., 
from W. K. Lethen to Molesworth Associ- 
ates, New York. 


J. M. Hickerson, Inc. . . New York, has 


moved to 551 Fifth Ave. 


Charles M. Hoover . . from assistant man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion, 
air conditioning division, American Stand- 
ard, to account executive and supervisor 


of new business department, Howard 


Swink Advertising Agency, Marion, O. 
R. H. Young & Associates . . West Hart- 
ford, Conn., named agency for Van Bus- 
kirk & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. manufacturer 
of automatic marking and imprinting ma 


chines. 


Lynn Bickett .. manager, 


branch, Jackson, Haerr, Peterson & Hall, 


promoted to vice-president. 
Sherman Peterson promoted to 
president and manager, 
Mo., Haerr, 
Hall. 


office, Jackson, 


Richard A. Hall. . 


Haerr, Peterson & Hall, 


Jefferson City, Mo., office, to general man- 


ager, in home office, Peoria, II. 
Horton-Noyes Co. .. 
changed from partnership 


held corporation, Noyes & Co. 


Frederick C. Noyes . 


of old Horton-Noyes Co., to president and 


treasurer, Noyes & Co. 


Carroll H. Rickard . . from partner in 
Horton-Noyes Co., to vice-president 
secretary, Noyes & Co. 





A NEW Sales Aid to Help You | 
Merchandise Your Pipe Line 
Equipment and Services 


An industry that invests a billion 
dollars a year in capital expendi- 
tures, and $12 million a week on 
operations and maintenance is 
BIG BUSINESS. 


The Pipe Line Industry is such 
a specialized big business, with 
tremendous buying influence 
among a relatively few key men 
. . . who want and need the 
necessary facts about the equip- 
ment-services you have to sell. 


In a recent survey among 3,403 
key pipe line men, 97% of the 
1,325 responding favored a com- 
posite pipe line catalog, compar- 
able to the other specialized Gulf 


Publishing Company catalog files 
for other divisions of the 
industry. 


In response to this demand, a 
NEW Pipe Line Composite Cata- 
log will be published in 1957 
. .. backed by 40 years of petro- 
leum industry publishing and 
catalog distribution experience 
. . . to give you a specialized 
catalog file in which to merchan- 
dise your products to the pipe 
line men who buy. 


WRITE TODAY for complete de- 
tails and rates, and a copy of 
the new brochure on cataloging 
to the Pipe Line Industry. 


PIPE LINE COMPOSITE CATALOG 


A specialized Gulf Publishing Company Publication 


© Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 


© New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 


© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
WAbash 2-9330 


+ cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 


e Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bidg., CHerry 2-9211 
¢ Dailas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bidg., Riverside 7-7344 


© Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 
Park, LUdlow 7-1219 


Providence, R. 


Minneapolis 


vice 
Jefferson City, 
Peterson & 


vice-president, Jackson, 
from manager, 


& 
to privately 


. from senior partner 


old 
and 


You can bind your present catalog into this composite file 
or use the complete printing service we offer. 


e 
e 
e 


Banasik 


Edward S. Banasik . 
ecutive, Westinghouse Electric 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Clevel 


and accou 


count, 
to vice-president 
Agency, 


Marcus Advertising 


Eugene F. Gibbons . . from promotional 


sales chemical division 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., to public 


relations account executive, Ketchum, Mac- 


Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 


representative, 


Baisch Advertising Agency . . Cleveland, 
Cleveland Grinding 
grind- 


named agency for 
Machine Co., Cleveland projection 


ing machine maker. 


Houston Advertising Agency . . Houston, 


named to handle advertising and public 


relations, Electro-Technical Labs., Houston 


manufacturer of seismic instruments and 


division of Mandrel Industries. 


Seeeeeeea oe eeeeeoeeeeeeeeoeeeseeeeeeeee 


Peeseeeeeseeeeeeseeeeseecooetsrseeseeesvese 
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35% More 
DISPLAY SPACE® 


yp} UP 





























om 
‘UP 
—— 32.4% More 


Buying Power Coverage t 


ei 
woop 


and 


Wood 











*(12 months, 1956 vs. 1955) 
For Top Sales Results 
in ’57 to the Major Plants 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi- 
billion industry, use the one dynamic 
national magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men — the men who make the buying 
decisions. 

More Top Buying Power 

for Your Advertising Dollar 

C1 See for yourself! Ask for latest report 
showing these circulation gains among 
the right people in the right places: 
ee Renee St Alas ee ce ae. UP 21.9% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 32.4% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Wooden 


Container Mfrs. ene A 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 

Planing Mills -............... UP 13.2% 
Furniture, Fixture and 

eS | a ee UP 22.5% 


Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., Large 
Industrial Plants with 
Woodworking Shops ..................UP 26.1% 

Renewal Percentage ............ .....UP 10.2 

t (Nov. '52 to May '56) 


WOOD au 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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Media changes. . 


Finish . . Dana Chase Publications, Elm 
hurst, Ill., has changed its name to Metal 
Products Manufacturing, effective with 
February issue. 

James Morris . . from product engineer 
try Gyroscope, to sales staff, Control 





Engineering, New York. 








Cole Breskin 


Alan S. Cole .. fi 
dent and general manager, Breskin Publi 
cations, New York, publisher of Modern 


tr 


m exe llive vice-presl 


Packaging and Modern Plastics, 


president and_ publisher, succeeding 


f 


Charles A. Breskin, named chairman of 


the board. 


Eugene P. Eldridge . . from John W. Cul 
len Co., to Chicago district manager 
Analytical Chemistry and Agricultural & 
Food Chemistry, Reinhold Publishing Co. 


New York. 


William P. Youngclas, Jr. . . from admin 
istrative secretary, American Society of 
Lubrication Engineers, to administrative 
secretary, American Society for Quality 


Contr and business manager of the 


society's publication, Industrial Quality 
Control, Milwaukee. 

James Morris . . from product engineer, 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. to district manager 
northern New Jersey, Control Engineering, 
New York. 

Wesley Wise . . from his own business of 
building products marketing consultant, t 
editorial staff, American Lumberman & 


Building Products Merchandiser, Chicago. 


Harry D. Brown .. from assistant man- 
ager, industrial arid business book de 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, to director of advertising and promo 


tion for the company. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . New York 
has announced the following changes: 
Douglas C. Billian, from sales staff, South 
eastern division office in Dallas, to South 
eastern division manager; Huber H. Gem- 
mill, from manager f field circulation 
sales to manager of circulation sales; Le- 
Roy Menzing, from senior editor, Petroleum 
sceeding Herbert A. 


remain as consulting 





Week to editor, 


Yocom, who will 


editor; James S. Coleman to sales staff, 
Electrical Wholesaling, and William D. 
Lanier, from southeast division manager 
to director of advertising sales, replacing 
Donald C. McGraw, Jr., named sales man- 


ager of mining publications. 


James C. Cobaugh .. from sales promotion 
manager, Purchasing, to circulation man- 
ager, American Trade Publishing Co., 
New York. 


Chris Dunkle & Associates .. Los Angeles, 
will represent SAE Journal, New York, on 


the West coast. 


John McDonald . . from special representa- 
tive, Petroleum Engineer, Dallas, to Chi- 
cago district office as assistant district 


manager. 


Lloyd E. Sawyer . . from editor, Engineer- 
ing & Contract Record, to publisher of 
same and Canadian Architect, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Louisiana Architect & Builder .. Baton 
Rouge, La., new controlled circulation 
(2,800) publication for Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi architects and builders, published 
first issue in. November. 





Gray Horst 


Bryce Gray, Jr. . . from Philadelphia man- 
ager to advertising sales manager, Elec- 
tronic Design, New York. 


Douglas T. Horst . . from representative, 
Charles Bruning Co., to Michigan district 
manager in charge of sales for Hitchcock 
Publishing Co.’s Wood Working Digest, 
Wood Working Directory, Carbide Engi- 
neering, Mass Transportation and School 
Bus Trends, Wheaton, III. 


Victor D. Spatafora . . from sales staff, 
Hines Lumber Co., to Chicago district man- 
ager, Metal Progress, Cleveland. 


C. F. Tope . . from vice-president in charge 
of sales, Industrial Laboratories Publishing 
Co., to publisher, Western Electronic News, 


Los Angeles. 


Gardner P. Landon . . to vice-president in 
charge of sales, Industrial Laboratories 
Publishing Co., Chicago, and Paul Weiden- 
schilling, sales representative, New Jersey- 
Pennsylvania territory, elected vice-presi- 


dent, 









Get a firm grip on the 
Radio-Electronics Industry 


Two Editions 


Full DIRECTORY 
to 47,000 
IRE Members 


Purchasing 47,000 


DIRECTORY pen : pe Engineers 
with all ads iis < 

= 5000 hLSE 3,000 
company 


P.As. HEPES Firms 


< 
500 
Products in 


100 Groups 


< 

Distribution 
Services 

< 

Telephone 
Numbers 


‘GIO E,- 
mtg Meers 
' Closes 


June 15 
Annually 


Paced to a “jet propelled” age, the IRE DIRECTORY 

is more than a buying index. It actually classifies a com- More 
plex industry the way engineers think. By code system data on 

it provides a complete picture of each manufacturer and ee 
what he makes. For high speed buying, it gives over 3000 

telephone numbers. It is the only DIRECTORY in elec- 

tronics that lists MEN, FIRMS and PRODUCTS — 3 

services in 1, personalized to the reader because the read- 

er himself is listed. 


1958 IRE DIRECTORY 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS for its Members and Industry 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. * BRyant 9-7550 
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... that makes money for you because of these Two editions total 52,000 copies 
15 services to readers and advertisers: 


1. It lists MEN — 47,000 IRE -member-engineers grouped 
beth alphabetically and geographically. 


It is a Directory of FIRMS — 3500 manufacturers and 
1500 companies in electronic distribution. 


It is an index to products—providing detail for 500 types. 


4. Guide to distribution—gives both distributors and manu- 
facturers representatives—1500 of them by states. 


5. Phone numbers listed for 4000 firms and distributors in 
pace with the high speed of business today. 


>}. Book lies flat when open—full visibility to every page— 
easy to read and use. 


. Classified as an engineer thinks — fundamental rather 
than terminology groupings help the purchaser find a 
product even if he has forgotten its name. 


3. Codes give compact but complete information. “Search 
time” is reduced by brief number codes and condensed 
date listings with repetition cut down. 


). Machol Edge Index speeds finding divisions of the book 
and products. Edge Index makes the four-in-one fea- 
tures clear and easy—apparatus, components, instru- 
ments, and services and materials found by a flick of 
your thumb, 


. Two editions: The full DIRECTORY including member 
listings, over 1000 pages, goes to every IRE member 
above student grade in America. The IRE PURCHAS- 
ING DIRECTORY, 600 pages, omitting member listings, 
goes to the 5000 firms serving the Radio-Electronic 
market. Both editions include all the advertising. 





. Every ad faces listings. No jamming of ads into a section 
by itself. Every ad positioned with a reason, 

2. All firm and product listings in bold-face and cross 
indexed for advertisers, Advertisers get the breaks! 

3, Multiple page section provides service of complete cata- 
logs permanently “on file’ where the engineer can 
always find them, Rates compete with postage. See 15 
below, 


. Individual appeal, This DIRECTORY actually lists its 
users, Personalizes its interest to the member owner. 





. Remarkably economical! Compare these rates for a year 
of ad reference service; 


RATES: 
Regular Units Multiple Page’ 
| Page $600 2 Pages $1080 
24, Page 400 4 Pages* 1620 
V2 Page 300 8 Pages* 2400 
3 Page 200 12 Pages* 3000 
1/6 Page 100 16 Pages* 3200 
*Includes | extra color 


IRE DIRECTORY (Annual) | ‘% 
1475 Broadway + New York 36, N. Y. | Pa 


® Tel. BRyant 9-7550 Multiple pages (complete catalogs are economical) 
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Clamor and confusion 


What makes business 
paper ads so dreary? 


copy chasers 


Most of them are, say the Copy Chasers, a hodge-podge 


of meaningless generalities, unsupported claims, 


miserable writing. Here are some theories on why 


. « » plus two notable exceptions to the rule 


® In an address last fall before the 
Chicago Chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, 
Egbert Jacobson, who is advisory 
director of The Container Corp. of 
America’s department of design, ac- 
cused husiness papers, with a few 
exceptions, of insulting the intel- 
ligence of readers. 

Since Mr. Jacobson’s boss, Walter 
Paepcke, is a past winner of INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETINGS “Man of the 
Year” award and we were, at the 
time, wondering whom we were 
going to pick for this year’s award, 
the remarks of Mr. Jacobson gave 
us, to resort to a quaint expression, 
pause, 

Was Mr. Jacobson right in con- 
cluding, from his examination of 
business; paper editorial and adver- 
tising, that much of it was no more 
impressive today than it was before 
World War I? 

Let’s use his own words: 


With ¢ew exceptions, editorial matter 
is poor in layout and typography, and 
the advertisements lack originality, 
legibility and associational values. Per- 


haps there are good reasons for the 
editorial amateurishness, but | do not 
understand why the ads are still so un- 
distinguished when so many professional 
art directors are concerned with the 
design of them. 


Now we happen to agree that 
most business papers, editorially, 
make about as dreary an appear- 
ance as you can find in the entire 
publishing universe. Granted, most 
business paper editorial matter is 
intended to be informative, hence 
serious, rather than entertaining; 
still, there’s no reason why the load 
can’t be lightened by attractive lay- 
out, imaginative illustration, en- 
couraging typography, and more 
genial text. 

(As examples of what can be 
done, we refer you to the great im- 
provements, visually at least, in our 
OWN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s make- 
up, the bright and brisk writing 
style in Wall Street Journal and the 
several efforts which are presently 
being made in the direction of 
speed-reading. ) 

But magazine editorial is not the 






OK 


as inserted 





NY 


subject of this department, so we'll 
drop it with the single remark that 
if the editorial pages 
proved, the advertising might be 
inspired to meet the challenge. 
(And we appreciate very much the 
campaign which Oil & Gas Journal 
has run in this very paper, reveal- 
ing principles of editorial format 
and copy style which offer valuable 
suggestions to the advertising pro- 
fession.) 

Going on to business paper ad- 
vertising, we pick up some more of 
Mr. Jacobson’s comments: 





were im- 


If you study the advertising pages in 
a trade magazine, you will come to the 
conclusion that purchasing agents and 
plant managers must be very strange 
creatures, the con- 
sumers appealed to in other journals. 

He evidently is impressed only by 
stud-horse layouts. He will believe noth- 
ing but exaggerated and unsubstantiated 


completely unlike 


claims. He can remember dozens of 
awkward and uneuphonious trade names. 
He can distinguish between hundreds of 
black and red pages. And he especially 


prefers illegible typography. 


We certainly must agree with 
those cynical remarks, for it is ex- 
actly those unfortunate character- 
istics of industrial advertising which 
we have been attacking in these 
columns for more years than our 
present youthful appearance would 
indicate. 

“The purchasing agent or plant 
manager is actually the same fellow 


who reads Life and Time,’ Mr, 
Jacobson said, adding that this 
reader “is not the harassed, un- 


derpaid clerk in a dark corner of 
the plant who never thinks of any- 
thing but nuts and bolts for the 
machine shop. In short, he is a man 
not unlike the head of an agency 
copy department, and he may some 
day become the boss of his outfit,” 


People aren't markets .. This 
last is a rather astonishing state- 
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This wiping job could cost *5O 


+. this one cost less than '2¢ 
The Difference is... Scott Wipers 








Scott Wipers . . before and after with a flourish 


ment, to us, because we had never 
happened to think of it that way — 
but we must endorse it. Provided 
that the creator of the advertising 
has a real understanding of the 
occupational nature of the business 
paper reader and can thus identify 
himself with that reader, we think 
it’s reasonable to suggest that ad- 
vertising be aimed at human beings 
rather than at plants — at people, 
rather than at markets — and that 
therefore what the copy and art 
men produce should be something 
that satisfies them as individuals. 

Life and Time, as Mr. Jacobson 
suggests, do inevitably set standards 
against which the businessman, re- 
gardless of his job — president, 
purchasing agent or engineer — 
measures what he finds in business 
papers. And what he finds seldom 
bears comparison with consumer 
goods print advertising. In design, 
it's seldom attractive; in message, 
it’s seldom stimulating. Taken as a 
whole, as any one reader has to 
take it in any one magazine, it’s a 
clamor and confusion of atrocious 
layout, color splashes, inept illus- 
trative and photographic visualiza- 
tion, meaningless generalities, un- 
supported claims and comparisons, 
and miserable writing. 

Against this background, then, of 
careless thinking and shoddy work- 
manship on the part of the indus- 
trial advertising professional, let’s 
examine an exception -— the case of 
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an. industrial advertiser whose 


sympathetic understanding of the 
market as a collection of individ- 
uals distinguishes his work to the 
point where it not only deserved 
consideration for the “Man of Year” 
award but also should stand as an 
inspiration to the many others in 
this business who, we fear, could 
stand a lot of inspiration. 


Dominating technique . . When 
Scott Paper Company broke into in- 
dustrial magazines with a product 





one ain inc St 
Peer or ee cnet 


(ete ek free it tm. 


He had 4 wiper cuts last month 


that’s cousin to the ones we as con- 
sumers have been familiar with, 
they used not only dominant space 

- spreads plus color and bleed 
but also dominating technique. 

We put the Scott campaign into 
our finals for Industrial Advertis- 
ing’s Man of the Year, and the fact 
that it didn’t make first subtracts 
very little from the high regard we 
have for it. 

Each ad in the series is a two- 
parter effectively arranged to cap- 
italize upon contrast: on the left, a 
big photo of what happened before 
Scott Wipers went into the plant; 
on the right, a big photo of what 
happens now. 

The headline, too, is in two parts, 

each part, under the photo, relating 
to the photo. Thus: 
1. Close-up of metal part being 
wiped by “ordinary wiping mate- 
rial”; headline, “This wiping job 
could cost $50.” Close-up of same 
part being polished by Scott Wiper; 
headline, “. . . this one cost less than 
14c.”” Under that: 

“The difference is . 
ers.” 

2. Man examining cut hand, result 
of a chip that laundering “ordinary 
wiping material” failed to remove; 
headline: “He had 4 wiper cuts last 
month.” Man happily wiping ma- 
chine with Scott Wiper; headline: 

“...He had none!” 

3. Man walking off, dirty rag in 
hand, to fetch clean wipers at the 
Continued on page 168 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 166 


tool crib; headline: “He has to waste 
60 minutes a week.” Man sitting at 
machine, picking fresh Scott Wiper 
out of pop-up package; headline: 
“... He stays on the job.” 

Lower left in each ad is a strip of 
pictures illustrating selling points: 
“They’re easy to distribute ... They 


really soak up oil Always a 
clean one handy .. . Just toss ’em in 
the trash.” 

Lower right is body copy, plus 
coupon. 


This is strong advertising. Read 
some copy, the two picture captions 
first: 


Expensive parts machined to close 
tolerances are always in danger of being 
scratched by jagged chips hiding in the 
weave of ordinary wiping material. Parts 
so damaged have to be reworked . 
sometimes scrapped entirely 

When you use Scott Wipers, chips 
don’t come back to scar men and metal 

there’s always a clean new wiper 
handy. You use one thoroughly and 
throw it away. No more expensive col- 
lection, sorting, laundering and dis- 
tribution 


Now body copy: 


Strong, highly absorbent Scott Wipers 
can be used and reused. Yet they cost so 
little you can throw them away after a 
single use when the job calls for a clean 
wiper, free of chips and abrasive mate- 
rial. 

Sco!t Wipers are reducing the cost of 
wiping in many companies. Sorting and 
baling are eliminated. Handling and dis- 
tribution are simplified. Laundering be- 
comes a thing of the past 

This is sanitary wiping. A man uses 
a Scott Wiper thoroughly, throws it 
away — takes a new one. No danger 
of cuts from hidden chips no fear of 
skin infection from dirty wipers. 

Put the Scott Wiper through its paces 
on your production line. Your local Scott 
representative or distributor is ready to 
demonstrate any time you say. Call to- 
day or mail this coupon 


Layouts are powerful. We don’t 
care much for the practice of run- 
ning picture captions in color, but 
the use of color otherwise is very 
effective. Over each photo is a circle 
which focuses the eye on the action; 
this motif is carried out in a smaller 
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solid circle which calls attention to 
the coupon. 

Arrangements are orderly, and 
typography is clean, with particu- 
larly strong headlines. Despite the 
several photo elements (two large, 
four small), the long headlines, 
copy and coupon, the spreads are 
un-crowded. The photographs 
themselves are excellent. 

M. Clark, director of advertising, 
wishes to share credit for this fine 
campaign with David J. Scott, cre- 
ative director of Scott’s advertising 
department, and Burt B. Roens, in- 
dustrial products manager. 


Not even close . . Now let’s ex- 
amine the “also-rans.” By “also 
rans” we don’t mean close — we 
mean way down at the bottom of 
the list. Here are a few ads which 
we believe illustrate Mr. Jacobson’s 
complaints about the lack of respect 
some industrial advertisers have for 
the people to whom they are ad- 
dressing their advertising. 

The Mobil Sweeper ad (The Con- 
veyor Co.) has a number of faults 
— a completely senseless layout, 
non-functional color, a completely 
irrelevant illustration (sprinter 
breasting the tape), display type 
areas fighting for attention, and 
such unsubstantiated brag-and- 
boast statements as “Sets the pace 


. all the worthwhile performance 
features greatest mobility — 
unequalled safety -— minimum 
maintenance.” 

Whatever “sell” there is in the 
ad is almost hidden in small type — 
“Eliminates need of pick-up trucks 
and follow-up crews — cuts street 
sanitation costs up to 45%.” 

It’s seldom that an ad which tells 
how a product is made is as good as 
one which tells what a product does. 
The copy lead in this Mechanical 
Air Controls ad reads all right: 


If you walked into our plant you'd 


hear the rhythm of air valves . . . see 
machines and men — just testing! 
They’re the ‘’fault-finders’’ — methodi- 


cally inspecting each MAC valve 
checking alignment and bore precision 
; hunting a defect in a spring, a 
faulty solenoid or an imperfect seal. The 
slightest flaw brings a quick reject. 


... but we’re afraid few people got 
that far because the headline is pure 
pap — “Quality Is Standard 
Right Down the Line” — and the 
illustration shows a valve being in- 
spected. And everybody who did get 
into the copy would find, after that 
lead, such tiresome lines as “For at 
MAC we're building reputation as 
well as valves” and a whole string 
of such words as “dependability, 
performance and value”. 


Continued on page 170 
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Mobile Sweeper . . the type fights 


MAC . . tiresome 
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Product-design engineers MAKE MARKETS GROW 


...they turned the Gold Spike into a golden era 


HAT historic Gold Spike at Ogden 

— what a beginning it really was! 
Hundreds of thousands of rail miles 
soon were to span and service a na- 
tion — creating booming terminals 
and vast new markets—with mount- 
ing pressure on design engineers to 
develop complex traffic controls, 
powerful locomotives, luxury pas- 
senger cars, carriers for livestock and 
oil, fresh foods and heavy machinery. 
Design engineers responded with 


such speed and inventiveness that 
the annual railroad equipment mar- 
ket has now passed $1,495,000,000. 
Today, more than ever, product- 
design engineers are doing big things 
for products and people. They’re 
creating NEW MARKETS AND 
MAKING THEM GROW. 
America’s golden era reflects the 
achievements of “idea men” not only 
in railroad equipment design, but in 
scores of other industries. And in 


their constant digging for new tech- 
niques, materials, parts and finishes 
to complete their projects, over 36,- 
700* product engineers have made 
Product Engineering the “pace-set- 
ter” publication in its field. 

To reach these men who make 
markets grow, advertisers put more 
pages, and invest more dollars, in 
Product Engineering than in any 
other design magazine. 


*Subject to ABC audit 


In the $41-billion original equipment market 
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... makes sales grow 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 
Product Engineering, McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 36, N. Y. 








AB-I's cost less than safety switches? 
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Westinghouse . . three right hand pages in a row 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 168 


The McDonnell & Miller ad is, 
obviously, impossible to read. The 
little rectangles containing product 
and caption appear against solid red. 
And how many readers are idle 
enough to explore the answer to the 
question in the headline, “How 
many of these McDonnell products 


do you know?” Advertising should 
tell — rather than go around giving 
readers tests. 


Too much mouse. . The elephant- 
and-mouse bit is familiar to every- 
body, we guess, except the creative 
talents responsible for Partlow ad- 
vertising. “Rugged .. . but extreme- 
ly sensitive” is the pitch, but the 
copy which tells how this is accom- 
plished is left to mouse-size type. 





Presto . . message gets lost 
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exammre 2 

: Opes Mouth Bags 
tor Foee 
Flowing Materials 


Sevings to you 
per ton — per hour? 








Kraft Bag . . unsettled argument 


AB.-1I's eliminate the 
replacement nuisance? 














A wood-cut of a seventeenth- 
century grinding mill operation is 
the way The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation thinks it can at- 
tract attention to its grinding balls 
and rods. “Production Was Slow” is 
the headline, and so is the copy. 

The argument over whether sex 
sells in industrial advertising will 
never be settled, we fear, as long as 
lovely models are available for 
photographic purposes. “Are You 
Good at Figures?”, we’re asked by 
two figuresome models employed by 
Kraft Bag Corp. Parts of their 
charms are obscured by two bags 
(there’s a gag in here somewhere, 
but we don’t quite get it). 

Finally, we reproduce the Presto 
Brick Machine ad as an example of 
how an art director can really mess 
up a probably significant message. 


Boost-of-the-Month . . Just to end 
on a sweeter note: Westinghouse 
has been running some interesting 
multiple-page ads. In a single issue 
we found: 
1. A four-pager (two spreads). 
Copy is all first-person, as follows: 
“My boss was stunned when I 
said . . . ‘This plant looks modern 
but electrically it’s obsolete.’ 
“About two years ago the plant 
manager and I were touring the 
shop areas. We were half way 





through when I turned and said, 
‘This plant looks modern . . . but 
electrically it’s obsolete!’ 

“As plant electrical services engi- 
neer, I got his permission to make 
a study of our plant power dis- 
tribution system. 

“Even I got a big surprise. We 
found that the power supply wasn’t 
as safe, dependable or flexible as we 
required .. . and maintenance costs 
were getting out of hand. A lot of 
our electric equipment was anti- 
quated and took up valuable pro- 
duction space...” 

Left-hand page is given over to a 
full-page photo of the speaker and 
the man he’s addressing, with the 
plant in the background. On the 
next spread, the same man contin- 
ues, “I called in Westinghouse .. . 
electrical obsolescence disappeared,” 
and he goes on to tell about the 
Westinghouse equipment he _in- 
stalled and what resulted. 


2. A series of three right-hand 
pages in a row. In the first, a man 
on a ladder is speaking to a man 
working on a circuit breaker in- 
stalled on the wall: “What? AB-I’s 
cost less than safety switches?” 
Copy below assures him that in 
many cases they do. 


McDonnell . . Awaits an idle reader? 








‘This plant looks modern... 
but electrically it’s obsolete 


yi" 








Westinghouse . . a clever technique, a sweeter note 


In the second ad, the same man, 
atop the ladder, calls down: “What? 
AB-I’s eliminate the replacement 
nuisance?” Again, the copy below 
answers, and the answer is “For- 
ever.” Copy explains. 

In the last ad, he’s up on a bal- 


cony asking “What? AB-I’s put ma- 
chines back to work immediately?”, 


and the copy below tells him that’s 
true. 

Very clever techniques. Fred H. 
Stickle, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland, was art director in both 
cases. 
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CEP 
GAINED MORE 


advertising pages 

in 1956 

than ever before! 

.». 21.7% increase 

led the field 

for second straight year. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS || 
+ 21.7% to 1064 pages 


seconnaatss atone seceeenatamnemeee 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS. 
+ 16.7% to 3503 pages 


+ 10.7% to 3909 pages 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
-+ 1.5% to 4177 pages 

NE 


CHEMICAL WEEK ) — 


____ CHEMICAL PROCESSING 

— 1.7% to 2538 pages m 
INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
— 10.3% to 971 pages ‘ 











DELIVERS MORE 


engineers per dollar 
than any other magazine 
serving the CPI. 


® Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Liked IM‘s coverage 
of telephone selling 


# I especially enjoyed the article 
in November’s IM entitled “Are you 
boosting volume with telephone 
selling?” . . . and think our sales- 
men will too. 
B. A. WILLIAMS 
Advertising Department, Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 


Flays industrial recruiting 
as ‘silly proposition’ 


# I read with interest your article, 
“Manpower Recruiting Keeps In- 
dustry Hopping,’ in the December 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Actually, I would like to express 
an opinion that this whole problem 
of manpower recruiting by industry 
is largely a vastly silly proposition. 
The large stumbling block seems 
to be the recruiting of qualified en- 
gineers and_ technical 
Having a very close family connec- 
tion with one of the largest indus- 
trial and engineering firms in the 
United States, and being an avid 
reader of the Scientific American, 
this has been very evident to me. 

Why, in the name of Phi Beta 
Kappa, does business think that 
only a college graduate with very 
high scholastic standing and honors 
is good enough to work for them? 

What is wrong with the vast pool 
of highly experienced and qualified 
men in the 40 to 55 age bracket who 
find it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ever get to see the per- 
sonnel director of a plant? Also, 
what’s wrong with up-grading and 
or training present employes for 
advancement within the firms? 

I feel very strongly about Mr. 
Barlow’s mention of the psychologi- 
cal effect on present employes when 
these four-year-old “whiz bangs” 


personnel. 


are treated like the boss’ son. 
I have been to many conventions 
in various parts of the United States 


where a group of highly-paid, over- 
worked executives got together to 
try to find how to recruit personnel. 
Without exception, when these peo- 
ple got past a college graduate 
stage, they were completely lost. 
Why doesn’t industry develop a 
pooled study of manpower recruit- 
ing other than college graduates? 
I would be very much interested 
in hearing from you. Believe me, 
we have our manpower problems 
also. 
HOWARD G. WHITE 
Director of Public Relations, 
Community Chest, Louisville, Ky. 


Asks business publications 

to revise inquiry cards 

= Let me take this opportunity to 
thank you for your excellent treat- 
ment given my article on inquiries 
in the October ’56 issue of INDUSTRI- 
AL MARKETING. 

I have always wondered if it were 
not possible somehow for the busi- 
ness publishers to attempt in some 
measure to screen inquiries by the 
design of their inquiry cards into 
two classes such as selective and in- 
terest inquiries. It would appear to 
be beneficial to the ultimate adver- 
tiser if the publisher had two cards 
or three cards or divisions, clearly 
signed by the inquirer stating that 
he was merely interested in a prod- 
uct but had no particular use for it 
or that he was a student or that he 
was a prospective buyer. 

I am sure that something along 
these lines might possibly work out 
to the advantage of all concerned 
and that a more valid, far stronger 
type of system could be used. It 
would seem that the sales force, 
when receiving inquiries of the “I 
am a prospective user” type, would 
certainly develop more interest in 
the sales program and advertising 
would more fully justify itself. 

I am bringing this up in this letter 
in the event that you are familiar 
with some particular methods used 


Continued on page 174 





C. LELAND WOOD, City Manager, 
Watertown, N. Y., reads PUBLIC WORKS. 
He is primarily responsible for all engineering 
and administration of streets, sewers, wastes 
disposal, water, traffic engineering and 
planning in Watertown (Pop. 34,350). Besides 
him, Mr. H. R. Dwyer, City Engineer; 

Ray Howard, Superintendent of Public 
Works; Thomas B. Tyldesley, Water Depart- 
ment Superintendent, are regular readers of 
PUBLIC WORKS, as are five others among 


county and state engineering officials. 


Mr. Wood’s king-sized job illustrates the fact 
that PUBLIC WORKS is one big integrated 
market. Here you have the top, deciding 
factors and all the division heads reading a 
single publication. Obviously they confer 
frequently when purchases are up for con- 
sideration. By advertising in PUBLIC WORKS 
you will ‘call on” each such individual all 
across the country every month, and also 
reach all of the key county and state 
engineers with whom they work. For new 
construction you will also reach all the 
consulting engineers and all the water and 


sewer contractors. 


In one package PUBLIC WORKS provides a 
complete coverage of all these men and 
departments at the engineering level through 
the monthly PUBLIC WORKS magazine 
and the three annual buying-reference 
MANUALS and Catalog Files: Street and 
Highway, Sewerage, and Water Works. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 


Leaders in Public Works 
are 


Readers of PUBLIC WORKS 











Government Business IS Good Business! 
Get your share through time-tested 


Official Journal of AFCEA 


published UG ine: 
a year 


Through the inexpensive pages of 
SIGNAL you reach the 10,000 primary 
Defense buyers and sub-contractors 
who, as members of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronic Asso- 
ciation, firmly rely upon their “house 
organ” for authoritative information 
and news of current developments. 
Equipment needs, technical improve- 
ments, case histories authored by ex- 
perts—SIGNAL feeds it to ‘em, and 
how they do eat it up! To skim the 
very cream of Government communi- 
cations orders, advertise your wares 
and services in SIGNAL. 


No wasted ammunition here 
. every shot goes home! 
Investigate this Bee-line 
route to profitable 
Defense business 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 











WANTED: TECHNICAL EDITOR 


Publishing firm in Manhattan has responsible 
position open for capable man, 25-35, as Tech- 
nical Editor for trade journal. Require experienced 
man, preferably one now working as successful 
editor. Publication, leader in field, covers techni- 
cal phases of processing. Background in chemistry 
chemical engineering or chemical processing de- 
sirable but not essential 

Man must be ambitious and progressive with 
modern ideas on layout and makeup. Position 
offers excellent working conditions and fine fu- 
ture. Insurance, sickness benefits, generous non- 
contributory pension plan. Salary commensurate 
with experience and ability. Send recent snapshot, 
resume and salary requirements to: 

Write to Box No. 532, c/o Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIinois 








FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 
BUY QUICKER 


Get on “first mame’ terms with your list 
by using the Let's Have Better Mottoes 
Association monthly direct mail. Copyright 
license exclusive by type of business and sales 
territory. Write for details. 


GYMER—2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 








Industrial Business Publication 
Box 533, c/o Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 172 


by a magazine editor that many of 
us are not familiar with simply 
done yet effective. 

However, there is much to be de- 
sired along these lines and I feel 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING certainly can 
play a great role in educating not 
only the advertisers but business 
publishers on the selective inquiry. 

I certainly hope that in the near 
future I will be able to open a copy 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and find 
that progressive steps are 
being taken that will prove a “boon” 
to all of us. 


some 


N. C. WIGGIN 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager, J. H. France Refracto- 
ries Co., Snow Shoe, Penn. 
[Does anyone have additional in- 
formation or ideas for Mr. Wiggin? 
—Ed.] 


Cartoons on telephone 

etiquette get response 

= In the November issue of inDuUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING, you had an ex- 
tremely interesting article on “Tele- 
phone Selling.” 

Among other things, at the top of 
page 45 there was a clever series of 
cartoons with pertinent suggestions 
for effective telephone “etiquette.” 

Of course, the article itself deals 
with telephone selling, but the 
group of cartoons is much broader 
in its influence and could well apply 
to anyone using the telephone in a 
business office. I wonder if you 
would have any objection to our re- 
producing this group of cartoons 
and the accompanying text and dis- 
tributing this among the folks in 
our headquarters organization. We 
would, of course, give INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING full credit for this ma- 
terial. 

JOHN F. APSEY, JR. 

Director of Advertising and Sales 

Promotion, Black & Decker Mfg. 

Co., Towson, Md. 

[We confess that we got these car- 
toons from the telephone company 
in Chicago, which was delighted 
to have us use them, and was not 
at all interested in credit. So you 
may use them, with or 1ithout 
credit to IM and the telephone com- 
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. SPEAKING 


How Good Is Publication Research? 


In view of the fact that millions of dollars are spent 
every year in publication research — on markets as 
well as media — it is proper to ask how good it is, and 
how much it helps advertisers and agencies and hence 
the publications which sponsor it. 

The research head of an advertising agency important 
in the industrial field said recently that the consensus 
among research directors’ with whom he has discussed 
the subject is that too much publication research is 
“junky.” He meant that it is not designed and executed 
in accordance with proper research standards, and 
hence cannot be regarded as sufficiently authoritative. 
The result is that many reports of projects which cost 
a lot of time and money go rather quickly into the 
waste-basket. 

On the other hand, a business publication research 
director complained not long ago that too much busi- 
ness paper research is biased, in the sense that it is 
undertaken to prove a point, rather than to assemble 
significant information, and because of its promotion 
objectives is rendered almost valueless to those who 
otherwise might be able to use it to good advantage in 
planning approaches to markets and selection of media. 

Since publishers serving industrial advertisers and 
marketers will no doubt continue to spend more money 
for advertising and market research than was formerly 
available for this purpose, it might be a good idea for 
them to make sure that their expenditures are used for 
purposes which are worth while from the standpoint of 
manufacturers and agencies, since only in this way can 
they prove profitable to the publishers as well. 

One of the best ways to assure good research, which 
is useful to buyers and hence valuable in building good 
will and acceptance for publishers, is to make sure that 
the study encompasses areas of information of definite 
interest to manufacturers and their agencies. 

Before undertaking a project, the publisher and his 
research director might spend some time checking 
with important people in their field: first to make sure 
that the subject to be explored is of interest to ad- 
vertisers, and second to get approval of the methods to 
be used in making the study. 

The latter is a particularly important point in the 
field of media research. Many studies of this kind prove 
unacceptable to buyers for any one of many technical 
reasons, ranging all the way from the size of the sam- 
ple to the character of the questions asked. 

It is reasonably simple to get research groups to pass 
on techniques, and once these have been approved, the 
publisher can go ahead with his study with the assur- 
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It pays to check research data with the experts before putting 
it into full circulation. 


ance that the results will be given much more weight 
than he could expect otherwise. 

After the results of a study are in, it is also good pol- 
icy to submit the facts which have been assembled to 
qualified people for the purpose of insuring intelligent 
interpretation of the findings. One of the things to 
which buyers frequently object is drawing sweeping 
and unqualified conclusions from a limited amount of 
data, thus forcing them to reject a study which might - 
otherwise have been accepted as throwing light on cer- 
tain aspects of a situation. 

In view of the fact that many advertisers and agen- 
cies now have market research directors who are 
qualified by training and experience to pass on re- 
search reports, and to whom material of this kind is 
usually referred for comment by advertising managers, 
account executives and others interested in research 
findings, they should be in the picture as early as pos- 
sible. Since they may have to validate a report before 
it is considered seriously by the advertising manager or 
media director, for example, it is well to have their 
comments and approval before too much effort is made 
to get the study into full circulation. 

Publication research is important. It represents large 
investments of time, energy and money. For that reason 
it should be just as good as possible, in order to benefit 
those for whom it is intended, and thus to make the in- 
vestment profitable to the publisher. Higher research 
standards will therefore pay important dividends. 


Ba /) 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 
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where 

(loes 

the 
“hidden” 

influence 

hide? 


We all hear talk and read promotion about so-called 
“hidden” buying influences. We are asked to believe that 
there are men in industry who have an important voice 
in major buying decisions but do not see salesmen. We 
are asked to believe that they base their vitally important 
decisions on hearsay and on what they read in manufac- 
turers’ literature and advertising. Fiddlesticks. 


We don’t believe it and we doubt that any thoughtful 
marketing man believes in this figment of the imagi- 
nation. 


But here’s the truth of the matter — 


There are important men in industry who are highly 
selective about whom they see, and when they’Il see them 
—who are certainly not accessible to any and all solici- 
tors who walk into the plant, like, for instance, subscrip- 
tion canvassers. Also these men may rarely appear on 
controlled circulation lists. 


But these important men are certainly known to any 
good industrial salesman whose job it is to cover the 
worthwhile plants in his territory. And that goes double 
for the local industrial distributor’s salesman who calls 


on the specifying and buying influences in the plants 
he sells monthly, weekly, even daily — the salesman 
who renders an important product information serv- 
ice — whose very livelihood depends upon his intimate 
knowledge of all the men who can say “yes” or “no” 
and make it stick. 


So how can you be sure your publication advertising 
reaches these important hard-to-see men? 


The answer is obvious. There’s only one circulation 
method that can give you the assurance you want, that 
the specifying and buying influences in the important 
plants have been identified and covered by a good busi- 
ness publication. 


The Franchise-Paid circulation method used by MILL & 
Factory...and here’s how it works. 


MILL & Facrory’s circulation is built by 1,724 industrial 
salesmen who are in the ideal position to identify the real 
specifying and buying power—regardless of title. 


These men are employed by 147 of the country’s out- 
standing industrial distributors who pay for the sub- 
scriptions to MILL & Factory for the men their salesmen 
identify as being worth their expensive sales time. And 
regardless of your method of selling, these are the men 
who must be sold — whether your salesmen do it or 
whether your advertising must carry a large part of the 
sales job. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 
regardless of title, 
your salesmen must see to sell. 


mill & factory 


-mill a factory 
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